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CONTENTS OF THE ROUTE-BOOK. 


The Contents of the “Geographical Glossary,” part IZ. of this volume, are given pp. 135-36. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Page Page. 
I. ARRANGEMENT OF THE Routz-BookK. ...... . 3 DIA QUIN. jee ee es ER OS 17 
Geographical Area .........2.2.2.2.. 4 Letters: 3. 64 & 4 ke ae ks ee OG BSS . 18 
PIpahotical arrangamentisc.g a4 iat. Gt 6 Equipment and General Requirements. . . . . 18 
Index-Map............-2-..00. 5 Money .........-.-.-0000- 18 
Nature of the Routes... ......2.2.2.. 6 Dee eas vases ee A eh ee es tA 19 
Principal and intermediate Stages .. .... 6 re a 19 
Il. LrreratuRE: Books anD Maps ......... 7 Horses and Daéndis. ........... 19 
Books in special reference to the Routes detailed 7 Tents. cx, Ge Gk: S -Giey. :  a w_e 21 
Books in reference to Routes from Central Asia DYCO8 as sk he a BK 22 
COURGSSG AF Oe eee ee 9 Weapons .............---.4 28 
MaDe ce eh iow We Gr ee, we GP-S 11 Provisions. .......+.-s-+e-+-. 23 
Ill. GexgeaL INFORMATION FOR THE TRAVELLER .. . 13 Peep ren ewe Ser ahr ie os ge ay a 2 = 

Practical Hints ©... 2 13 Pree eee net EOE Soe ees ore 
Season for Travelling. .......... 13 SDP Sr AU ga Ys eae a. * Sa 
Time for Marching ............ 14 Transport of Luggage. ........22... 26 
Quick Travelling ............. 15 PACKING 3 he c-2. igf-ses why. Gr Oe Se Se oa 26 
Crossing of High Passes .......... 15 Means of Conveyance .......... 26 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


to Karnpreag..... 


Adhbadri { to Masi ........ 
to Tsébta....... 

Akntir, routes to and from. ..... 
A Aksade {to the Karakorim pass 
Chin ° A Stimgal ..... 


Akh Masjid, routes to and from. . . 
to Bagesar........ 
to Nainital... ..... 
to Petoragairh 
to SOmesar........ 


Almora 


». © oe © @ 


x eo e ee @® e e @e® oe se @ 


to Satgarh 
Astor, routes to and from, see Hasora 


Badrawur, routes to and from, see 
Bhadrar. 

to Daba 

o Jhdsimath 


o ¢ «© © «© «© & @ 


oD 





Badrinath | to the Mana pass. . . 
| to Masstri....... 


o Nainital 


- 


to 
ABagdoar {to Milum ....... 


to Shimpti....... 
to Almora 


oe ee © © © @ «6 





Ti 
10 


99 
11 
187 





{ to Barmaur ... 
Bara Banghal | to Biynath .... 
to Piling. .... 
to Bhéti ......... 

| to Detl 
to Kutnor 
to Masstri 
to Raital 
to Darche ... 
to Ldésar .... 
to Padum.... 
to ARukchin. . 


Barang, routes to and from, see Bruang 


Barahat | 


Bara Lacha pass 


Barassu, routes to and from 
Bardar pass, routes to and from, see 
- Umasi. 


—_ 


o Jégar 
Barkét { to 
to Mandrassu 

to Bara Banghal. . 

to Chamba...... 

to Triloknath .... 
to Chabrang....... 
o ADo Simdo..... 
to Nisang 
to Shipki......... 


*» © #® e@ je@ e @® « 


Barmaur 


Békhar 


to Raital......... 
to Trijugi Narain... . 


Bhéti | 


Route 
No. 
14 


27 
168 
15 


16 
138 
17 


126 


18 
19 


24 


Page. 
37 


100 


SSS SB 


4 
82 
39 
39 


39 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


to Naushéra ....... 
Bhimbar | to Sialkdt ........ 
to Uri... .....0.. 
to Bara Banghal .... 
Bijnath | to Kangra ........ 
to Mandi......... 
to Mandi......... 
Bilaspur | to Naddun ........ 
toSimla ......... 
to Dros, or Dartish .. . 
vane | to Kékand ........ 
Bonji, routes to and from ....... 
Buia: to oe sine? ten astra te ee 
ie can bce Ji ict ey ote 
Barang to Chirgad........ 
to Morang........ 

Bunji, routes to and from, see Bonji. 
Bushia, routes to and from ...... 
| to Bekhar ........ 
, to the Mana pass... .. 
— to Nélong ........ 
to Toling......... 
: to Daba ......... 
eee | to Gartok ........ 
pase | two Téling... 2... 
to Barmaur ....... 
to Islamabad. ...... 
Chamba ({ to Nurpur........ 
to Padum ........ 
to Triloknath ...... 


Changchénmo, routes to and from . 
Chatargarh, routes to and from. . 

to Bruang, or Barang. . 
to Morang 
to Mukba 
to Nelong 
to Ussilla, or Oshdl. . . 


Chétkul 


moe Page 
No. 
25 41 
188 109 
26 42 
27 42 
28 42 
130 84 
29 43 
30 43 
189 | 109 
66 57 
111 | %% 
195(B.)| 112 
38 46 
31 43 
41 41 
32 44 
216 | 121 
33 44 
128 83 
152 94 
34 44 
48 50 
35 45 
229 126 © 
21 40 
36 45 
159 96 
37 45 
234 128 
—_— 46 
37 46 
38 46 
39 46 
148 89 
«153 94 
238 130 


Route 

No. 
to Bruang, or Barang .. | 31 
Chini. - to me Beigel oa eee — 
toSingnam........ 40 
to the Vangtu bridge . . . | 239 
to Bruang, or Barang .. | 41 
Chirgatl { to Sairi........-,. 180 
to the VAngtu bridge... | 42 
Chitr4l, routes to and from ...... 66 
Chérbad to mae: ee ay ce eee 46 
(Péen) to pest mires hiesget ore 63 
to Kiris........... AS 
Chir peak to Simla ......... 190 
to ARaldang....... 178 
Chishul { to Ridok.......... 44 
to Tangtse......... 45 
to Chérbad ........ 46 
: to Kaltse.......... 81 
Pe to Kaéarbu.......... 89 
to Khartaksha....... 47 
to Badrinath........ 9 
to the Chako La pass... | 48 
to ALaptél........ 120 
Diba: - to A Loaka Seatac te 2 194 
to the Mana pass. .... 129 
t6 NIG Se ea oS KR Es 155 
to Tirthapiri ....... 49 
to Toling.......... 50 
to Morang......... 142 
cote to Shalkar......... 51 
Dabling to Shipki.......... 52 
toSimgnam........ 218 
Dagshai, routes to and from. ..... 295 
Dalhousie, routes to and from. ... . — 
Dénkhar, to comes pest seers oa, oe 2a" 53 
a to meee baat eee eee 185 
: toSimgnam....... 219 
pepe to the Vangtu bridge. . | 240 


XIII 


Page. 


109 
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51 
89 
51 
51 
122 
124 
51 
52 
107 
122 
131 


XIV ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


Route Route 
No. | Fase No. | Pase- 
to the Bara Lacha pass | 54 52 to Askét ........ 7 34 
vere to Kardong....... 91 67 || Garbia .. { to Kinti ........ 67 58 
rche. . ; j 
oe to Koksar........ 112 76 to the Rakus Tal lake. | 68 | 58 
to Padum........ 55 | «(53 to the Chako La pass . | 35 | 45 
: | to Astor, or Haséra.. | 56 | 53 toLeh.......... — | 68 
‘Das, or ; ae 
to Skardo........ 194 | 111 : to Nainital ....... — 93 
Tang | ; Gartok .. : 
to Srindgar....... 200 | 115 to Rongo ........ 69 58 
Datmir, routes to and from ...... 106 13 to Tirthapiri...... 70 59 
Davar, routes to and from. ...... 200 | 115 to Toling ........ 230 | 126 
, {toSrindgar....... 201 | 115 | to Nagar ........ 147 | 90 
Deopreag gad : ‘ 
lto Ti... 0.0... 57 54 || Gilgit...) toSkardo........ 19 | 111 
to Massuri....... 58 54 to Yarkand....... 71 59 
to Srindgar....... 202 | 115 || AGulbagashén, routes to and from. . | 217 | 192 
Déra.... : 
to Tikar......... 59 54 || Gobesar, routes to and from. .... . 102 72 
to Tfri.........-. 226 | 125 || Gulabgadrh, sce Chatargarh. 
to Barahét....... 60 55 || Gurés, routes to and from, see Davar. 
to Srinagar cot te es 203 116 Gyungul, routes to and from ..... 49 
Detl.... bz: 
to: Dita ck 4s er “een 61 55 
to Trijugi Nardin... | 69 BB toNérbu........ 157 96 
A Dhanrau, routes to and from. ... | 10 35 Hanle...{ toRéngo........ 72 60 
to Chérbad....... 63 | 5B to Toling........ 931 | 126 
Diskit...4toLeh.......... 121 | 79 || Hasora to Das, or Tang........ 66 | 53 
to ASdssar....... 64 56 Havalbagh, routes to and from... . 6 34 
A Do Samdo to Békhar ....... 65 56 Hiri, routes to and from, see Uri. 
Dol, routes to and from ........ 5(A.)| 38 cone 
Dras, routes to and from. ....... 96 68 frnl to Askot......... 8 34 
Dros, or Dartsh, to Bokhaéra .... 66 57 Bi eo nO ealeath PAS, EE 184 | 107 
| to Shimpti ....... 73 60 
Iskardo, routes to and from, see Skardo. 
to Kargalik....... 92 67 to Chamba... ..... 86 45 
Hichi toLeh.......... — | 80 || Islamabdd { to Kargil........ 94 | 68 
to A Sumgal a a ae 216 121 to Srinagar See ede ee hee 14 61 
to Yarkand....... — 67 
to Koksar........ 75 61 
Jagatsuk. .{ to Lésar......... 76 61 
Faizabad, route to and from. .... 66 57 to Sultanpur...... 213 | 1920 
Fort Hastings, routes to and from. . | 5(A)| 38 Jagesar, routes to and from... ... | 5(B.) | 38 
.  ,, .{ to Kharséli. ...... 103 72 
| Adamnotri poe ° 
to Kidarnath...... 107 74 to Nainital ..... el 93 
Gangotri .{ to Mukba........ 144 90 || Jdmu, routes to and from....... 160 97 


to Nainital ........ — 93 || Jasrétha, routes to and from ..... 160 97 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. XV 
° 


Route Route 
No, | Page: No. | Fase 
to Badrinath...... 77 62 || Kaérmang, routes to and from, s¢é 
Jhdésimath 2? to Keterbal, or Petolia | 101 71 Khartaksha. 
to Tapuban....... 78 62 to Adhbadri ...... 1 31 
to Barkédt........ 19 62 Karnpredg { to Keterbal, or Petélia | 97 69 
Jégar ... { to Kidarkanta..... 80 | 638 to Srindgar....... 204 | 116 
to Mandrdssu...... 134 | 85 toOsh........-.. 98 | 69 
gaia Kashgar. . : 
Jvala Makhi, routes to and from... | 146 90 | to Yarkand....... 241 | 132 
Kashmir, routes to and from, see 
Srinagar. 
Kabkot, routes to and from. ..... 12 36 to A Bagdoar...... 99 70 
to: Da ee new ee eS 81 68 || Kathi... { to Bagesar ....... 12 36 
Kaltse. ../ to Lama Yuru..... 82 63 to Miflum........ 100 70 
to Padum........ 164 99 || Kéla, routes to and from. ....... 7 34 
to Massiri ....... 139 87 ; to Jhdsimath ...... 101 71 
; pans Keterbal, or 
Kanda. ../ to Sairl......... 83 64 Petélia Karnpreég...... 97 69 
to Tikar......... 84 64 o Tsdbta........ 102 71 
to Bijndth ....... 28 42 || Khapalu, routes to and from ..... 43 48 
Kangra ..{ to Nadaun ....... 146 90 to AJamnétri .... . | 108 12 
to Nurpur........ 85 | 64 | to Kutnér........ 118 | 78 
Kanjat, routes to and from ...... 71 | 59 || Kharséli - 2 to Réital ........ 170 | 101 
- Karakash, routes to and from. .... 92 67 to Sukhi. ........ 909 | 118 
to A Aksde Chin ...| 86 | 64 to Ussilla, or Oshdl .. | 104 | 72 
Karakoram] to Kargalik....... 87 | 65 || Khartéksha, or Kérmangto Da... | 47 | 50 
pass to ASdssar....... 182 | 106 Khotan, routes to and from, see Elchi. 
to Dveupebane sige ee |, to Dankhar....... 53 | «Be 
” ue ° . ee 89 66 Kibar- ---4 to Ldésar......... 127 83 
Karbu. | Een nena sa eo to Norbu........ 105 13 
to Lama Yuru..... 119 78 , 
to Pédum........ 15 | 99 ff 80 ad |e 
, Kidarkanta\ to Thanno ....... 994 | 194 
| to Darche........ 91 67 | to Ussilla, or Oshol a 
Kardong .{ to Kéksar........ 118 76 ie * | 
to Piling........ 169 | 100 | w saucer Sad anes ¢ 107 | 74 
to Blchi......... 92 | 67 e asabeas Rae ee = St 
to the Karakoram pass | 87 65 Kidarnath { to Nainital ....... = 93 
Kargalik . to Kflian ........ 108 74 to Okimath...... . 161 a7 
to Yarkand....... 93 67 to Trijugi Nardin. . . . | 232 | 127 
to Karbu......... 90 66 to Kargalik....... 108 74 
to Islamabaéd...... 94 gg || Kilian: - - | to Sanchu........ 109 15 
Rarell es to Kiris......... 95 68 to AStget....... 208 | 118 
to Srindgar....... 96 68 Kidbrang pass, routes to and from . . | 154 95 


XVI ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 
e 


Route Route 


° No, | Page: No, | Page: 
A Kirghis Jangal, routes to and from | 87 65 { 16) DAD Sieh. doe ew a 124 82 
to Chérbad (Péen) .. | 48 | 48 || A Loaka--) to Laptél........ 125 | 82 
Kiris- - - \ to Kargil........ 95 68 to Milum ........ 141 88 
to Skardo........ 110 75 || Lohughat, routes to and from .... | 5(A.) | 33 
Kitk-kidl lake, routes to and from. . 3 32 to the Bara Lacha pass | 126 82 
Kishtvar, routes to and from ..... 36 45 | Lésar----({ to Jagatsuk....... 114 76 
Kékand: - | to Bokhara....... 111 75 to Kibar......... 127 83 
to OSs, fa eecdss does 162 | 98 
to Darche........ 112 76 
te DA GALS EME ssccioee ace a e Mahe, routes to and from ....... = 83 
Koksar - - is Rendon fais fencties 44 ~ Malari, routes to and from. ...... 215 | 121 
eT Bie! oe ofa cies ie - Mana, routesto and from ....... 10 35 
to Norbu ........ 158 | 96 || Mana pass | = ee pe <i 
Kérzog: «+ to ARéldang...... us | 7 oes ve hae 
to ARukchin .-... {| 116 | 77 " Pune eae eae eal ae 
Kotgarh, routes to and from ..... 148 91 || Méndi- - - - see do oe = = 
Kulu, routes to and from, see Sultanpur. to Nadaun ....... a ue 
Kunduz, routes to and from. ..... 66 57 to Sultanpur...... ss i 
sae to Garbia........ 67 | 58 Eo Oe Bie te Hees i oe 
Kunti- - - ia-twa Rekaes Tal lake: Fa a7 Mandrassu { to Jogar......... 134 85 
to Barahit....... 16 | 38 MASUR ES eee 
Kutnor - - to Kharséli....... 118 73 Mangnang, routes to and from... . |9&129; 85 
Mangu to Sdlung........... 135 85 
Ladak, routes to and from, see Leh. Mansaraur { to Nainital....... = 93 
; , to Kaltse........ 82 63 lake | to Tirthapiri...... 298 | 126 
Lama Yuru to Karbu ........ | 119 78 Margelon, routes to and from... .. 162 98 
Landaur, routes to and from, see Massuri. Marri to Uri... ........0.-. 237 | 129 
: to Daba......... 120 78 to Adhbadri ...... 186 86 
A Laptel to A Lodka....... 125 82 | Masi----?/ toSomesar....... 198 | 114 
to Diskit ........ 121 79 to Srindgar....... 137 86 
to Elchi......... — | 80 to Badrinath...... — | 86 
to Gartok........ _— 58 to Barahét ....... 188 86 
to Kaltse........ 122 80 to DPA sb ie ee aly « 58 54 
to Khotan........ — 80 to Kanda........ 189 87 
Lehsess to Padum........ 166 99 Misstiri - - to Kidarnath...... — 87 
to ASassar....... 123 | 81 to Mandrassu...... 140 | 87 
toSimla......... — | 110 to Milum........ — | 87. 
to Srindgar....... — 81 to Nainital ....... — 938 
to Tangtse ....... 292 | 123 to Nitly 0.3.4 ewes — 88 
to Upshi ........ 236 | 129 to. Tinks. 4 acheter es 227 | 125 
to Yarkand....... — Sly jl Mest) -a) atest eee es ae 66 57 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. XVII 


.| No. Page. No. | Page 
to A Bagdoaér ..... 11 36 || Nako, routes to and from ......-. 5 51 
to Kathi... ...... | 100 70 to Bhimbar....... 25 41 
Milum: - - { to ALodka....... 141 gg || Naushéra-{ to Nirpur........ 160 | 97 
to Masstri....... oe 87 to Srindgar....... 151 94 
to Nainital ....... aii 93 to Chabrang ...... 152 94 
Monsiri, routes to and from, see Masstiri. , to Chétkul) ....... 153 94 
; : Nélong- - ; 
to Bruang, or Barang. | 82 44 to Mukba....... » | 145 90 
Morang: - { to Chétkul ....... 39 46 to Sukhi... ...:5.. {911 | 119 
to Dabling ....... 142 89 Nisang to Békhar........... 154 95 
Moz&farabad, routes to and from... | 205 | 117 to Daba......... 155 95 
to Chétkul ....... 148 89 to Masstiri ....... a 88 
to Gangotri....... 144 90 sie to Nainital... .... = 93 
Mikba.- - - : Niti- - -- , 
to Nélong........ 145 90 to A Shélchell ..... 156 95 
to Sikhi......... 210 | 119 to ASamdo ...... 215 | 121 
Munshari, routes to and from, see to Tapuban....... 223 | 123 
Shimpti. to Hanle......... 157 96 
Miuretso lake, routes to and from .. | 19 39 || Norbu- - | to Kibar......... 105 73 
Mustagh pass, routes to and from .. | 196 | 113 to Korzog........ 158 96 
| to Chamba ....... 159 96 
to Bilaspur. ...... 30 | 43 | Nurpur- -? to Kangra........ 85 64 
Nadaun- -/ to Kangra........ 146 90 to Naushéra ...... 160 | 97 
to Mandi ........ 131 84 
Nigare-s to cee ee ee 147 90 to Kidarnath...... 161 97 
to Shigar........ 186 | 108 | Okimath- -{ to Rudarpredg..... 177 | 104 
Nagar, in Kulu, routes to and from. . | 213 | 120 to Tsébta........ 235 | 198 
to Rampur ....... 148 91 | | to Kashgar. ...... 98 69 
Nagkanda-{ to Simla......... 191 | 110 Osh----?’toKékand....... 162 98 
to Sultanpur...... 149 91 to Tashkend ...... 163 98 
Nahan, routes to and from ....... | 59 54 | Osh6l, routes to and from, see Ussilla. 
to Almora........ 150 92 
to Badrinath...... — 92 to the Bara Lacha pass | 18 89 
to Gangotri....... — 98 to Chamba ....... 37 45 
to Gartok. os. — | 93 | Padum . . | 10 Dérehe. 6... 55 | 58 
to AdJamnotri..... — 93 to Kaltse......2.. 164 99 
to Kidarnath...... — 98 to Karbu........ | 165 99 
Nainital - - to the Mansaraur lake | — 98 tO: LG Wis: 6 feo eae ae 166 99 
to Masstri ....... — 98 || Petolia, routes to and from, see Keterbal. 
to a dea: Wh AR ees — 98 Petorag ixh| to Almora........ 5 33 
to NID s. 4.6 844-5 4. — 93 to Satgfrh ... 2... 167 | 100 
to the Rakus Tal lake | — 93 Pindari, routes to and from ...... 100 71 
toSimla......... — 93 || Pipelkét, routes to and from ..... 101 11 


IIl. C 


XVIII 
Route 
No. 
Poen, routes to and from, see Chorbad. 
Pach, routes to and from ....... 96 
Puga, routes to and from ....... 78 
| to Bara Banghal.... | 168 
Puling- - - | to Kardong....... 169 
| to Sultanpur ...... 214 
to Barahét ....... 17 
to Bhéti. ........ 93 
Raital- - - ( to Kharsali....... 170 
to Salung........ 171 
to Sukhi. ........ 172 
‘Rajauri, routes to and from... ... 151 
Raj) Ghat, routes to and from. .... 59 
Rakus Tal lake | pile seririacesealis (Bs 
to Kanti .... | 117 
to Chishul ....... 173 
to Korzog........ 115 
A Raldang } to Rongo ........ 176 
to A Ruikchin...... 178 
to Upshi ee ee eee 174 
Ramesar, routes to and from ..... 5(A.) 
RE { to Nagkénda...... 148 
ampur: - : 
| to the Vangtu bridge . | 175 
Raulpindi to Srinadgar ........ 205 
{ to Gartok........ 69 
Rongo- --; toHanle ........ 72 
| to A Raldang ..... 176 
Rotang pass, routes to and from... | 75 
Royul, routes to and from....... 195 
Rudarpredg to Okimath....... 177 
Ridok to Chushul.......... 44 
to the Bara Lacha pass | 19 
.. ., | to Korzog........ 116 
A Rukchin to A Raldang...... 178 
to Upshi......... 179 
to Chirg4d ... 0... 180 
Sairi- ---? to Kanda ........ 83 
to Simla. ........ 192 


Page. 


42 
62 
100 
100 
121 


88 
41 
101 
101 
101 


58 
77 
102 
7 
104 
104 
103 
33 
91 
103 
117 


60 
104 


112 
104 
49 


77 
104 
105 


105 
64 
110 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


Route 

No. 

to Mangu........ 135 

Salung---} to Raital ........ 171 

toSakhi ........ 181 

Samarkand, routes to and from... . | 111 

Sanchu to Kilian........... 109 
Sarhan, routes to and from, see Séran. 

to Diskit ........ 64 

ZA Sassar - { to the Karakorim pass | 182 

toLeh.......... | 128 

to Askét ........ 183 

Satgirh- -) tofmla......... 184 

to Petoragarh ..... 167 

Séran, routes to and from. ...... 175 

to Dabling ....... 51 

Shalkar- - | to Dankhar....... 185 

toSangnam....... 220 

A Shelchell to Niti.......... 156 

Shigar to Nagar. ........... 186 

{ to A Bagdoadr ..... 187 

Shimpti- - |) to Bagesar....... 13 

| tolmla......... 73 

Shipki- . . | to eee nae eel 29 

to Dabling ....... 52 

Sialkét to Bhimbar.......... 188 

Sialpanth, routes to and from. .... 7 

A Sikandar Mokam, routes to and from 8 

to Bilaspur....... 189 

to Chini......... — 

to the Char peak. ... | 190 

tO GCN =: oes eres ee ~~ 

to Nagkanda...... 191 

Simla--- 4 to Nainital. ...... — 

to Sdiri. . 2... 0. 192 

to Skardo........ — 

to Srindgar....... — 

to SUM. 2000s ke Goes 198 

to Tikar......... 995 


56 
106 
81 


106 
107 
100 


103 


51 
107 
122 


95 
108 


108 
37 


41 
51 


109 


109 
109 
109 
110 
110 

93 
110 
111 
111 
111 
124 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


to Das, or Tang .... 


Skardo - 


ee e®«# @® e© @® oe 


Sémesar- 


se e@8fFf 8 @8 @ © 8 @ 


| to Tapuban....... 
to Das, or Tang .... 
to Deopre’dg ...... 
to Déra......... 


Srinagar 


to Masi 
to Naushéra 
to Raulpindi ...... 
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to the Karakortim pass 
to Kilian 
to ASumgal...... 
Stket, routes to and from ....... 


to Kharsali....... 
to Mikba........ 
Sukhi: - - 


A Suget- 


to Nélong........ 
to Raital 
to Salung........ 
to Ussilla, or Oshol . . 


catgnur | eeassees 
to Piling ........ 
AStmdo to Nitt........... 
to A Aksae Chin. ... 


AStmgal-{ to Elchi......... 


Route 
No. 
194 


195 
110 
196 

6 
197 
198 


217 
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15 
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113 

34 
114 
114 
114 
115 
115 
115 
116 
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111 
117 
118 
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122 
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119 
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101 


Route 

No. 

to Chini.....---- 40 

; to Dabling ....... 218 
Sungnam - to Dankhar....... 219 
to Shalkar ....... 990 

Suni to Simla. ......-.-.08. 193 
suring, routes to and from ...... 12 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, routes to and from, 
see Osh. 

Tandi to Triloknath......... 221 
, to Chishul....... 45 
panes” to Wels, & ow hak 5% 222 
to Jhdsimath...... 78 

Tapubdin -{ to Niti.......... 223 
to SO6mesar....... 199 

Thanno to Kidarkanta........ 224 

Tashkurgan, routes to and from, see 
Faizabad. 

Tashkend to Osh........... 163 
Thakil mountain, routes to and from | (5A.) 
(to Déra... 2.0... 59 
Tikar--- {to Kanda........ 84 
to Simla. ........ 225 

to Deopreag ...... 57 

to, DOYS ces Ses 226 

Tin to Defl ......... 61 
to Massurl ....... 227 

to Srindgar . ; 206 

to Daba..... eeCe: B 49 

Tirthapuri { to Gartok....... 70 
to the Mansaraur lake. | 228 

to Chabrang ...... 34 

to the Chako La pass. | 229 

Téling-- +4 to Daba..... »e se | 50 
to Gartok........ 230 

to Hanle ........ 231 

to Bhéti. .... 24 

Trijugi Nardin - ; to Del ..... 62 
to Kidarnath 232 
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Tso Gam lake, routes to and coin ee 

Tso Gyagar lake, routes to and from 

Tso Kar, or Khauri Talau lake, routes 
toand from ............ 

Tso Lanag lake, routes to and from, 
see Rakus Tal. 

Tso Mapan lake, routes to and from, 
see Mansaraur. 

Tsomognalari lake, routes to and from 


oe En Tsomoriri lake, routes to and from. . 
“ Tso Rul lake, routes to and from .. 


Tungnath, routes to and from. . +... 
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” ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ROUTES. 


Uri, in Garhval, routes to and from 


to Bhimbar...... 


Uri. - ++ {to Marri... .... A 


to Srindgar...... 
to Chetkul. 
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Oshél 


to Chini... 
Vingtu bridge - 
to Rampur .. 


to Kidarkdnta .... 


to Chirgafl ... 
to Dankhar... 


Vishnupredg, routes to and from. . . 


Vohab Chilgane Plateau, routes . 


to 
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PLATE CONTAINED IN PART I. OF VOL. III. 


Polymetrical table showing the number of stages between the most important places of the western parts of 
the Himalaya, Tibet, and Central Asia, to face . 2... 2. 2 / ee ae Se, NOR 


MAP OF SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PART I. OF VOL. II. 


Geographical map: No. 2. Index-map to the routes in the western parts of the Himalaya, Tibet, and Central Asia. 


ERRATA IN PART I. OF VOL. III. 
(The Errata in part IL of Vol. III. are given p. 136.) 


Page 8, between Jaquemont and Madden add: Khwajah | Page 64, column 1, line 17, for Hath read Sairi. 
Ahmud Shah Nukshbundee Syud went, in 1852, | 69, ,, 92 ,, 2%, for Obksalur read Okbsalur. 
through Yarkand, Kékand, &c., Journ. As. Soc. » Ti, » 2 » 9 for Petolia read Petélia. 
Beng., Vol. XXV., pp. 344-58. » 80, » 2% » 16, for 34° 8-3! read 34° 8-3. 

» 9, between Thomson and Webb add: Torrens, Lt.Col.: » 82 » 2 » 7%, for Lohughat read Lohughit. 
Travels in Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. Lon- ; 


don, 1862 » 9%, . » » 29, for Okimath read Okimath. 
33, ‘ciate? line 26, for Sval read Sval » 110, » 1, » 28, for Simla read Simla. 
7 Shi 
» 36,  y 2 982, for continous read continuous.| » 111, » 2 4, 3, for Yuckil see p. 8, read 
57 , Jl 8, for 34° 50’; 72° 31’ read Shi 
” ’ ’ >” sab ae ‘i Yiekil see p. 113. 


» 9 » » » 984, for Tashgorgin read Tash- 
kurgan. 


Page. 





ALPHABET USED FOR TRANSCRIPTION. 


a (a 4 a a); i; b (bh); ch (ch); d (dh); e (@ & &); f g (gh); b; i (1 i); j Gh); k (eh), kh; 1 (Ah); 
m; n; 0 (6 6), 6; p (ph); r (rh); 8; sh; t (th); u (a B), ii; v; y; z 


jrand 


RULES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


The system of the transcription adopted is fully explained in Vol. I., pp. 66—70, and 
in the present Vol., pp. 139—60. 


Vowels. 


a, €, 1, 0, u, as in German and Italian. 


. @, 6, ii, as in German. 


Diphthongs give the sound of the two component 
vowels combined. Dizresis is marked by the 
accent falling on the second of. the two vowels. 
- above the vowel makes the vowel long. 

In general we considered it unnecessary to add 
this sign when the accent coincided with it, and 
the omission would not influence the correctness 
of the pronunciation. 

Short vowels are not separately distinguished. 
“ above a and e (a, é) is a sign of imperfect 
phonetic formation, similar to the open # in but, 
and e in herd. 

- below a indicates the deep sound, like a in 
wall. 


~ above a and o indicates a nasal sound, like 


a and o in the French words gant and son; 
also e, i, and wt had to be introduced for 
marking the nasal sound of e, i, and u; in the 
nasal diphthongs afi and ail, we make the sign 
over one only, though both sounds have the 
nasal sound. 


ID OP OO 


Consonants. 


. b, d, f, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, r, 8, t, are pronounced 


as in-German and English [the variations 
occurring in the pronunciation of g, and h (in 
English) excepted]. 


. h, after a consonant is an audible aspiration, 


except in ch, sh, and kh. 


. ch, as in English (church). 
. sh, as in English (shade). 


kh, as ch in German (hoch). 


. j, as in English (just). 
. v, as the w in German (Wasser), being different 


from v in very, and w in water. 


. y, as y in the English word yes, or j in the 


German ja. 


. z, soft, as in English. 


Accents. | 
» marks the syllable on which the accent falls, 


whether the syllable be long or short. 


Alphabetical Registers. 


In our alphabetical registers the letters follow 


the order of the alphabet, irrespective of the signs 
attached to them. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


All the latitudes are North; the longitudes are 


All the heights, given in English feet, are ab- 


Fast, and are reckoned from the meridian of Green. | solute, referring to the level of the sea. 
Adopted longitude of the Madras Observatory: 
80° 13’ 56” East Green.—The miles are English. | inhabited place, or a pasture ground. 


o 


The sign A before a name indicates an un- 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. ARRANGEMENT OF THE ROUTE-BOOK. 
Il. LITERATURE: BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Hil. GENERAL INFORMATION FOR THE TRAVELLER. 


Ill. 


I. ARRANGEMENT OF THE ROUTE-BOOK. 


Geographical area. — Alphabetical arrangement. — Index-map. — Nature of the routes. — Principal and intermediate 


stages. 


‘Although our globe (in consequence of the varied shape of its solid surface, in the 
form of mountainous regions, valleys with their rivers, plateaux, and peaks) offers 
serious and unexpected difficulties to man, when he endeavours to traverse it, still 
many efforts have been made by him to overcome them; and his struggles may be 
said to have been crowned with extraordinary success—considering the obstacles he 
had to contend against—in High Asia, the most elevated mountainous region of our 
earth hitherto known. At the present day, regular routes are annually traversed by 
large caravans in those very countries which, from their orographical and physical 
conditions, formerly seemed quite inaccessible. Many an illustration of this remarkable 
fact— which did not fail to arrest the attention of earlier travellers, and even at a 
time not very remote, when Europe could not boast of such extensive means of com- 
munication as now—will be presented by the routes contained in this volume. 

The various routes (241 in all) are compiled from my brothers’ and my own travels! 
in these countries; and for those parts which we had not ourselves occasion to visit, 
from the itimeraries and works of European travellers, or from accounts given 
by intelligent native merchants, and leaders of caravans. The variety of the sources 
from which our information was derived, will at once account for the inequality 
in the amount of detail furnished for the different routes. Accompanied as they are 


! Our original observations on the routes are contained in our manuscript-volumes Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, quoted 
in Vol. I, p. 8; and the detailed itinerary of our travels is also given in Vol. L, pp. 11—35. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


by explanations as to the roads, nature of the passes, and heights of various places,’ 
supplies, fuel, and general information, they will afford, we trust, increased facilities for 
future travellers, in visiting many of the interesting parts of High Asia, the difficulty 
of access to which has hitherto been greatly exaggerated. At the same time such 
a route-book may be regarded as having a practical bearing upon questions of a more 
general nature, especially when it is taken into consideration that many provinces of 
High Asia are of great importance for India, in a commercial, as well as in a mili- 


tary point of view. 


Geographical Area. The present volume contains the routes leading through 


the following provinces of High Asia: 


A. PROVINCES OF THE HIMALAYA.? 


1. Kamaon, 4. Kulu, 7. Rajauri, 10. Kishtvar, 
2. Garhval, 5. Chamba, 8. Kanaur, 11. Kashmir, 
3. Simla, 6. Jému, 9. Lahdl, 12. Marri. 
B. PROVINCES OF WESTERN TIBET. 
1. Gnéri Khorsum,? | 4. Dras, 7. Nubra, 9. Hasora, 
2. Spiti, 5. Ladak, S. Balti, 10. * Gilgit. 
3. Zankhar, 6. Pangkong, 
C. PROVINCES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
1. *Turkistan, | 2. *Kokand, | 3. *Bokhara. 


An asterisk (*) marks those provinces which, for the present at least (1862), are 
only accessible to Europeans under the frail protection of a disguise; though, even 
with such assistance, travelling in these countries is attended with much personal risk 


and danger. 


1 The heights (in English feet) are taken from our second volume, “Hypsometry of India and High Asia,” where 
the authority is also given upon which each result is based; nearly all the latitudes and longitudes contained in 
the present route-book are also included in our second volume. 

? The boundaries of the provinces are indicated in the separate map (accompanying our first volume), showing 
the routes taken by ourselves and our establishments. 

’ This province may be said to be situated on neutral ground, where disguise is not absolutely necessary; it 
is, however, advisable to assume one; for, though many a day may pass without the detection of the traveller, yet, 
should an unfortunate discovery take place, he will meet with much less molestation if equipped in native garb 
than if in his European dress. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE ROUTE-BOOK. 5 


Alphabetical Arrangement. In order to render the route-book as practical 
as possible, I thought it best to give the routes in a strictly alphabetical order— 
a plan generally adopted in similar publications;' but an unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself in fixing the length of any route, viz. in defining the “starting” and 
“terminal” points. In general I have considered every place where another route 
branches off, as a limit to it; and though this arrangement may have the disadvantage 
of increasing the number of routes, it obviates the necessity of referring to other 
routes, or of repeating details already given. As the starting point I have adopted 
the southern one, if the general direction of the route is from south to north; and 
the eastern one, if the direction is from east to west. In a few cases, however, a doubt ° 
may exist as to the places selected as the starting and terminal points; the routes 
are therefore given in the alphabetical arrangement also in the reverse order, with 
a reference to their place in the book. 

For the direct connection of important places I have frequently made com- 
binations of larger routes, e. g. Simla to Leh, Leh to Yarkand, Nainital to Milum, &c.; 
though, by aid of the detailed list given at the beginning, and especially of the Index- 
map to the routes annexed to this volume, it will be easy for the traveller himself 


to find out such combinations for any two remote places. 


Index- Map. The Index-map is drawn on the scale of 20 miles to an inch, or 
in the proportion of 1 to 1,267,200; and in order to make it clear and precisely 
adapted to its purpose, only the starting and terminal points of each route are in- 
serted, together with some of the principal rivers and passes. A part of Central Asia 
is drawn at the left side, as a separate map, on the scale of 80 miles to an inch, or 
in the proportion of 1 to 5,068,800. To the right and left of the map, which should 
be regarded as an Index-map only, is added an alphabetical enumeration of the routes. 

The numbers affixed to the routes on the map are identical with those in this 
volume; for most places the height is given. Distinctions are also made with re- 
ference to the nature of the route, these, in my opinion, not being without their prac- 
tical importance, as enabling the traveller to select that route between distant places 
which will be most in accordance with his taste, or with the mode of travelling he 
wishes to employ. 


1 I mention as instances: “Tables of Routes and Stages through the Territories under the Bengal Presidency. 
Calcutta 1838.” — Routes in the Peninsula of India, hy Major F. H. Scott. Madras 1853,” &c. 


6 INTRODUCTION. 


Nature of the Routes: I have made the following distinctions:' 

Principat Routes: these are all passable for horses.’ 

SECONDARY Routes: a) passable for horses; 6) impassable for horses. 

As yet carriages and carts can be used nowhere in the Himalaya and Tibet, but 
only in the western parts of Kdékand, where, as we were informed, they are called 
“Arba.” 

Each of the routes is preceded by remarks on its nature, on the literature 
hitherto published, and on the maps which may be of use to the traveller. 


Principal and intermediate Stages. The principal stages are distinguished 
at the beginning of the line by being printed in large italics; the intermediate stages 
—viz. those best suited for an occasional encamping ground, or a halt for breakfast— 
are also given (as often as I could find them for those purposes), and are printed in 
small italics. 

A denotes an uninhabited spot, or a pasture-ground which may be used as a 
halting-place. Such pasture-grounds, or caravan-stations, very often have different 
names among different tribes; and though I have endeavoured as far as possible, to 
give the various names known to me to exist for the same place, yet there will 
remain a considerable number for which the traveller may perhaps hear a different 
designation to that given in the route-book. 

I have frequently indicated the time required for performing the journey from 
one principal stage to another, or the distance in miles. An ordinary principal stage 
takes from six to seven hours, a long one extends from eight to ten. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that the time required for. going up a valley is considerably 


greater than that for going down. 


1 In the Index-map the nature of the different routes is distinguished by the following modifications of the line: — 





Principal routes. 
—-—-+— Secondary routes, passable for horses. 
shasddsuesbeceses do. do. impassable for horses. 
2 The more appropriate expression would be “ponies,” full-sized horses being unfit for use in High Asia. A 
route passable for horses is, of course, also accessible to other animals of burden. See p. 26. 


Il LITERATURE: BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Books in special reference to the routes detailed.— Books in reference to routes from Central Asia to Russia. — 


Maps. 


The books and maps consulted in the compilation of the present route-book are 
contained (alphabetically arranged), in the following list. The publications on travels 
made a considerable time ago,’ are not included, as more recent travellers have had 
occasion to correct the greater part of the remarks and observations contained 
therein. A separate register is added in reference to publications which have special 
connection with the routes from Central Asia to Russia, though the route-book itself 


does not treat of these routes. 


Books in special reference to the Routes detailed. 


Batten, J. H.: Note of a Visit to the Niti pass. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII, pp. 310—16. 
Brinkman, Arthur: The Rifle in Cashmere. London, 1862. 


Broome, A., and Cunningham, A.: Abstract Journals of the Routes to the Punjab Rivers. Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. X., pp. 1—6. | 


Cunningham, A.: a) Abstract Journal of the Routes to the Punjab Rivers. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. X., pp. 105—15. | 
b) Journal of a trip through Kulu and Lahul. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., part 1, 
pp. 201—30. 
c) Ladak. London, 1854. 


2 Bernier, F.: Voyages, contenant la description des états du Grand Mogol de lHindoustan, du Royaume de 
Kachemire, &c. 2 Vols. Amsterdam, 1699. 
Forster, G.: A Journey from Bengal to England through the northern part of India, Kashmire, &c. 2 Vols. 
London, 1808. 
Marco Polo: The Travels of Marco Polo in the Thirteenth Century. Translated from the Italian by W. Mars- 
den, Esq. London, 1818. 


Vigne, G. T.: Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, &. 2 Vols. London, 1842. This interesting book would 
have been quoted more frequently, if the travels were contained in a more chronological order. 


8 INTRODUCTION. 


Fraser, J. B.: a) Account of a Journey to the Sources of the Jumna and Bhagirathi Rivers. As. Res., 
Vol. XIII., pp. 171—249. | 
6) Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himalaya Mountains. London, 1820. 
Gerard, A.: Account of Koonawur. Edited by G. Lloyd. London, 1841. 
Gérard, Jules: Voyages et Chasses dans l’Himalaya. Paris, 1862. 
Ghulam Hyder Khan, translated by Hearsey: London Asiatic Journal, 1835. 
Gleanings in Science: Account of a Visit to the Bians Pass. Calcutta. Vol. 1, pp. 97—9. 
Hay, W. C., Major: Report on the Valley of Spiti. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XIX., pp. 429—51. 


Herbert, J. D., Captain: a) Report of the Mineral Survey of the Himmalaya Mountains. Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. XI., part II., pp. I—CLXIM. 
b) Journal of a Tour from Almorah. Edited by J. H. Batten, Esq. Journ. As.Soc. Beng., Vol. XIIL., 
part IL, pp. 734—64. 
c) An Account of a Tour to lay down the Course and Levels of the River Setlej. As. Res., 
Vol. XV., pp. 339—428. 


Hodgson, J. A., Captain: Journal of a Survey to the Heads of the Rivers Ganges and Jumna. As. 
Res., Vol. XIV., pp. 60—152. 


Hoffmeister, W., Dr.: Briefe aus Indien. Braunschweig, 1847. 


Higel, Carl, Freiherr von: Kashmir und das Reich der Sikhs. 4 Vols. Stuttgart, 1840. Also in 
an English translation by Major T. B. Jervis, “Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab. London, 1845.” 


Humboldt, A., Baron de: Asie Centrale. 3 Vols. Paris, 1843. Also translated into German by 
Mahlmann, “Central Asien.” Berlin, 1844. 


Hutton, T., Captain: a) Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., 
pp. 901—38. 
b) Journal of a Trip through Kunawur, Hungrung, and Spiti. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII., 
part II., pp. 901—50; Vol. IX., part I, pp. 489—513, pp. 555—81. 


Izzet Ullah: Travels beyond the Himdlaya, in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine. Calcutta, 1825, 
pp. 103—21, pp. 285—302; and in the Journ. R. As. Soc. of G. B. 1, Vol. VII. 1843. 


Jacquemont, V.: Voyage dans l’Inde. Journal. 4 Vols. Paris, 1841. 
Madden, E., Major: a) Diary of an Excursion to the Shatool and Boorun Passes. Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XV., pp. 79—135. 
b) Notes of an Excursion to the Pindree Glacier. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., part L., 
pp. 226—66, and p. 596. 
c) The Turaee and Outer Mountains of Kumaon. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, part L., 
pp. 349—450, and pp. 563—626; Vol. XVIII, part I., pp. 603—44. 


Manson, Capt.: Journal of a Visit to Melum and the Oonta Dhoora Pass. Edited by J. H. Batten, 
Esq. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XI, pp. 1157—82. 


Marcadieu: Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Administration for the Affairs of the 
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Valikhanow: Sketches of Dzoungaria, in the Memoirs of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburgh,! 1861. Books I. and II. 


1 These “Sketches” are printed in Russian under the title: Ouvepxa Amynrapia. YY. Basucaxoca. Book I., 
pp. 184—200; Book II., pp. 35—58. Valikhanow is the same traveller that we had already occasion to mention in 
connection with our brother’s fate. See Vol.I. p.65, where his name is erroneously written “ Vanikoff.” 
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Blagrave, Becher, and Hutchinson: The Jalundhur Dooab, comprising the Districts of Jalundhur, 
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1 Dr. Wolff died in the beginning of May, 1862, at the vicarage of Isle Brewers, near Taunton. We may be allowed 
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* In the ‘enumeration of the maps only the original ones are given, and not later compilations. 
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Strachey, R., Colonel: Glaciers of the Pindur and Kuphinee. Scale: about 1,200 yards = 1 inch. 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., part II., p. 796. 
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and Tibet.” London, 1852. 
6) Sketch-Map of Route from Nubra to Karakorum. Added to his “Western Himalaya and 


Tibet.” 

Vigne, G. T.: Map of Kashmir with its Passes, Ladak, and Little Tibet, compiled by J. Walker. 
Scale: about 14 miles = 1 inch. Added to his “Travels in Kashmir and Ladak. 2 Vols. 
London, 1842.” 

Waugh, Sir A. S., General, and Thuillier, H. L., Colonel: Map of the Punjab and adjoining 
Countries. Calcutta, 1854. Scale: 16 miles = 1 inch. 

Webb, W.5S., Captain: Map of the Survey to Gangotri. Scale: 10 miles = 1 inch. As. Res., Vol. 
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Ill. GENERAL INFORMATION FOR THE TRAVELLER. 


Practica, Hints: Season for travelling— Time for marching — Quick travelling —Crossing of high passes — Disguise 
— Letters. | 

EquipMENT AND GENERAL ReQuinEMENTS: Money — Parvanas — Servants — Horses and dandis — Tents — Dress — 
Weapons — Provisions— Medicine chest — Breakfast and dinner service, and cooking apparatus. 

Transport oF Luacacr: Packing— Means of conveyance. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Travels of any extent -are most pleasantly made in parties not exceeding two or 
three, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining supplies and kulis for a greater 


number. 


Season for Travelling. The concluding period of the rainy season (in ana- 
logy with that of India) is the most unhealthy time of the year in the Lower Himéa- 
laya. In the rainy season itself the difficulties of travelling and locomotion in general 
are here greatly increased by the state of the rivers, which at such times are often 
so swollen as to be unfordable, and become so violent as even to carry away bridges 
and parts of the road. The rainy season is very little felt in the central parts of the 
‘Western Himalaya, and does not extend to Tibet; though, in some of its provinces, 
especially in Gnari Khorsum and in Western Balti, its influence is still somewhat per- 
ceptible (chiefly during the months of July and August) by a general increase of 
atmospheric moisture and some occasional showers. | 

The southern, lower parts of the Himalaya are best visited from October to 


March; during this period the climate is delightful and bracing; and though the 
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traveller may occasionally find some snow in heights exceeding 5,000 ft, he will 
never be seriously inconvenienced by it. Already in April and May the heat be- 
comes very oppressive here, and is felt in the lower valleys, even up to heights of 
3,500 ft., almost as disagreeably as in the plains of India. 

For the central parts of the Himalaya and its higher valleys the best time for 
travelling is from June to September. It is also only during this time of the year 
that the summer villages of Kamaon and Garhval are inhabited. ° 

The Himalayan passes above 16,000 ft., leading over the principal crest into 
Tibet, are all closed in winter, generally from November to May; even in June it is 
occasionally very difficult to cross a pass exceeding 17,000 ft. To force the passage 
in the height of winter may be attended with serious disasters, and would, at any 
rate, have to be accomplished under circumstances of almost utter impossibility, chiefly 
on account of the severe frost, the uncertainty of the weather, violent storms, and 
drifting snow. If, however, from various causes, such an attempt should be rendered 
imperative, a calm day should be chosen for the dangerous expedition, and as great 
a number of cattle as possible be driven on before, in order to tread down the snow 
and make a kind of path. 

In Tibet Proper, the amount of snow-fall is generally so small as to render 
travelling possible throughout the year; and, indeed, the road from Tibet to Turkistan 
and to most parts of Central Asia remains passable at any time. The traveller will, 
however, suffer greatly from: cold, and should, if possible, avoid travelling in these 


countries 1n winter. 


Time for Marching. It is advisable to leave the camp early in the morning, 
but never to travel by night, as the place of destination ought to be reached by 
sunset. Travelling by night in the mountains, either on horseback, or on foot, is, 
under all circumstances, dangerous; particularly in the higher parts of the Himalaya 
and Tibet, where the roads generally consist of mere tracks, which even those men 
best acquainted with them are but too liable to lose by night.’ Besides, in these 
parts, where wood is so very scarce, no torch-lights can be procured; therefore it is 


always advisable to be provided with some substitutes, such as an oil-pot. It is 


1 Adolphe and I had to regret the loss of one of our men when once, in order to avoid detection, we were 
obliged to travel by night. 
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equally important always to be accompanied by a man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the road. Not only is it very convenient to have some one always at hand 
who can give general information with reference to the names of villages, rivers, 
valleys, peaks, and passes, and who may also carry a small bag with a few necessary 
articles; but his presence considerably reduces the chances of unexpected, disagreeable, 
and perhaps dangerous adventures. 

Before starting for the next camp it is necessary to make detailed inquiries 
from the headman (pathan, or patvari) and other villagers, as to the state of the 
road, nature of the rivers and passes, supplies, &c.; for as yet it 1s impossible for 
a route-book of these countries to be complete im reference to the information re- 
quired under this head. A road which has for years been in good condition may 
at once become obstructed by a landslip, the breaking down of a bridge, or various 
other, quite unexpected causes. Again, routes said to be impassable for horses may, 
at certain periods and under favourable circumstances, become practicable for animals 
—perhaps by the unusually low state of a river, or the formation of a snow-bridge. 
Inquiries fairly instituted may even in some cases enable the traveller to remove 


minor obstacles and prevent great loss of time. 


Qutck Travelling. When quick travelling is desired, it is well to keep in 
mind that the difficulties increase proportionately with the length of the stages; large 
towns (an invariable cause of delay) should be avoided, and the luggage reduced as 
much as possible. Even under most favourable circumstances, and if only short stages 
be made, much baggage will constantly prove a source of great trouble and vexation, 
as we ourselves but too often experienced when the ordinary amount of our personal 
effects was increased from time to time by the gradual accumulation of our col- 


lections. 


Crossing of High Passes. If high passes are to be crossed, the encampment 
should be made very near the top, where a rock may always be found to give 
shelter to the tents. In starting early next morning for the pass, the whole day is 
at the traveller’s disposal; and in case it should be found impossible to effect the 
passage, there is still time to return to a convenient lower station. This remark 


applies especially to those high passes which are not regularly used as caravan roads, 
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or which are attempted to be crossed at a season when it is doubtful whether they 
are not already closed.’ | 

When making a glacier expedition, or crossing a pass rarely frequented, where 
neither the traveller, nor any of his people are well acquainted with the road, it 
is preferable to make short stages only. The guides, however, in order to enhance 
their importance, will scarcely ever fail to say that they know all about the road, 
though this will but too often turn out not to be the case. Every requisite supply 
should be provided in abundance for such expeditions, as the men will then be 
cheerful, and not despair at the very first obstacle which may unexpectedly present 
itself. We do not remember any single expedition in very great heights— heights 
which really cannot be compared with those in the Alps—where we did not invari- 
ably meet with difficulties, which, however, with few exceptions, we were always able 
to surmount. 

If it is stated in the route-book that fuel or provisions should be laid in for 
several stages, the traveller should trust to this statement more than to that of the 
natives, who, on such occasions, will often maintain that it is needless to carry pro- 
visions along this route, as they will most likely fall in with a kafila or caravan. 
This may be quite true; but the question is, whether the caravan has supplies to 
spare; and, at the best, one has to depend upon the good will of the caravan people, 
and to pay very dearly for everything required; while it is also quite as likely that 
one may be disappointed in getting anything at all. In this latter case it would be 
necessary to retrace one’s steps in order to procure supplies at the place left some 
hours, or, possibly, some days before. 

After the traveller has laid in provisions for himself, particular care must be 
taken that the servants and kulis also carry the proper amount required for them- 
selves. The tindal, or patvari (the headman of the kilis), should be made responsible 
for this; natives, even those of Tibet, not being disposed to allow a European to in- 
spect and examine their victuals. 

In some parts of the Himalaya, especially in Kamaon and Gadrhval, where a 
great many of the peaks, rivers, and places are intimately connected with Indian 


mythology, the people are much addicted to superstitious ceremonies, upon the strict 


1 See p. 14. 
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performance of which they insist; on such occasions, for example, as the crossing of 
a high pass, or the attempt to ascend a glacier or a peak. Remonstrances are of no 
avail; and the natives are the more reluctant to put off these ceremonies, as they do 
not fail to derive practical benefit from them. Thus, when, at the top of a pass for 
instance, several sheep and goats have been duly sacrificed (which, as a matter of 
course, have been bought at the traveller’s expense), and a small portion of the meat 
has been scattered towards all points of the compass—acts which the traveller is only 
allowed to see from a respectful distance—the remainder is carefully packed up, and 
furnishes many an excellent repast for the people who have been so anxious to pro- 


pitiate their deities. 


Disguise. If intending to penetrate into countries where it may become either 
desirable or even imperative to assume disguise, the traveller should take the greatest 
precaution to keep all arrangements for such expeditions a profound secret; for therein 
lies his principal chance of ‘success. In order to avoid suspicion, it is highly necessary 
to commence arrangements as far away as possible from the country it is intended 
to visit in disguise. One of the greatest difficulties of all is to secure the services of 
a reliable man who may be safely charged with the general execution of the proposed 
journey. This difficulty is much increased by the circumstance, that such a man 
should also be able to act as interpreter. The salary for such persons is high, and 
it is best to make the same dependent upon the success attained. These men are 
always reluctant to name a definite sum, preferring to trust their employer's 
liberality. Certain it is, that, if they perform their duty well, they are entitled to 
a high reward; for the personal risk and danger they incur in such expeditions is 
very great.’ Strict adherence to their suggestions respecting luggage, the merchandize 
serving occasionally in heu of money, and the provisions to be purchased, is advisable, 


even if in some points their remarks may seem rather strange and objectionable. 


1 A most lamentable proof of this assertion is afforded by the fate of the guides who accompanied our un- 
fortunate brother, Adolphe, to Turkistan. For the following facts, see our first Vol., pp. 43-65. Mohammad Amin, 
though a native of the country, was thrown into prison; Murdd, a Jew, obliged to turn Mussalm4n; Abdulla, a 
Mussalm4n from Peshdur, sold as a slave; and a Tibetan put to death. In 1856, after our (Hermann and Robert's) 
return from Turkistan, the Chinese government offered a reward of 1,000 rupis for Mohammad Amin’s apprehension. 
We have also reason to believe that a Tibetan who, some twelve years ago, accompanied the Honourable E. Drum- 
mong to the Mansaraur lake, in Gnéri Khorsum, was put to death by order of the Chinese government. 
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It may happen that, when once far in the interior, circumstances may make it desir- 
able to throw off the disguise and openly to avow one’s self a Kuropean. In most 
cases this is a hazardous proceeding, which should only be resorted to after mature 


consideration, and with the entire consent of the guides. 


Letters. When sending a letter or message to a distance, it should never be 
entrusted to one native alone, but two at least should always be sent in company. 
Although this proceeding increases the expense, it is only by this means that a safe 
delivery of the message can be confidently expected. 


EQUIPMENT AND GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Money. The rupi is not only accepted everywhere in the Himalaya, but even 
in Tibet and parts of Central Asia. For the latter country, however, it is indis- 
pensable to have gold—either Indian gold-mohurs or, better still, gold-dust, and a gold 
com named “tila,” which has a value of about six rupis. Tilas may be had at Leh, 
and in small quantities in Kashmir; but care must be exercised with regard to the 
manner in which they are collected: a demand for a large sum at once may excite 
suspicion and betray the traveller's intention to penetrate into Central Asia. The 
paper currency recently introduced into India is as yet unknown in the Himalaya, and 
for years to come will only be received with distrust. 

It is a good plan to inform the kili who has charge of the package containing 
the cash respecting its contents; the man will then be particularly careful at the 
crossing of rivers, passage of dangerous spots, &c. There is very little fear of being 
openly robbed in any of the provinces which can be traversed in European dress. 

The traveller should not omit to lay in a supply of small copper coins; not only 
is 1t occasionally necessary to pay each of the kiulis individually, as they often object 
to being paid collectively; but in some of the smaller villages it may even happen 
that no change can be procured. . 

If a longer tour be intended, and a protracted stay in the Himalayan provinces 
subject, partially at least, to British rule, and notice hereof be given in due time to 
the authorities at the hill-stations and the Panjab, there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining government drafts on the various hill-chiefs, and even on the Maharaja of 


Kashmir and his thanadar in Leh; but the kind of coin received in exchange for such 
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dratts, though nominally equivalent to the amount specified therein, will not be so 


in reality, the Maharaja’s rupi being somewhat inferior to the Indian government rupi. 


Parvdnas. They should be procured from the civil or military authorities for 
the mountainous provinces subject to British rule. A small party will, perhaps, 
rarely be in urgent want of such documents; but for a larger party they are almost 
absolutely necessary. The authorities at the hill-stations and in the Panjab are well 
known for the obliging kindness with which they provide travellers with these do- 
cuments, a8 soon as an application is made. 

As yet it is not in the power of even the viceroy and governor-general .of 
India to supply parvanas, or letters of introduction, for the chiefs and rulers of those 


countries which I have marked as being penetrable only in disguise.’ 


Servants.’ Three personal servants for each gentleman, including the sais (groom 
for the horse) and a bhisti (water-carrier) common for the whole party, should it 
be composed of several members, will be found sufficient for ordinary purposes. At 
any of the larger towns, during a stay of some duration, the servants always know 
how to procure an assistant, in case such additional help should be found necessary. 
Indian servants are entitled to higher wages in the mountains, as well as to warm 
clothing, and solid shoes. | 

If the traveller be a sportsman, he will perhaps require, besides his personal 
servants, the services of a shikari (shooter), and for the superintendence of his kiulis, 


those of a tindal or patvari (headman or overseer of the kiulis).° 


Horses and Ddndis. Horses, or properly speaking hill-ponies, may be easily had 


for the traveller’s own use at any of the hill stations; and a very good animal may 


1 See p. 4. When travelling in Turkistan we also had our continental passports from Bavaria and Prussia 
with us, although, under existing circumstances, they were of no use. On one occasion Moh&4mmad Amin, our chief 
guide, spoke of the possibility of our wanting Russian parvanas (passports). In order to allay his fears upon this 
subject, we showed him our passports, and were not a little astonished to find that he knew how to distinguish the 
respective emblems of different European countries; for, on returning our passports—after having duly kissed them 
—he declared that we had not the proper papers, “our bird having only one head.” 

? We do not here enter into any details respecting our own establishment, as, on account of our instrumenta 
and collections, we were frequently obliged to have an unusually large one. 

5 With reference to these people, see p. 26. 
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be procured at a price varying from a hundred to a hundred and fifty rupis. Par- 
ticular care should be taken in its selection. An inferior animal for the servants 
will cost from forty to sixty rupis. 

Different opinions exist with reference to the shoeing of horses. It is often 
maintained, that a horse once shod is no longer sure-footed—one of the most ne- 
cessary and essential qualities of a horse to be used in the mountains. This assertion 
is quite true for cases in which shoes are applied to horses according to the European 
fashion; but a horse with thin and properly fitting shoes is not only as sure-footed 
as one without, but will prove more serviceable over stony and rocky ground. The 
traveller does best to accommodate himself to the custom of the province through 
which he is passing. Horses are scarcely ever shod in Kaéméon and Géarhval, so 
that the animal is likely to be ruined there, from this operation being unskilfully 
performed by inexpert natives (nalbands); whilst in Turkistan the people are all in 
the habit of shoeing their horses, a manipulation which they perform very dexterously ; 
most of the Turkistanis have even a slight knowledge of the veterinary art. Hach 
caravan carries with it the instruments required, and the men are thus enabled to 
shoe any of the horses whenever it may be found necessary. | 

The mode in which the saddte and the luggage are put on the horse’s back’ 
is very important. Pads (ndmdas) made of felt or wool (to each side of which pockets 
may be attached for carrying weapons or any other articles) are very essential to 
keep the back from being chafed: but on longer and protracted marches, in spite 
of all precautions, a great number of the animals will become so sore in the back 
as to.be altogether unfit for service. 

To ladies, or to invalids unable to ride, a ddndi is to be recommended, in which, 
if carried by trained men, they can be brought up very bad and rough ground, and 
even over some of the more frequented passes. In cases of short temporary illness 
a dandi may occasionally be very useful. Any strong pole, with a cloth sufficiently 
large, elliptically folded, and solidly attached to it in a longitudinal form, may at 
once be converted into a dandi. 

Jhampans, or carrying-chairs, can only be used on better roads, chiefly in the 
outer parts of the Himalaya; but travelling is not very agreeable either in a jhémpan 
or in a dandi. 


1 With reference to luggage horses, see pp. 26 and 27. 
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Tents. Although the traveller may repeatedly have occasion to use a native 
house, or part of it, as his temporary abode,’ yet a tent is indispensable for him 
anywhere in the Himalaya. Its size depends almost entirely upon the traveller’s in- 
tentions. Single-pole tents may be carried over nearly any pass and in any part of 
' the mountains by travellers who wish for particular comfort, and make short stages 
only. It is easy to arrange a single-pole tent so that even a portable iron stove may 
be put up in it without fear of doing any injury—a contrivance which will add 
greatly to its comfort during bleak and stormy weather.” But the use of such a 
heavy tent can only be recommended for an official stay, or to ladies and invalids; 
in general a much smaller tent giving sufficient shelter to the traveller. The kind 
used by us, and which we found to answer our purposes exceedingly well, was the 
following.. It was just high enough to allow of a man standing upright in it with 
his hat on, and large enough to contain a small folding-table, wash-hand-stand, bed,* 
and a few trunks. In being put up, the tent required three poles, each of them con- 
sisting of two pieces; two spare pieces were always kept on hand. Though this con- 
trivance made the poles somewhat heavier (strong wood being necessary), 1t was pos- 
sible by these means to pack them on horses, without any fear that a large projecting 
part would hurry the horse down a narrow path, in unexpectedly turning round a 
corner. 

The tent could be opened on both sides—a contrivance which proved most bene- 
ficial, allowing of our throwing open whichever side was, for the time, turned away 
from the sun, and also promoting a continuous free circulation of fresh air. 

A fly, to form a double roof, could also be attached to the upper part of our 
tent, and it proved an excellent protection against heat as well as against slight 


showers of rain. 


1 During a longer stay at any of the larger towns (Leh, Srinagger, &c.) a native house will be found preferable 
to a tent. It is surprising how easily these houses can be converted into comfortable dwelling-places adapted to 
European wants. 

7 We have seen a very nice arrangement of this kind in a tent belonging to Major Hay, the commissioner 
of Kulu. 

> These tents, as well as the larger ones used by us in India, were made at the well known and highly recom- 
mendable School of Industry at Jablpur in Central India. 

‘ A cot may be carried along most of the principal routes. A folding cot soon gets out of order. 
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The tent-pegs should be of iron, as not only are wooden ones easily broken 
in stony ground, but in parts of Tibet, and even in the higher valleys of the 
Himalaya, they cannot be renewed for want of wood; besides which, the natives are 
only too much addicted to the habit of using wooden tent-pegs as fuel when wood 
is scarce. The mallet should also not be of wood, a good iron hammer being more 
generally useful. - 

A small tent for the servants is absolutely necessary for their proper comfort, 
as well as to enable them to cook during strong gusts of wind. 

A good supply of stout ropes is very valuable, not only for the tents, but for 
various other purposes; they are indispensable for glacier expeditions, and of great 


use in bringing horses across rivers through which they may have to swim. 


Dress. The shoes form one of the most important parts of the dress, especially 
if the traveller sets out on a walking excursion, or glacier expedition. They should be 
of European workmanship, and a much larger stock should be laid in than might be 
expected @ priori to be required. We found soles with screws more serviceable than 
those with nails. It is also advisable to take several pairs of lighter shoes and 
slippers, in case the foot should become sore. Strong shoes (should the traveller be 
able to spare them) are at the same time a present unusually esteemed by the natives." 
Native-made shoes may generally be considered utterly useless. 

Leeches are frequently found during the rainy season, and in some of the lower 
valleys of the Himdlaya in such numbers as to become very disagreeable and trouble- 
some. One of the most simple modes of protection is to soak the gaiters or stockings 
in brine. Where leeches are particularly numerous, long leather gaiters, the upper part 
of which is turned downwards, are very useful: the fold puts a definite stop of the 
further progress of the leeches, and a great many may sometimes be found therein. 

Flies, mosquitoes, and smaller peepsies (the bites of which are very painful, 


generally terminating in sores) infest many of the lower valleys of the Himalaya, even 


1 When leaving Leh, we had to make donations to several official persons, amongst which the one we considered 
the most valuable was a double-barrelled gun, and one of the inferior articles a new pair of strong shoes with gaiters. 
When our people charged with the delivery of the presents had returned from the thanadar’s residence, their official 
companion told us—making the necessary salams—that his master, although delighted with his present, had pre- 
ferred making a slight alteration, he having taken the shoes for himself in exchange for the double-barrelled gun, 
which he gave to his munshi. 
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up to heights of 8,000 ft.: mosquito-curtains sometimes become very desirable 
there. | | 

With reference to the other various articles of dress, the traveller will soon dis- 
cover what suits him best. A water-proof coat will be found very agreeable, less 
for being worn than for being spread on damp ground, but particularly as a pro- 
tection for the bedding. Fur, as well as light clothes, should never be wanting in 
a traveller’s kit; he would also do well to be careful, even at great heights and in 
northern latitudes, to protect himself properly against the dangerous effects of the 
sun. At any time of the year, a large Indian sola-hat will be found very agreeable. 
In lower parts, especially during the months of April and May, an umbrella with a 
white cloth-cover is almost as indispensable as anywhere in India. 

Large veils of various colours (green, blue, and black) are a protection, absolutely 
necessary, against the glare of vast snow-fields, and are also most thankfully accepted 
‘by the guides, who are only too glad to exchange their snow-spectacles (consisting of 
a web of horse or yak hair, generally with a small perforation in the centre) for a bit 
of a veil, which not only protects the eyes, but also parts of the face. By the glare 
of the snow and exposure to heavy and bleak winds the skin of the face, if unpro- 
tected, may become so affected as finally to peel off. 


Weapons. The lead, shot, and powder required for the whole journey must 
be procured before starting, shot not being obtainable in the interior, and powder 
being generally of a very coarse and inferior description. The various instruments 
required for cleaning the traveller’s arms form a necessary part of his kit. 

Weapons (besides: their importance for personal protection), as also larger knives, 
lead, shot, and powder are particularly to be mentioned as articles well suited for 


presents to natives. 


Provisions. Of certain sorts of provisions the traveller should take with him 
at starting enough for the whole time his journeys may last: such are especially tea 
and coffee. Tea may be obtained in large quantities in Tibet, but it is very doubt- 
ful, whether it will be to the traveller’s taste; coffee is to be had nowhere in High 
Asia, except sometimes in small quantities in Kashmir. Even sugar may occasionally 


be scarce, so that it is advisable to lay in a small stock. The greatest economy is 
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to be exacted from the servants in the use of these articles, the loss of which may 
be very disagreeable, and at times irreparable. As the native cooks are too much 
inclined to waste, it is best to give out but small quantities, and to lock up the 
principal stock; a very convenient way of doing which, without being encumbered 
with locks and keys, is by pasting a slip of paper round the edges of the tin-boxes 
in which these articles are packed, and making a mark across it with a pencil or 
pen. This acts as a kind of talisman, for the box cannot be opened without the 
mark being injured. 

As provisions in general, if travelling in an uninhabited country, flour for making 
chapatis (a kind of toasted substitute for bread), rice, potatoes, and a small herd of 
living animals, goats and sheep (“peripatetic mutton,” as Mr. Russell styles them in 
his Diary), are to be considered the most important. The latter can be taken by the 
traveller along any route.’ It is also advisable to lay in a supply of biscuits and 
hermetically sealed soup. | 

With reference to liquors, the heavier wines (sherry, port, madeira), as also 
beer stand even a lengthened transport exceedingly well. Claret, white wines, and 
hock will soon be converted into a non-descript kind of vinegar. <A large supply 
likely to last for some time causes an immence increase in the weight of the 
luggage.’ 

A good substitute for wine and beer—of course sparingly used—zis brandy; and 
though the traveller may, from various causes, personally object to its use, yet some 
bottles are indispensable, on certain occasions, as presents to the natives of the 
higher parts of the Himalaya and Tibet.* For, after difficult expeditions, the people 
eagerly look out for a good drop of brandy, which they always enjoy very judiciously 
at a time when their services are not urgently required. Nay, they even sometimes 
went so far as to request us to fix the time when they could best partake of the 
brandy, a question, which first puzzled us, but the meaning of which we soon found 
out. It always implied a tacit consent on our part to the members of such a party’s 
being allowed to get more or less intoxicated. But, to do them justice, it must be 


stated that such occasions were very rare. 


1 The natives frequently use sheep as animals of burden, each carrying about seven pounds. 
? Twenty bottles filled with beer are considered an ordinary kuii load. 
’ To ensure the brandy against damage, part of it may be decanted into strong stone bottles. 
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Wines and spirits of various kinds suitable to European taste’ are gradually 
becoming obtainable in the capital of Kashmir, and even in some of the larger towns 
of the Himalaya. | 

Cigars occupy so much space that it is preferable to substitute tobacco, packed 
in tin-boxes. We found tobacco’ (growing even without local cultivation) generally 
used by the natives; but it cannot be procured properly prepared anywhere in the 
the interior. | 

Candles and matches* can be obtained nowhere in the Himalaya. Soap of an in- 
ferior description is occasionally to be had in Tibet, and almost anywhere in Turkistan. 


But it will be found too alkaline for personal use. 


Medicine Chest. A small portable medicine chest (easily procurable at any 
of the larger stations of India, but scarcely at the hill-stations) must be taken for 
any long trip, and is so much the more valuable as the traveller will only too often 


be requested to distribute medicines to native sufferers. 


Breakfast and Dinner Service, and Cooking Apparatus. With reference to 
the former, as few articles as possible should be of porcelain or glass, the material 
best adapted being tin, or electrotyped ware. Such ware should, however, be bought 
at one of the larger stations of India, as it is rarely to be obtained in any of the 
shops existing at the hill-stations, where, to a certainty, the prices asked would be 
exorbitant. 


The cooking utensils should be entirely of tin, not of tinned copper; tinning being 


1 Various kinds of native-made spirits may be had in considerable quantities in the higher valleys of the 
Himalaya, as well as in almost any larger village of Tibet. 

* The Indians have occasionally a curious mode of smoking. We saw them make two holes in the clayey ground 
at a short distance one from the other, connecting them, about two inches below the surface, by a small channel. 
The tobacco was put on one hole and lighted by a piece of charcoal; a man applied his mouth to the other and 
puffed away heartily. In the névé regions we even saw the Tibetans doing the same in the granular snow, which 
was first slightly compressed by the foot. The tobacco burnt tolerably well, when the coal was good, and the smoke 
was remarkable not only for its low temperature but also for being almost entirely free from ethereal oils. 

* The Tibetans know how to make excellent tinder from various kinds of bark, which they frequently light by 
means of a burning (magnifying) glass, with which they are very generally provided. On one occasion, at the SAssar 
pass, at a height of 17,753 ft., we greatly astonished our companions by constructing a large lens from a piece of 
fine transparent glacier ice. We advised them to use it as a glass-lens, and, as a matter of course, ice being very 
diathermanous, nothing prevented them from lighting their tinder with it. 


III. 4 
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an operation with which the natives in the hill-countries are but little conversant; 
by using copper vessels exclusively the danger of the formation of verdigris is very 


great, if the vessels be not kept unusually clean. 


TRANSPORT OF LUGGAGE. 


Packing. <All provisions and articles liable to be damaged by becoming wet 


should be packed as securely as possible; for even in Tibet, where there is generally 


very little to be feared from rain, the fording of. rivers may be very detrimental 
to them. 
Each of the various packages should be arranged so as to enable one kuli to 


carry it even over difficult and dangerous ground. 


Means of Conveyance. The traveller's luggage is carried in the Himalaya al- 
most exclusively by kilis; in some of the higher valleys by jhubus (a cross-breed 
between the yak and the Indian bullock); in Tibet by horses, yaks, and asses;' and 
in Turkistdn and Central Asia by horses or camels. Kulis cannot be hired at all in 
the last-named countries, and can only be obtained with difficulty in some provinces 
of Tibet, especially in Gnari Khorsum. 

A traveller in the Himdlaya who intends making slow stages or frequent halts 
would do best to engage the necessary number of kulis for a long period. He will 
have to pay his kulis, on an average, three anas a day when marching, and two anas 
on a rest-day, though these prices vary in different provinces. The wages of kiulis are 
highest in the environs of Simla, Nainital, and Masstri; lowest in the higher valleys 
of Garhvdl. On no account should an agreement be entered into to provide either 
the kulis or the personal servants with food, this being a source of endless quarrel- 
ling and vexation; for although the food provided may be of the best quality, and 
the most liberal allowance be made, the people will never be satisfied, but will invariably 
annoy their master with groundless and interminable complaints, which it will be 
beyond his power to remedy. Whenever any party requires a larger number of kuilis, 
the services of a tindal or patvari, who acts as superintendent, should be secured, and 


care be taken to provide some “chaprass” (belts with engraved plates); in case of 


' Asses are reckoned to carry about a kuli load; these animals are not very numerous. 
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need, the personal servants may also be able to act as chaprassis (bearers of such belts). 
If the tindal 1s an active, smart man, and well acquainted with his duty, kilis may be 
changed every stage, an arrangement which has the advantage of enabling the traveller 
to halt at his pleasure, and to pursue his journey with greater speed. No positivé rules, 
however, can be given here; we found it best to accommodate ourselves to the custom 
prevailing in the country. 

In Tibet little difficulty is experienced in larger places in hiring horses or yaks 
along a route: this plan is decidedly preferable to that of buying the animals, which 
is far more expensive; but the bovine animals are in so far objectionable as they 
are easily subject to illness, if it be impossible to provide them with food regularly. 
Mules (animals rarely found), to which the natives ascribe wonderful endurance in 
fatigue, cannot be hired, but must be purchased. The prices are high (200 to 300 rupis) 
and, in our opinion, very disproportionate to the working power of the animals. 

If a traveller should succeed in penetrating as far as Turkistaén and Central Asia, 
he must act entirely according to circumstances. In most cases he will be obliged— 
as we always were—to purchase all the animals he requires for the transport of his 
baggage. In such difficult expeditions we should strongly advise him to provide him- 
self most liberally; for the chances of losing some of his animals by the great fatigue 
they have to undergo, or of being robbed of them, are so great, that he may con- 
sider himself extremely fortunate if he should be able to move on for several weeks 
with his luggage without being obliged to leave considerable portions of it behind. 

Camels (the two-humped, Bactrian species) we frequently saw employed by the 
caravans trading between Yarkand and Leh, on a route which leads over passes ex- 
ceeding 18,000 ft. We bought some of the animals, and found that they endured 
the fatigue admirably well, but we had to get their feet protected, on bad roads, by 
a kind of leather bag. These powerful animals also proved exceedingly useful in | 
crossing some of the larger rivers. When, hereafter, the roads in the central parts 
of the Himalaya and in Tibet are improved, it is not unlikely that the Bactrian 
camel may come into much more general use. 

The one-humped camel, the dromedary, is frequently used in some of the outer 
parts of the Himalaya, in Chamba, and Jému, and also in the western parts of Central 
Asia. 


4* 
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THE ROUTES. 


A principal stage (one day’s march) is distinguished by the name’s being printed in large italics. 


The intermediate stages, viz. those best suited for an occasional encamping ground, or a halt for 
breakfast, are printed in small italics. 


Route No. 1. Dhdénpur (7,958 ft.); copper mines are close to 
‘this village—Dedli—Sed6li— Pddali—Cross the 
Alaknanda river by a sangha bridge (level: of 
the Alaknanda river 2,294 ft.). 


From ADHBADRI (Kimdon) to KARNPREAG (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, p. 205.—Tables 


of Routes and Stages, p. 51. Baméth, on the right bank of the Alaknanda 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kaméon and| . river— Continue along the left bank of the 
Garhval. | Kungar river, an affluent of the Alaknanda 
Adhbédri, 30° 9'; 79° 12'—Descend the Adhbadri | river—Cross a small ndlah—Jdngi—Karchina 
valley—Chdndpur—Cross the Pindari river. —Cross a smal] ndlah—Cross the Kingar river 
Karn predg, 30° 16’; 79° 11', on the confluence —Detr—Cross the Kaprigand nalah — Godi- 


of the Alaknanda and the Pindari rivers (level of | ™ath. 
the confluence 2,560 ft.), 12 miles from Adhbadri.| Pékri; copper mines are close to this village— 
Talakiadra—KaAnta. 


— 


Machkdénda(an easy stage)—Cross the Sihalekhal 
and the Kalikhal, or Makvakhal passes. —, 
Ts6bta, 30° 27'; 79° 10’, a dharamsala (8,842 tt.). 
see No. 136. No villages are met with between Machkanda 
and Tsd6bta. Tungnath, a famous temple (9,989 ft.), 

is only four miles distant from Tsdbta. 


Route 


from ADHBADRI to MAst, 


Route No. 2, 
From ADHBADRI (Kam4on) to Ts6BTA (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. AKNOR, routes to and from, see 


7 Nurpur to Naushéra, No. 160. 
Interature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 205-9. P 


Maps: Hoffmeister’s Profiles, Nos. 1—4.— Indian Atlas, 
sheet 66— Strachey’s Kimaon and Garhvyal. 


Adhbddri, 30° 9'; 79° 12’—Cross a small pass | Route 
(from here to Kirsal the road is very bad). | pom A AKSAE CBIN to the Karnakortm Pass, 
A irsal—Cross the Tillekhanikhal and the Khon- see No. 86. 


kalakha] passes—Steep descent (road bad). Bote 
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Route No. 3. 


From AAKSAE CHIN (Turkistan) to AA SUMGAL 
(Turkistan). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


No villages occur along this route, which is 
never used by caravans. Fuel and grass wanting 
at several encamping grounds and scarce all 
along the route. 


AN Aksde Chin, 35° 52’: 77° 51’; 16,620 ft., the 
name of the basin of a lake, periodically filled 
with water; scarcely any grass or fuel—Follow 
the Karakash river. 


Encamp on tts banks; (the valley slopes ex- 
ceedingly gentle; no fuel or grass)— Descend 
the Karakash valley to the salt lake Kiik-Kidl. 


Kiuk-Kiol (15,460 ft.), where grass is to be 
found and scanty fuel; but a large supply of 
the dung of wild animals, dispersed all along 
the shores of the lake, can be collected and 
used as fuel. Though the stage is a long one, it 
will be found desirable to make it, as other- 
wise no grass or fuel will be procurable— 
Descend the Karakash river; one mile below 
the lake Kitk-Kidl pass a large number of 
fine hot springs (15,010 ft.). 

| 


Encamp on the banks of the Karakash 
river; fuel and grass extremely scarce — 
A Katir Déra (14,420 ft.). 


A Bashmalgin (14,207 ft.), on the Karakash | 
river. Fuel plentiful, grass very scarce—Descend 
the Karakash valley. 


A Sikandar Mokam (13,864 ft.) Here are 
traces of a small fort now entirely deserted and | 
in ruins—Descend the Karakash valley. | 


Encamp on. the Karakdsh river—a great | 
many salt-pools are passed—Grass and fuel now 
begin to become more abundant—Descend the 
Karakash valley. 


AKS—ALM: ROUTES 


3—4. 


A Sumgal, 36° 8'; 78° 5’ (13,215 ft), a fine 
pasture ground, with a good supply of fuel. 


ALMORA, various larger routes from, 


see under NAINITAL. 


Route No. 4. 
From ALMORA (Kamaon) to BAGESAR (Kamion). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Road partially made; in some parts bad, but 
never difficult for horses. 
Interature: Madden, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., 


pp. 226-34.—Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 55.—Year- 
book of the Panjab for 1854, part II., p. 118. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. 


Alméra, 29° 35'-2; 79° 37'-94; 5,546 ft.— Road 
branches off to the left for the tea-plantations 
at Havalbagh (see Route No. 6)— Shor—Cross 
the Jak ndlah (road till here very good)—Steep 
descent (very stony) — Ascent to a dharamsala 
(road stony), and to the Pinsholi pass— Descent 
— Takula, 5 hours’ march from Almora; a fine 
encamping ground under large fir-trees; an old 
pagoda in the environs—Cross the Karenjar Jina 
pass— Matela —Tsa&auna — Road branches off to 
the left to Biluri— Cross the Palori pass — 
A dharamsala, near which a tepid spring — 
Cross the Gumti river by bridge. 


Bagesar, 29° 47'; 79° 45’, with a bangalo, 


(2,730 ft.); four and a half hours’ march from 
Takula. From Almora to Bagesar is a very long 
and fatiguing march. 


Route 
from ALMORA to NaINITAL, 
see No. 160. 


ALMORA: 


Route No. 5. 
From ALMORA (Kamaon) to P ETORAGARH (Kamaon). 


There are two different routes; the one by Dol, 
which, though longer, is the best and generally 
taken; the other by Jagesar. 


A. 
Alméra to Petoragarh by Dol. 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, Vol. XVII, 
part I., pp. 598—609. — Year-book of the Panjab for 
1854, part IL, p. 115. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.— Strachey’s Kiméon and 
Garhval. 


Almora, 29° 35'-2; 79° 37'-9&: 5546 ft. — 
Descend to the Sval river —Cross it on iron 
suspension bridge called Bishéshar— Ascent — 
Bandani Dévi (fine view from here of Almoéra 
and the snowy range)— Guna pani pass (road 
now very level). 


Dol, a bangalo, very small and bad (ab. 6,100 ft.), 
15 miles from Alméra— Ascend to Sdur Pathka, 
3 miles from Dol— Paya pdni, 7 miles from Déo 
Dhara — Continue along the crest of a ridge 
(road in general very good)—Steep ascent. 

Déo Dhura, or Di, a bangalo (6,867 ft), 
17 miles from Dol; rather a long stage, with 
few villages on the road, though many lie 
close by—Descend to Garsa Lekh (road good, 
but tortuous) — Pati Jdaulari, 6 miles from Farka 
bangalo (here is a fine cedar grove and shrine), 

I’arka, a bangalo (5,827 ft.), 13 miles from Déo 
Dhtra—Fort Hastings. 

Raikot, a bangalo, 10 miles from Farka. Close 
to Raikot lies Lohughét—Pass the Sui groves 
of deodar cedars—Jirkiina, 31/, miles from Rai- 
kot— Jangi ka Katki—A very steep descent 
— Dargdra, a bangalo, containing two rooms 
only, 9 miles from Raikot (from Dargara an 
excursion may be made to the Rimesar temple 


II. 


ROUTE 5. 33 
and bridge, but, a few months of the year ex- 
cepted, the heat is excessive)—Cross the Sarju 
river. 


Kanthagdu, a bangalo on the left bank of 
the Sarju river (3,900 ft.), 8 miles from Dargara 
(Raikét to Kanthagai is a rather long stage) 
—Gung, 1 mile from Kanthagai (road very bad) 
—Thoki (from here a good path leads up to 
the Thakil mountain, or Thalkedar, as it is 
called in the Shor valley)—Cross the Théki pass 
— Tharkot. 

Petoragarh, 29° 36’; 80° 11’; 5,549 ft., in the 
Shor valley ; a fine fort, 12 miles from Kanthagaa 
(an easy stage).— Sixteen miles E. of Petora- 
garh, the Kali river is passed by an iron sus- 
pension bridge (span 180 ft.); this river forms 
the boundary between the British and Nepalese 
dominions (level of the river 1,875 ft.). 


COB. 
Alméra to Petoragdrh by Jagesar. 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 54. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaéon and 
Garhval. " : . 


Almora, 29° 35'-2; 79° 37'-98; 5,546 ft. — 
Cross the Sval river—Cross two of its affluents 
— Chani, 1 mile from Supi. 

Spi, 8 miles from Alméra (an easy stage) — 
Sirmoli. 

Jdgesar, on the left bank of the Jagesar river, 
an aftluent of the Sdrju river, 12 miles from 
Supi— Continue along the Jagesar river — 
Mahar: — Neali — Cross the Sdrju river by an 
iron suspension bridge. 


Gangolihdth, 16 miles from Jagesar— Cross 
the Ramganga river. 

Bans, 9 miles from Gangolihath. 

Petoragadrh, 9 miles from Bans. (For details 
see part A of this route.) 


ou 


34 ALM——ASK: ROUTES 6—8. 


Route No. 6. Titila, or Titil (ab. 8,000 ft.), 54/, hours’ march 
from Kéla— Cross the Roling Dhira pass 


From ALMORA (Kaméon) to SOMESAR (KAm4on). 
(ab. 10,000 ft.), a long ascent, but an easy one— 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Bunbin. 
Interature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, ; pats ane 
part I, pp. 609 —12.— Year-book of the Panjab for Gala, a hamlet, 2 miles W. of the Kali river, 
1855, part IL, p. 118. with two or three houses, occasionally even un- 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kaméon and| inhabited, 7 hours’ march from Titila—Cross the 

Garhval. Nirpania Dhiura pass (ascent tolerably steep, path 
mostly in steps, but in good order)— A Dan- 
danhyar (a miserable little ledge). 

A Golam La (ab. 8,000 ft.), 6 hours’ march from 
Gala. 

A Lamédre, on the right bank of the Kali river, 
6'/, hours’ march from /\ Golam La — Continue 
to ascend the Kali valley—Cross the Pakti and 

oe 2 miles later the Palangar rivers. 
|B udhi, on the right bank of the Kali river.— 

ANDISHAN, routes to and from, see ' Ascend the Chéto Bindik pass (10,500 ft.) 

Osu to TAsuxenp, No. 168. | Gdrbia, 30° 7’; 80° 48’; 10,272 ft., near the 
| left bank of the Kali river. 

| oe 

| 


Route No. 7. Route No. 8. 


Almora, 29° 35'-2; 79° 37'-98; 5,546 ft. — 
Havalbagh (4,114 ft.), tea-plantations, 12 miles 
from Almora—Continue along the right bank 
of the Kosilla river. 


Somesar, 29° 47'; 79° 35’; ab. 4,700 ft., 18 miles 
from Alméra; a long stage. 


From ASKOT (Kiméon) to GARBIA (Kaméon). From ASKOT (KAmaon) to Imua (Kamaon). 


A principal route, chiefly used by the Bians people, A secondary route, rarely taken, impassable for 


passable for horses. horses 
Ltterature: Strachey, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL., Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kiaméon and 
part IT., pp. 988—114. Garhval; no trace of a route is indicated on any of 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.— Strachey’s Kamaon and these maps. 


Garhval, and his map to illustrate the journey to Askét, 29° 46’; 80° 19’; 5,089 ft., 2 miles W. 


Rakus Tal. ae 
of the Gori river, near its confluence with the 


A skot, 29° 46’; 80° 19'; 5,089 ft, 2 miles W. Kali river (level of the confluence 2,059 ft.). Here 
of the Gori river, near its confluence with the 


provisions are to be collected for the next two 
Kali river (level of the confluence 2,059 ft.). 


| marches. 
Gdarjia Ghat—Dharchila (ab. 2,750 ft.). Camp road leads through jungles up the Gori 


Balvakét valley. No villages are met with as 
Ragan small villages; supplies scanty. | Camp ) fa. as Kandr—Tibli. 


Kéla, or Sialpdnth (sb. 4,750 ft), on the Shérra (supplies extremely scanty). 


right bank of the Kali river, near its junction Camp (no supplies). 


with the Dauli river —Cross the Dauli river— | [mla@, 30° 2’; 80° 2’, near the right bank of the 


. Steep ascerit. (ori river. . oe 


ASK—BAD: ROUTES 9, 10. 


Route 
from ASKOT to SATGARH, see No. 1838. 


AsTOR, see Haséna. 


Route No. 9. 


From BADRINATH (Girhval) to DABA (Gnéri Khérsum). | 


This route, impassable for horses, was only 
once crossed, some 37 years ago, by the Mana 
people with their sheep, at an immense loss of 
cattle. 
peans who have taken this route. 


We are, we think, as yet the only Euro- 


It is one of the most difficult routes, leading 
over the [bi Gamin pass (20,459 ft.), the highest 
as yet known. At least eight days’ provisions must 
be laid in, as well as fuel. The route is only 


practicable in July and August. 


The five marches from Mana to Mangnang | 


as indicated here, can only be made under the 
most favourable circumstances; it is well to re- 
member, at least with reference to provisions, that 
six, or even seven days may reasonably be employed; 
if the provisions should fail, the traveller is in- 
evitably lost in the wilderness. 

-Bddrinath, 30° 46’; 79° 20’; 10,124 ft., on 
the right bank of the Vishnuganga river — 
Mana (10,308 ft.), 1/. hour’s march from Badri- 
nath—Ascend the Sarsutti valley — A Musa- 
pani — A Bartual — A Ghastoli, on the Sarsttti 
river (13,119 ft.). 

A Sarsutti, at the foot of the Sarsutti glacier 
(15,564 ft.)—Ascend the Sarsutti glacier. 


Encamp as high up the glacier as pos- 
sible (at about 18,500 ft.)—Cross the [bi Gamin 
pass (20,459 ft.)—Descend the lateral branch of 
the {bi Gamin glacier to its junction with the 
principal [bi Gamin glacier (parts of this descent 
are extremely dangerous). 


Encamp at this junction (at about 18,400 ft.) 
—Descend the ‘main {bi Gamin glacier. 


Ditba: 31° 
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Encamp at its foot (16,642 ft.), a long and 
difficult march — A Manchyt — A Jonze — Cross 
the Tonze river by bridge and enter the Mangnang 
valley— A Dora (13,520 ft.)— A Dira (13,800 ft.), 
in the Mangnang valley— A Sangnang. 

Madngnang (13,457 ft.), a monastery on the 
left bank of the Mangnang river (here very 
scanty supplies are procurable)—Kansar. 

14‘; 79° 39’, a long march from 

Mangnang. 


ee, 


Route 
from BADRINATH to JHOSIMATH, 
see No. 77. 


Route No. 10. 
From BApDRINATH (Garhval) to the MANA Pass 
(Garhval-Gnari Khérsum). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Painjdb and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panja&b and adjoining countries. 


Badrinath, 30° 46’; 79° 20'; 10,124 ft., on 
the right bank of the Vishnuganga river— Mana 
(10,308 ft.), ¥/, hour’s march from Badrinath —- 
Ascend the Sarsutti valley — A Musapani — 
A Bartual — A Ghastoli, on the Sarsutti river 
(13,119 ft.)— A Chamirau. : 

A Dhanrdu, on the Sarsatti river (14,674 ft.), 
a rather long march, on the southern slopes of 
the Mana pass. (Mana pass: 31°5'-0; 79° 15’. 3B; 
18,406 ft.). 


Routes 
fom BApRINATH to MAsstnri, see MAssvr 
to BADRINATH. 
From BADRINATH to NarnivAu, see NAINITAL 
to BADRINATH. 


5 * 
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36 BAGD—BAGE: ROUTES 11, 12. 


Route Route 
from A BXopodr to KATHI, from A BAGDOAR to SHIMPTI, 
see No. 99. see No. 187. 
Route 
Route No. 11. from BAGESAR to ALMORA, 
From A BAGDOAR (Kiméon) to MfLUM (Kamion). see No. 4. 


A principal route, passable for horses, though at 
some spots, with great difficulty. 


Route No. 12. 
Literature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 55.— Year- 


book of the Panjab for 1854, part II., p. 117. From BAGESAR (Kimdon) to KATHI (Kiméon). 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s KAmaon and A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Gaee! Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., 
A Bagdod r, 30° 22’; 79° 50’; 7,518 ft., on the part L, pp. 229-47.— Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, 


part II., p. 118. : 
| Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. 
Bagesar,29° 47'; 79°45’, with a bangalo (2,730 ft.) 
on the right bank of the Sarju river— Continue 
along the right bank of the Sarju river—3 miles 


right bank of the Gori river — Continue along 
the right bank of the Gori river - A Sangtari 
(here is a spot most difficult to be crossed for 
horses; great care must he taken not to injure 
them)—Continue (in June) across snow-bridgcs 
for 2 to 3 hours—A Mapa, on the right bank 
of the Gori river —/ Jelabu (9,750 ft.). | 


Rilkot(10,072 ft.), 6 hours’ march from A Bagdoar, 
under the most favourable circumstances; but 
it is impossible to fix a time; this depends on 


from Bagesar cross the Lahur river—7 miles 
from Bigesar cross the Kanalgarh river (bridges 





| are over both; but as the torrents often carry 
them away during the rains, it should be ascer- 
tained before-hand, whether they are in good 


the season, and on the quantity of horses to condition, the fords not being passable, when 
be brought up here. Scanty supplies procurable 


in Rilkét—Continue up the Gori valley along 
its right side — Martoli (10,955 ft.), near the 
confluence of the Gori and Martoli rivers (level 
of the confluence 10,320 ft.)—Mapan (10,843 ft.), |. 
4 miles S. of Mtum—Pachu (a beautiful view 
of the Nanda Devi peak, 25,749 ft., from here) 
—Cross the Gori river on a narrow and bad 
bridge (horses have to swim across). 
Milum, 30° 34'-6; 79° 54’-8F (11,265 ft.). This 
is the highest village in the Gori valley and 





the rivers are swollen. 
Kabkot (3,854 ft.) near the right bank of the 
Sarju river, 15 miles from Bagesar —Dhuram— 
Haling, on the right bank of the Sarju river— 
Pass a narrow gorge (road occasionally very 
difficult for horses). 
Suring (5,707 ft.), near the right bank of the 
Sdrju river, 5 hours’ march from Kabkét — 





Rikhari — Supi (continous ascent, occasionally 
steep; road rocky and bad)— A Tut, a hamlet, 
| : 3'/, hours’ march from Suring (no provisions are 
the most important one of Johar. procurable)—Cross the Dakri pass (9,655 ft.), 
where a fine view of the Trissil and Nanda 
Khat snow-peaks presents itself. 


BAG——BAR: ROUTES 13, 14. 


Kathi, 30° 7'; 79° 47'; 7,410 ft., on the right 
bank of the Pindari river, 4 hours’ march from 
A Tati. Kathi is the highest village in the Pindari 
valley, consisting of only a few miserable houses. 
Bears are numerous in the neighbourhood. 


Route No. 138. 


From BAGESAR (Kaméon) to SH{MPTI (Kiméon). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Lnterature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 55.— Year-book 

of the Panjab for 1854, part II., p. 117. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Girhval. 
Bagesar, 29° 47'; 79° 45’, with a bangalo (2,730 ft.) 
on the right bank of the Sarju river — Cross 
the Paleati pass (4,150 ft.), easy slopes; road 


occasionally obstructed by decayed and uprooted | 


trees — Cross the Bilkét pass (6,510 ft.) — 
Dingeri—Zatra—Aneria (from the foot of the 
Bilkéet pass till here the road is very level)— 
Kakerat —Kolia—Nari (road covered with large 
stones; continues bad as far as Nakéri)— 
(radera. 

Nakori (4,310 ft.), 7 hours’ march from Bagesar, 
1'/, of which must be walked. A rather long stage 
—Jelmani— Shimgeri—Cross the Toremkér pass 
(6,684 ft.); slopes steep, road bad—Descend to 
the Garéla valley (it is very narrow) — Cross 
the Patterkani pass (6,590 ft.); slopes are less 
steep towards Garéla, than towards Babinia— 
Descend to the Babinia valley (road so bad, 
that riding is almost impossible; valley narrow, 
a mere glen)— Mahargari (road improves and 
continues good till Lati— Lati, close to Jéta 
Bagar, a fine encamping ground. 

Jéta Bagar (3,223 ft.)\—An ordinary kili stage 
from Nakéri, which may be even extended, if 
necessary, to Tisum; encamping ground on a 
fine meadow—Namadi (to the left of the road) 
— Zéna— Budara— Cross the Ramganga river 
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(road till heré good)—Continue along its left 
bank—Najani (to the right of the road)— Tisem, 
a very inferior dharamsdla (3,497 ft.) — Koiti, 
name of a beautiful fir-tree with a wooden bench 
running round its base. 


Dur (4,125 ft.), 7 hours’ march from Jéta Bagar— 
Continue along the right bank of the Tsdkula 
river—Dirtéma—Girgd% (6,347 ft.), on the south- 
western slopes of the Kalamuni pass—Cross 
the Kalamuni pass (9,183 ft.); road good— 
Descend to the Ayar valley (steep descent; 
a waterfall seen) — Cross the Pétuli pass— 
Koipéta, a village already approaching the 
Bhutia character, quite different in general 
appearance from those hitherto passed. 

Shim pti, 30° 5’; 80° 1’; 5,953 ft. This is the 
principal village of the district of Munshari. 


Route 
from BAGESAR to SOMESAR, 
see No, 197. 


Route No. 14. 
From BARA BANGHAL (Chamba) to BARMAUR 
(Chamba). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Pinj&b and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 


Béra Bénghal, 32° 18’; 76° 43’; 8,535 ft., 
on the right bank of the Ravi river — Descend 
the Ravi valley as far as Raiton on its right 
side — Sind. 

Bajole. 

Tidri—Cross several small rivers — Chanail. 

Raiton, a long march— Ascend the Budhil 
valley. 
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Barmaur 32° 26’; 76° 30’; 7,015 ft, on the 
left bank of the Budhil river. 


Route 
from BARA BANGHAL to BIJNATH, 


see No. 27. 


Route 
from BANGHAL to PULING, 
see No. 168. 


Route No. 15. 
From BARAHAT (Gairhval) to BHETI (Garhval). 
A secondary route, passable for horses, but with 
difficulty. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 66 and 65.— Webb’s Map of 
the Ganges, in As. Res., Vol. XI, p. 447. 


Barahat, 30° 43'; 78° 26’, on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi-river—Sairi—A Pandl ka batel 
—Cross the Gaséna river—Cross several ridges. 


Phatéra—Tsakiat—Phatkét—Cross the Hatalu 
ka danda pass —Kumarkoti— Shim ~ Kémot— 
‘Tate—Cross the Tsolpur river— Bagi — Cross 
the Aéra ka danda pass—Méd— A Tsakal. 

Miirriat—Cross the Méddial ka dinda pass— 
Néval — Agar — Bigun —D6lli— Khot — Cross the 
(sanal ka danda pass—Guphal—Cross the Balki 
nadi — Shoala — Guniéli — Arsha — Tansd&ni — 
.\ Tikar— Cross the Piku ka ddnda pass— 
Karia. 


Bhéti, 30° 36’; 78° 44! 


BARA—BARAHAT: ROUTES 15—17. 


Route 
from BARAHAT to DECL, 
see No. 60. 


Route No. 16. 
From BARAHAT (Garhval) to KuTNOR (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
' Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 66, 48, and 65. 


Barahat, 30° 43’; 78° 26’, on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi river — Bokeri— Phatara — 
Basung—Badét—Cross the Kakdt ka danda 
pass—Cross the Barana naddi—Kauva—Parar. 

Uperkoti—Cross the Rishér nalah—Cross the 
Monerar pass—Cross the Tsdkoni pass. 

Shaina. 

Kutnor, 30° 51’; 78° 19'; 5,106 ft., a very easy 
stage. 


' Route 


from BARAHAT to MAsstrI, 


see No. 138. 


Route No. 17. 

From BARAHAT (Garhval) to RAITAL (Garhval). 
A secondary route, frequently taken by fakirs, 
impassable for horses. 

Interature: Webb, in As. Res., Vol. XI., pp. 474-80. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 66 and 65. 

Barahat, 30° 43’; 78° 26’, on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi river—Jakola—Cross two small 
nalahs— Gusali —Doar—Notarna. 

Raital, 30° 49’; 78° 34’; 6,949 ft. near the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi river. 


— — 


BARA: ROUTES 18, 19. 


Route 
from the BARA LAcua Pass to DARcuE, 
see No. 54. 


Route 
from the BArna Ldcua Pass to Légar, 


see No. 126. 


Route No. 18. 


From the BARA LAcua Pass (Lahél-Spiti) to 
PApum (Zankhar). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 153. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

¢ Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjaéb and adjoining coun- 

tries. 

Baéra Lacha Pass, 32° 43'-5; 77° 25'-38; 
16,186 ft.— A Cherpa, northern foot of the pass. 

A Tékpo Soma. 

A Chiumik Marfo. 

Kharkydg, on the Shung river (level of 
the river 13,613 ft.) — Cross the Pise Lingba 
river—Cross the Chingarung Lungba river— 
A Danse, on the right bank of the Shung river 
(level of the river 13,083 ft.)—Cross the ‘Khyaze 
river—Cross the Shung river by bridge. 


Yalle—Siulle (12,717 ft.), a now decayed and 
nearly deserted village on the left bank of the 
Shung river—Cross the Pange river—Cross the 
Shalle river — Réru. 

Munne (12,320 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Shung river— Cross the Jebralzan Tokbo river 
—Cross the Tomasu Tokbo river. 


Pidum, 33° 28'-0; 76° 54'.3F; 11,550 ft. This 
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Route No. 19. 
From the BARA LAcHA Pass (Lahdl-Spiti) to 
/\ RUKCHIN (Ladak). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Cunningham’s Laddk, p. 155, and in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part L, pp. 213-24.—Moor- 
croft, Vol. I., pp. 212-25. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

A Mongbe, southern foot of the Bara Lacha 
pass—Cross the Bara Lacha pass, 32° 43’-5 
77° 25'-38; 16,186 ft.— Namtso, or Yunamtso, 
a small glacier lake (15,570 ft.). 

A Chala (15,273 ft.), northern foot of the 
Bara Lacha pass, 4 miles from its top; (no 
fuel at A Chala)— A Kilung, or Kignung. 

A Téakenak, at the upper limit of shrub vege- 
tation, on the right bank of the Kilung river— 
A Kibubrang— A Chérap. 

A Gydm (13,511 ft.), fuel and grass; an easy 
march— A Démra— A Mirong. 

A Sumdo (15,806 ft.), south-western foot of the 
Lacha Lung pass—Crose the Lacha’ Lung pass 
(16,750 ft.), a gentle ascent— Enter a narrow 
defilé which ends 3 miles before A Phyang. 

A Phydng—Enter the lake basin of Kydngchu 
(15,781 ft.) — Pass the salt-lake Muretso 
(15,517 ft.). 

A Rukchin, 33° 14'; 77° 50'; 15,764 ft. In 

there are tents of the Tibetan 

provisions may be got then, but in 

(A long march from 


summer 
shepherds; 
small quantities only. 
A Phyang to Rikchin). 





BARANG, see BRUANG. 


village, the residence of a Kardar, is the chiet | BARAssv. ‘Under this name are comprised the 


place of Zankhar. 


four villages: Datmir, Gangar, Poa, and Ussilla, 
in the Tons valley. . 


40 BARK—BEK: 
Route 
from BARKOT to JOGAR, 
see No. 79. 


Route No. 20. 
From BARKOT (Girhval) to KUTNOR (Garbval). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Wodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., pp. 138-40.— 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. I1., pp. 58-73.—Skinner’s 
Excursions, Vol. 1, pp. 267-81. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 65. 


Barkot, 30° 48’; 78° 14'; 4,140 ft., on the left 
bank of the Jamna river—Continue along the 
left bank of the JAmna river —Rajtar bridge 
over the Jamna river (level of the river 3,865 ft.) 
—A large spring “Gangani pani” (4,097 ft.), 
close to Rajtar bridge (the legend connected 
with this “holy spring” is contained in Skinner's 
Excursions, Vol. 1., p. 275) — Cross a ndlah — 
Bansar (opposite Bansar is Thanno, from which 
the road branches off to Kidarkanta; see Route 
No. 224)—Khanera. 


Kutnor, 30° 51‘; 78° 19’; 5,106 ft., a large vil- 


lage on the left bank of the Jamna river. 


Route 
fron BARKOT to MANDRASSU, 


see No. 188. 


Route 
from BARMAUR to BARA BANGHAL, 


see No. 14. 


eee 


ROUTES 20, 21. 


| Route No. 21. 


| Fron BARMAUR (Chamba) to CHAMBA (Chamba). 


eo 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. X., pp. 109-11. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Barmadur, 32° 26'; 76° 30’; 7,015 ft., on the 
left bank of the Budhil river —Descend the 
Budhil valley. 


Koh, on the left bank of the Budhil river — 
Cross the Ravi river. 


Chaitrdri, on the left bank of the Ravi river. 
Bassu—Descend the Ravi valley. 


Mahila, on the left bank of the Ravi river — 
Cross the Ravi river by bridge. 


Chamba, 32° 33'; 76° 71’; 3,015 ft. on the 
right bank of the Ravi river. 


Route 
‘from BARMAUR to TRILOKNATH, 
see No. 233. 


| Route 
from BEKHAR to CHABRANG, 


see No. 88. 


| 

| 

| Route 
from Béxyuar to A Do Sumpo, 


see No. 68. 


BEK—BH{: ROUTES 22—25. 41 


Route 2\ Kdkra Kédrik — Cross several rivers — A 
from BEKHAR to Nig ANG, | dharamsala. 
see No. 154. Sdlu— Sauna — Cross the Bhagirdéthi river — 
Bandrani. 
a Radaital, 30° 49’; 78° 34’; 6,949 ft. near the 
Route No. 22. right bank of the Bhagirathi river. (A rather 


long stage; road exceedingly bad). 
From BEKHAR (Gnari Khérsum) to SHIPKI 


(Gnari Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. Route No. 24. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjdb and Western Himalaya.— | From Baeri (Garhval) to CT RiguGI NARAIN (Garbval). 
Gerard’s Koonawur. ; 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 65 and 66. 


Bhétt, 30° 36’; 78° 44’—Kanarsaiir —Cross the 
Kani ghat ndlah— A Mallaki—Bamora — Hath- 
kunz, a dharamsala—Cross the Bhagat river— 

| A Gupet—Tsentuli—Cross the Shong ka danda 

' ridge—Cross the Lumgai nalah—Lumgai. 

I Sa gri—Cross the Katadhiat river —Maléta — 
Uéna—Cross the Boara ka danda ridge—Theas— 
Chatiadir —Chogiaiir— Panéli— Tsagar—Ankiair 


Three marches, always along the left side of the 
Satlej valley. Road described as good; no vil- 
lages, except Kidk, which is close to Shipki. 
As yet I know of no European who has made 
this route. 

Geographical co-ordinates: 


3 f ° / 
Békhar: 31 37; 78 57; 12,676 ft. 
Shipki: 31 49; 78 44; 10,454 ,, 


| 
| —Phat— Baranta—Cross a river by bridge — 
Route | Dalang —Cross a river — Midu— Shidar— Cross 

from BHETI to BARAHAT, two rivers—Bagdeal—Kaibagi—Cross a river. 


see No. 15. A Buali kanta ka Mada — Cross three 
ridges. 
| Mdangu,asmall dharamsala (10,599 ft.) on the 
Route No. 23. | Mangu pass— A Kdndétu (8,942 ft.). 
From BHETI (Girhval) to RAITAL (Gorhval). Lrijugi Nardin, 30° 41'; 78° 56'; 7,217 ft. 


A secondary route, chiefly used by fakirs, im- 
passable for horses. Route No. 296. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 65 and 66. 

Bhéti, 30° 36’; 78° 44’—Karia— Cross the Piku ka | 
danda pass— A Tikar—Tansani - Arsha—Guniaéli | 
—Shodla—Cross the Balki nadi—Guphdl—Cross 
the Balganga river by bridge — Katur, on the 
right bank of the Balganga river. 


From BH{MBAR (Panjéb) to NAUSHERA (Rajauri). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Year-book of the Panjéb for 1854, part IV., 

p. 244; and for 1855, part IV., p. 244. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
Agtnda —Cross a river—K6ti—Cross a nalah tries. 

—Cross another nalah — A Bhingdr — A Pan- | Bhimbur, 32° 59’; 74° 0'’— Cross the Adatak 


grana. | pass (road in parts difficult). 





Ill. 6° 


42 BHi—BIJ: 


Saidabdd Sarai, 9 miles from Bhimbar. 


Naushéra, 33° 7; 74° 12’. 


Route 
from Bufmpar to SIALKOT, 
see No. 188. 


Route No. 26. 


From BHiMBAR (Panjab) to URI (Kashmir). . 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. III, pp. 164-73.— 
Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part IV., p. 245-7. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Painjib and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Pinj&b and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Bhimbar, 32° 59'; 74° 0'— Cross the Adatak 

pass (road in parts difficult). 

Saidabad Sardi, 9 miles from Bhimbar — 
Kambir fort. 

Dharamsala, 15 miles from Saidabad—Kohi- 
ratti, on the Ban river, 6 miles from Dharam- 
sala (road good, almost level). 

Dhina, 6 miles from Kohiratti. No dharam- 
sila; supplies scarce, but fish in abundance— 
Kotli (6,010 ft.), 3 miles from Dhina, with a 
bangalo—Sambri. 

Séra, 10 miles from K6tli, with a bangalo (road 
between Kotli and Séra occasionally bad and 
difficult) — Cross the Main Dal river (generally 
very difficult to be crossed)— Cross the Pich 
river by bridge. 

Puch (3,395 ft.), 9 miles from Séra — Ascend 
along the Betari river, which has to be crossed 
on the way to Kahtta four times, the last time 


over a wooden bridge—Mangial—Devar—Vochi | 


—Nari. 


Kahiita (430 ft.), 6% miles from Pach — 
Ascend to the Piich pass (road rather bad, 
and occasionally difficult) — Al:abad 


narrow, 


ROUTES 26—28. 


Sardi (9,700 ft.), 61/4. miles from Kahtita—Cross 
the Piich pass (8,500 ft.). 
| 


| Haidarabdd Sardi, 6 miles from Aliabad 
(a long march)—Sillikét—-Balkot. 


Uri, 34° 6'; 73° 56’, on the left bank of the 
Jhilum river (level of the river 3,952 ft.). 


| Eee 
| Route No. 27. 


| From BrgnATH (Chamba) to BARA BANGHAL 
(Chamba). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Maps: Blagrave, Becher, and Hutchinson’s Julundhur 
Dooab. 


Bijndath, 32° 3'-1; 76° 38'-98§; 3,357 ft.— 
Sunsal (4,457 ft.), 4 miles from Bijnath. 
Deol, or Deval (4,240 ft.), with a saline spring. 


Pré—Cross the Yare, or Yara pass. 


A Tstnni, on the northern foot of the Yare 
pass. 


S in di. 
Kanar, on the Ravi river. 


Bara Banghal, 32° 18'; 76° 43’; 8,535 ft., on 
the right bank of the Ravi river. 


Route No. 28. 


From BIJNATH (Chémba) to KANGRA (Chamba). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Bijndath, 32° 3'-1; 76° 38'-98; 3,357 ft.— 
Piproli— Andrita. 
Barvarnti (3,198 ft.) —Séla—Pardér—Dhorni. 
Nagr6ti (2,816 ft.)—K6li—Ujen. 
Kdngra, 32° 5'-2; 76° 14'-48; 2,553 ft. 


BIJ—BRU: ROUTES 29—31. 43 


Route Naddun, 31° 47'-0; 76° 18'-58, on the left bank 
fron BigNATH to MANDI of the Bids river (level of the river 1,535 ft.). 
a ’ 
S€é No. 130. 


Route 
from BibAsPuR to Sfmua, 
see No. 189. 


Route No. 29. 
From BILASPUR (Simla) to MAnpI (Kulu). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). Route 
Bilaspur, 31° 19'-6; 76° 44'-38, on the left from BoKHARA to Dros, - 
bank of the Satlej river (level of the river | see No. 66. 


1,535 ft.)\—Continue along the left bank of the 
Satle] river — K6ti — Chandpur — Kandraur — 


D 4 oa o a 2 —S3 Soe 
nalae= Patare — Khangarh—Salar—Cross me Route 
Satlej river. 
i ee from BOKHARA to K6KAND, 
Dihdr, on the right bank of the Satlej river 
see No. 111. 


(level of the river 1,627 ft.); a rather long 
march — Kangu — Bhobvana — Jarolikabdlg — 
Ropri—Banérd (3,210 ft.)—Rurur—Silu. 


| Bénai, routes to and from, see 
Suket (2,951 ft.) —K6la— Bhor — Chéla—Gadh- 


SKARDO to Giteit, No. 195. 


kar. 
Mandi, 31° 42'.7; 76° 55'-38; 2,480 ft, on 
the left bank of the Bids river. Route 
from BRUANG, or BARANG, to CHETKUL, 
Route No. 30. see No. 38. 
From BILASPUR (Simla) to NADAUN (Kalu). a 
A principal route, passable for horses. Route No. 31. 
Interature: Higel’s Kashmir, Vol. 1, pp. 56-79, and p. 156. From Bau Ana, or BARANG (Kandur), to Cufnr 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). (Ksndur). 
Bilaspur, 31° 19'.6; 76° 44'.3, on the left A secondary route, passable for horses. 


bank of the Satlej river (level of the river Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 263-8. 
1,535 ft.)—Cross the Satlej river —Bakroa— Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (secund 
Kamara—Cross the Sher river—Patta—Sahi. edition). 


HM dri — Ukhalli— Kingri — Dagha. Brudng, or Barang, 31° 28'; 78° 11’; 7,411 ft. 


Hamirpur — Chamnér — Sohdri — Harmandar | —€088 the Baspa river. 


(1,266 ft.). RK dla— Barang — Cross the Satlej river. 
6 * 


44 BRU—CHA: ROUTES 32—34. 


Chint, 31° 31'-9; 78° 14'-38; 9,096 ft., near | Puling—Cross several rivers and deep ravines. 


the right bank of the Satlej river. Kdrbak, a small village. 


Camp. 
Route . 
Bi Seas Békhar, 31° 37'; 78° 57'; 12,676 ft. No villages 
from BRUANG, or BaranG to CHIRGAU, are situated between Békhar and Karbak. 
see No. 41. 
| . 
Route No. 82. ! Route 
From BrRuAna, or BARANG (Kanaur), to Mo6ranG from CHABRANG to the MANA Pass, 

(Kanaur). 


see No. 128. 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 276-80. -- 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.— Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (se- 
cond edition) and 65. Route 


Brudng, 31° 28’; 78° 11'; 7,411 ft.— Continue 
along the left bank of the Baspa river—Cross 
the Bdspa river—Continue along the left side see No, 152. 
of the Satlej valley — Zungling. 

Puadri, on the left bank of the Satlej river 
(level of the river 6,555 ft.), 12 miles from 
Bruang; road very bad—Continue along the 
left side of the Sdtlej valley—Purbéni—Rédang,| From CHABRANG (Gnéri Khérsum) to TOLING 
or Ittbe—Skidba. . (Gnari Khorsum). 

RKispa (8,079 ft.), 14 miles from Puari; a long A principal route, passable for horses. 
march—Cross the Tidong river. 

Morang, 31° 35’; 78° 24’, 5 miles from Rispa. 


from CHABRANG to N&LONG, 


Route No. 34. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. 


Chabrang, 31° 26’; 79° 22’; 15,588 ft., 1 mile 
S. of the Satle} river—Continue along the left 
Busuia, routes to and from, see side of the Sadtlej valley (road almost level). 


ASvmeau to Excut, No. 216. Toling, 31° 27'; 79° 32’, near the left bank of 
= the Satlej river (level of the river 12,369 ft.). 


_———— 


Route No. 33. 


From CHABRANG (Gnaéri Khorsum) to BEKHAR 
(Gnéri Khérsum). 


Route 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— from the CHAkO La Pass to DAza, 
Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. see No. 48. 


Chabrang, 31°26’; 79°22'; 15,588 ft., 1 mile S. of 
the Satlej river. Here is the summer residence 
of a Jhungpun (Tibetan official)— A Lomet. 


cHAK—cHAM: 


Route No. 35. 


From the CHAkO La Pass (Gnéri Khérsum) to 
GARTOK (Gnéri Khorsum). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 


Encamp at the south-western foot of 
the Chako La pass—Cross the Chéko La 
pass, 31° 23’-9; 80° 11’-0F; 17,561 ft. — 
A Jamarmu. 

A Sungsdrga, road easy, slopes gentle — 
Cross two ravines (not very deep) — A Namachia. 

A Nékyu—Cross the Indus river (fordable). 

Gdrtok, 31° 40'-0; 80° 18'-4F; 15,090 ft., near 
the right bank of the Indus river (a short 
stage). 


Route 
from the CHAKO La Pass to T6x1Na, 
see No. 229. 


Route 
from CHAMBA. to BxXRrMAur, 
see No. 21. 


Route No. 36. 
From CHAMBA (Chamba) to ISLAMABAD (Kashmir). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himélaya.— 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Chamba, 32° 33’; 76° 7’; 3,015 ft., on the right 
bank of the Ravi river—Descend the Ravi 
valley. 

Rajndgar. 

M anjére—Masi. 

Di gi—Rasoni—Parka—Chinta. 


ROUTES 35—37. 45 


Langara. 

Lohéni. 

Southern foot of the Pddri pass— 
Cross the Padri pass—Batta— Manda. 

Bhadr ar. 

Jangalvdra—Kuligiarh. 

Shalamar. 


Kishtvdr, on the left bank of the Chinab 
river (an easy stage)—Cross the Chinab river. 


Eastern foot of the Pir Panchéki pass 
Cross the Pir Panchaki pass — Joharkét — 
Garala. 


Lohdr—Pass several villages. 
Bindddi—Pass a great many villages. 


Islamabdd, 33° 43'.8; 75° 8-78; 5,896 ft., 
near the right bank of the Jhilum river. 


Route 
from CHAMBA to NURPUR, 
see No. 159. 


Route No. 37. 


From CHAMBA (Chamba) to PADUM (Zénkhar). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Interature: Thomson’s Western Himalaya, p. 335-63. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Painj4b and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
Chamba, 32° 33'; 76° 7'; 3,015 ft., on the right 
bank of the Ravi river. 
Pokri. 
Kalthor—Binderi. 
Git. 
Southern foot of the Sdchi pass — Cross 
the Sachi pass (15,500 ft.). 


46 


Northern-foot of the Sachi pass. 

Padrghvdal—Descend the Chinab valley. 

Asthari, on the right bank of the Chinab 
river. 

Shol. 

Chatargarh, on the right bank of the Chinab 
river — Ascend the Butna valley — Liundi — 
Chishét (ab. 8,200 ft.)—Himor. 

Camp on the right bank of the Butna 
river. 

Camp at the foot of the Umdasi pass 
—Ascend a glacier—Cross the Umasi, or Bardar 
pass (18,123 ft.)\—Descend a large glacier. 

Camp at the foot of the glacier— 
Pass several small villages. 

Markim —Sani. 

Pédum, 33° 28'-0; 76° 54-3; 11,550 ft. This | 

chief 





village, the residence of a Kardar, is the 
place of Zankhar. 


Route 
from CHAMBA to TRILOKNATH, | 
see No. 234. 


CHANGCHENMO is the name of a valley in Pang- 
kong, E. of Tangtse and N. of the salt-lake 
Tsomognalari. 


— 


Route No. 38. 


From CHETKUL (Garhval) to BRUANG, or BARANG 
(Kanaur). 

A secondary route, with difficulty passable for 
horses. 


Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 250-62. 





Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second 
edition) and 65. 

Chéthul, 31° 20’; 78 36’, on the right bank 

of the Baspa river (level of the river 11,275 ft.) 





— — 


CHA—CHE: ROUTES 338, 39. 


— Continue along the Baspa valley—Cross the 
Shiti ndlah and the Mongsa, or Lingnara ndlah 
— Rakcham, 2 hours’ march from Chétkul—Cross 
the Shon, or Gor nadi — Dangdangsi— Cross 
the Rona, or Chiling river — Rakchamang — 
Cheringhe— Kaldo. 

Sdngla (8,520 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Baspa, 3 hours’ march from Rakcham— Cross 
the Baspa river by bridge—Continue along the 
left bank of the Baspa river—Chadsang—Shoang. 

Brudng, or Barang, 31° 28'; 78° 11’; 
7,411 ft. } 


Route No. 39. 


From CHETKUL (Garhval) to MG6RANG (Kanaur). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— 
Gerard’s Koonawur.— Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab 
and adjoining countries. 


Chétkul, 31° 20'; 78° 36’, on the right bank of 
the Baspa river (level of the river 11,275 ft.)\— 
A Shalpia (14,341 ft.), on the southern foot of 
the Charang pass (17,348 ft.)—Descend the Nan- 
galti valley. 

A Kiukuchi (12,457 ft.), a long march—Cross 
the Todung river. 

Gramang, or Tdangi (9,428 ft.), on the To- 
dung river. 


Morang, 31° 35'; 7x 24’. 


Route 
from CHETKUL to MUKBA, 


see No. 143. 


Route 
from CHETKUL to NELONG, 
see No. 158. 


CHE—CHI: 


Route 
from CHETKUL to Ussitna, or Osxét, 
See No. 238. 


Route 
from Cuint to Brudne, or BARANG, 
séé No. 31. 


Route | 
from CHini to Sima, see Sfm“a to Cunt. 


Route No. 40. 


From CuHinI (Kandur) to SUNGNAM (Kanaur). 


— ae ee 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Jiterature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 299-302.—Hoffmeister’s 
Briefe aus Indien, pp. 271-300.—Hutton, in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII., Part II. pp. 922-36. — Jacque- 
monts’ Journal, Vol. II., pp. 233-86.—Tables of Routes 
and Stages, p. 316.— Tkomson’s Western Himalaya, 
pp. 79-95. 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second 

edition). 

Chint, 31° 31'-9; 78° 14'-38; 9,096 ft., near 
the right bank of the Satlej river— Kashbir 
(9,284 ft.)— Pass through a forest (road con- 
tinues level)— Descend a steep ravine— Cross 
the Malgan river (level of the river 8,171 ft.)— 
Ascent of more than a mile. 


Pangi (9,197 ft.), 4 hours’ march from Chini (an 
easy stage; road as far as Lipa bad)—Cross the 
Kozhang river — Cross. the 
(13,145 ft.). 


Vérang pass } 


1 The Vérang pass may be avoided and the distance 
divided into two marches, by following the course of the 
Satlej river, viz. Pangi— Akp a (8,450 ft.), 11 miles from. 
Pangi— Lipa, 11 miles from Akpa. 


ROUTES 40, 41. 


4% 


| Lipa, or Lipi (8,723 ft.), a long and weari- 


some march, 13 miles from Pangi. 

Liébrang (9,296 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Satlej river, 7 miles from Lipa; an easy stage 
—Tapang—Cross the Ruinang pass (14,508 ft.), 

Sungnam, 31° 46’; 78° 27'; 9,020 ft., a large 
village, 11 miles from Ldbrang. 


Route 
from CHINI to the VANatu Bringer, 
see No. 239. 


Route No. 41. 


From CHIRGAC (Simla) to BRUANG, or BARANG 
| (Kanaur). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Interature: Hutton, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., 
part II., pp. 920-37. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


Chirgdu, 31° 14'; 77° 52', near the confluence 
of the Pabar and Andriti rivers (level of the. 
confluence 5,607 ft.)—Continue along the right 
bank of the Pabar river. 


Pika (7,720 ft.), an easy march — Chingsvar — 
Cross the Sipan river. 

Jiéinglik (9,257 ft.), 7 miles from Pika; a very 
easy march. For the next two marches no 


villages aré met with. 


Litt, 6 miles from Janglik. Here is a kind 
of ruined bdngalo. No provisions to be got 
here (Pika to Liti may easily be done in one 
march)—Cross. the Buranda pass (15,296 ft). 


Brudng, or Barang, 31° 28’; 78° 11; 
7,411 ft., a long stage. 


48 CHI—CHU: ROUTES 42, 43. 


Route Route No. 43. 
from CHIRGAU to SAIRI, | From CHORBAD (Balti) to Kfgis (Balti). 
see No. 180. A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Lnterature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 163.— Thomson, in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., pp. 107, 108, and in 


Route No. 42. Western Himalaya, pp. 208-20. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
From CHirRGAG (Simla) to the VAnotu BripGe Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
(Simla). tries. 
A secondary route, passable for horses. Chérbad, 34° 49'; 76° 28’; 8,879 ft., on the 
Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 235-47. right bank of the Sbay6k river — Kimik— 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). Kusting—Cross the Kisting river. 


Chirgau, 31° 14’; 77° 52", near the confluence! Kajqs, a short march of 8 miles — Continue 
of the Pabar and Andriti rivers (level of the along the Shayék river—Dau— Linka. 
connmence 20ers): Surmo, 12 miles from Kias—Yuguching. 

Khadapalu (8,285 ft.), near the left bank of the 

Fol, 9 miles from Bithian—Cross the Shatul, or| Shaydk river. 

Panui 15,555 ft.). +» J: 
anu pass (15,555 ft.) . Karku, 


Bithian, 10 miles from Chirgaa. 


10 miles from Khapalu — Brdghar, 
Encamp at its northern foot (a long! 4 miles from Karku. 


march)—Panui. | Kunis, on the right bank of the Shayok river, 

Vangtu Bridge, 31° 37'; 77° 54! F, on the| 7 miles from Braghar—Continue along the right 

confluence of the Vangar and Satlej rivers (level | bank of the Shayok river—Kiru, 6 miles from 
of the bridge 4,932 ft.). Kunis—Gun. 

Kiris, 35° 20'; 76° 2’, near the confluence of 

the Shayok and Indus rivers. A long march 

CHITRAL, routes to and from, see during certain months, when the swollen state 


Dros to Boxndnra, No. 66. of the river does not allow of following its 
banks closely. 


Route 
from CHORBAD (P6EN) to Da, | Route 
| from the CHtUR PEAK to SIMLA, 
see No. 46. . 
| see No. 190. 
Route 
Route 
from CHORBAD (PéEN) to Disxrt, ) 
a from CHUsHUL to A RALDANG, 
see No. 68. 


see No. 173. 


CHUS—DA: ROUTES 44—46. 49 


Route No. 44. B. 
From CHUSHUL (Pangkéng) to RUpoK (Radok). Chishul by Long Y ogma to T angtse. 
A secondary route, passable for horses. Chushul, 33° 31'; 78° 36°; 14,406 ft.— Long 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panj4b and Western Himélaya. Kongma. 


Chuishul, 33° 31'; 78° 36’; 14,406 ft. (supplies | Long Pérma—Kéngyu. 
are here very scanty)— A Mérdo—Cross a small Long Yégma. 
pass. 

A Pdéngur, on the shore of the Tso Rul salt-lake 
(an easy march; level of the lake 14,400 ft.)— 
Continue along the northern shore of the Tso 
Rul salt-lake— A Longmar. 


E rat—Chilang— Pholonglas. 
Tangtse, 34° 1'; 77° 46’; 13,111 ft. 


A Singzhang. Route No. 46. 

A Chung piche. From DX (Ladak) to CHORBAD (Balti). 

A Shaldat. A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Riuidok, 33° 20'; 79° 29’. Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Route No. 46. 


From CutsHuu (Pangkéng) to TANGTSE (Pangkong). 
A 


Da, 34° 32'-6; 76° 25-1 F; 9,640 ft., on the right 
bank of the Indus river—Ascend the Indus 
" valley for 6 miles—Nyobtbrdngsa— Ascend the 

Chishul by LA Mirag to Tangtse. Haénu Lungba valley. 
A secondary route, passable for horses, more fre- 


Hanu Yogma (10,418 ft.)—Hanu Kongma— 
quently taken than the route described sub B. 


Handamir. 
Literature: Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. 1, pp. 434-8. : a 
Maps: Cunningham's Pinjéb and Western Himélaya.— Garbudok— Cross the Chorbad pass(16,976 ft.) 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. —Descend the Chérbad Lingba. 
Chishul, 33° 31'; 78° 36’; 14,406 ft. (supplies are | A Chumgdgs— A Yaklung—Cross four times 
here very scanty)—Kaklet, a small summer vil-| the Chorbad Lingba river—Cross the Shayék 


lage— A Takung, on the Tsomognalari salt-lake | river. : 
(level of the lake 14,010 ft.)—Continue along C 


‘thérbad, 34° 49’; 76° 28’; 8,879 ft., on the 
the western shore of the Tsomognalari salt- right bank of the Shaydk river. 
lake. 


J Mirag—Continue along the western shore 
of the Tsomognalari salt-lake—/ Man. 


mt or Panamik (14,146 ft.) — , 
A fang J ( ) from DA to KAuTs¢, 
Continue along the western shore of the lake. 
— A Doneho. see No. 81. 


Camp — Miglab (13,847 ft.) 


| 
| Route 
| 

Tangtse, 34° 1'; 77° 46’; 13,111 ft. | 


IIL. | q 


50 DA—DAB: 


Route 
from DA to KARBU, 
see No. 89. 


Route No. 47. 
From DA (Ladak) to KnartAKsHA, or KARMANG 
(Balti). 
A prmcipal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Da, 34° 32'-6; 76° 25'-1Fr; 9,640 ft., on the 
right bank of the Indus river - Continue along 
the right bank of the Indus river—Garkénu— 
Gréga. 


Chilichan. 
M 6ral — Hamzegon—Shimkérmo—Palp4ldo. 


Khartdksha, also called Kérmang, 34° 52’; 
76° 10’. 


Route 
from DAspA to BADRINATH, 
see No. 9. 


Route No. 48. 
From DABA (Gnéri Khérsum) to the CuAxo La Pass 
(Gnari Khorsum). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Strachey’s Kamdon and Garhval. 

Daba, 31° 14'; 79° 39’—Ascend to the plateau- 
like surface of the Sdatle) valley —” Ding — 
LA Kaling —Descend to the Satlej river (steep 
descent)—Cross the Sdtlej river, N.W. of Mila 
—Ascend a steep ravine—Continue along the 
plateau-like surface of the Satlej valley. 


A Dam— A Kyingru. 


ROUTES 47—49. 


Encamp on the south-western foot of 
the Chako La pass (16,197 ft.; scanty fuel 
and grass). Chako La pass: 31° 23’-9; 80° 11’- OF; 
17,561 ft. 


Route 
from DAsa to A Laprét, 
8éeé No. 120. 


Route 
from DABA to LoaKA, 
see No. 124. 


Route 
from DABA to the MAnaA Pass, 
see No. 129. 


Route 
from DABA to Nitt, 
see No. 155. 


Route No. 49. 


From DABA (Gnéri Khérsum) to TIRTHAPURI 
(Gnéri Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Strachey’s Kamdon and Garhval. 

Dédba, 31° 14’; 79° 39’. 

Gyungul, a small village. 

Dungpu (two easy stages from Daba). 

Camp. 

Camp—Cross the Satlej river by bridge. 

Kytunglung. 

A Palkia (a now deserted village). 


DAB—DAL: ROUTES 50—52. 51 


Tirthapuri, 31° 11'; 80° 34’. Close to Tirtha- | Shalkar, 32° 0'; 78° 32’; 10,272 ft., 12 miles 
puri are fine hot springs. from Nako, on the right bank of the Pin river. 





Route No. 50. Route No. 52. 


From DABA (Gnari Khorsum) to TOLING 
(Gnéri Khorsum). 


From DABLING (Kanaur) to SHIiPKI 
(Gnari Khoérsum). 


A principal route, passable for horses. A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Pinjab and Western Himalaya. — | Ziterature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 281-5.— Herbert, in 
Strachey’s Kamaéon and Garhval. As. Res., Vol. XV., pp. 368-80.— Hoffmeister’s Briefe 
Déba, 31° 14’; 79° 39'— A Paru—Khéangsar. aus Indien, pp. 805-15. 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur. 


-\ Dékala, on the right bank of the Mangnang 
river—Cross the Mangnang river. Ddabling, 31° 45'; 78° 37'; 9,311 ft., on the left 


Toling, 31° 27'; 79° 32’, on the left bank of Danko ecebte) THe 

the Satlej river (level of the river 12,369 ft.). Ndmgia (8,371 ft.),4 on the left bank of the 
Stlej river, 9 miles from Dabling (road good and 
even, always close to the left bank of the Satlej 
' river)—Short ascent—Steep descent to the Up- 


Route | sang river—Cross the Piming pass, 13,518 ft. 
from DABLING to MO6RANG, (a tiresome and rocky ascent, but a moderate 
see No. 142. descent as far as Shfkpi). 


Shipki, 31° 49’; 78° 44’; 10,454 ft, near the 
left bank of the Satlej river (level of the river 


Route No. 61. 9,267 ft.). 


From DABLING (Kanéur) to SHALKAR (Spiti). 


| 
A secondary route, passable for horses. | Route 
Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, p. 281.— Hoffmeister’s from DABLING to SUNGNAM, 
Briefe aus Indien, pp. 305-11.— Thomson’s Western see No. 218. 
Himalaya, p. 109-12.— Year-book of the Panjab for 


1853. | 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur. | 


Ddbling, 31° 45’; 78° 37’; 9,311 ft., on the left | DALHOUSIE, a newly erected sanitarium, in the 
bank of the Satlej river. outer parts of the Chamba range, is best reached 
from Amritsar in the Panjab. A road from this 


Sere oe feel town to Pathankot (1,162 ft.) is being made, and 
Be Eee ay ee ee ene cee from the latter point to Dalhousie the road is 


and even, always close to the left bank of the 
! lread leted. Tl hole dist 
Sdtlej river)—Cross the Satlej river. : already comple ie whole distance may 


Ndmgia (8,371 ft.), on the left bank of the 


Na k o (11,975 ft.), an easy stage — Chango, | 1 Another, but more difficult route, leads from Namgia 
10 miles from N&ko—Cross the Piti river. ‘to Shipki, by crossing the Kungma pass (16,007 ft.). 


7* 
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soon be traversed in dak gharris. An agree- 
able mode of descending from Dalhousie to the 
plains is to embark on the rafts of timber on the 
Ravi river and float down to Madhopur, which 
is five miles from Pathankét, and is the head- 
quarters of the Bari Dudb Canal. Ladies and 
children have travelled safely in this manner. 


Route No. 53. 
From DANKHAR (Spiti) to Kipar (Spiti). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 157.—Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XVII., part L, p. 109.—Moorcroft’s Travels, 
Vol. II., pp. 55-9. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panj&b and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Dankhar, or Drdnkhar, 32° 6'; 78° 13’; 

12,774 ft., near the right bank of the Todi chu 
river—Continue along the left side of the Piti 
valley —Cross the Lingti river (3 miles from 
Dankhar)—Lidang (7 miles from Dankhar). 


Lari (11,071 ft.), 9 miles from Daénkhar — Karj 
(5 miles from Lari; shortly after the valley 
greatly contracts). 


Rangrig (13,048 ft.), 9 miles from Lari—Ki. 


Kibar, 32° 19’; 78° 1’; 13,607 ft. 7 miles from 
Rangrig. 


Route 
from DANKHAR to SHALKAR, 
see No. 185. 


Route 
from DANKHAR to SUNGNAM, 
see No. 219. 


DAN—DAR: ROUTES 53, 54. 


Route 
from DANKHAR to the VANGTU BRIDGE, 


see No. 240. 


Route No. 54. 


From DARCHE (Lahél) to the BARA Ldcua Pass 
(Lahél-Spiti). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Cunningham’s Laddk, p. 155; and in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., part I., pp. 213-24.— Moor- 
croft’s Travels, Vol. I., pp. 212-25. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjéb and Western Himalaya. — 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 


tries. 
Darche, 32° 41’; 77° 9’; 11,746 ft. 


AV Patseo (12,325 ft.), 8 miles from Darche. 
Ascent all the way, but moderate — A Ching- 
chingbar (13,355 ft.). 


A Mongbe, on the south-western foot of the 
Bara Lacha pass (Bara Lacha pass: 32° 43’-5; 
77° 25'-3%; 16,186 ft.). 


Route 
from DARCHE to KARDONG, 
séeé No. 91. 


Route 
from DARCHE to K6xKS8aR, 
see No. 112. 


DAR—DEO: ROUTES 55, 56. 


Route No. 55. 


From DARcHE (Lahél) to PADUM (Zénkhar).- 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
Darche, 32° 41'; 77° 9’; 11,746 ft. — Rarik 
" (11,685 ft..— A Takbar Tsann (12,336 ft.). 


A Tsdnskar Suimdo—Ramchak. 


A Kaikurkur— Ascend a glacier —Cross the 
Shinku La pass (16,684 ft.)— A Tingdar. 


A Lékang — APadar (14,062 ft.) — Cross the 
Tsérri Tsonn river — Karkyag, on the Shung 
river (level of the river 13,613 ft.) — Cross 
the Pise Luingba river — Cross the Chin- 
garung Lingba river — A Danse, on the right 
bank of the Shung river (level of the river 
13,083 ft.) Cross the Kyaze river —Cross the 
Shung river by bridge. 


Ydlle—Siulle (12,717 ft.), a now decayed and 
nearly deserted village on the left bank of the 
Shung river—Cross the Pange river—Cross the 
Shalle river—Reéru. 


Munne (12,320 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Shung river—Cross the Jebralzan Tokbo river 
—Cross the Tomasu Tokbo river. 


Pddum, 33° 28'.0; 76° 54’-3F7; 11,550 ft. This 
village, the residence of a Kardar, is the chief 
place of Zankhar. | 


DArir, routes to and from, see 
Krparxdénta to Ussinua, No. 106. 
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Route No. 56. 


From DAs, or TANG (Haséra),to ASTOR, or Hasdra 
(Haséra). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 


tries. 
Das, or Tang, 35° 2'; 75° 4'; 10,794 ft., the 
highest village in the Daskérim valley — Cross 
two small rivers—Kérim. 


A Aigia—Géde—Bakira. 
Goltere, or Naugdum (9,114 ft.). 


Astor, or Hasoéra, 35° 12'; 74° 53’; 7,862 ft., 
on the Hasora river (level of the river 7,198 ft.). 


Route 
from DAs, or TANG to SKARDO, 
; see No. 194. 


Route 
from DAs, or Tana, to SRinAGaR, 
see No. 200. 


DAVAR, routes to and from, see 
SrindcaR to Das, No. 200. 


_ Route 
from DEOPREAG to SRINAGAR, 
see No. 201. 
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Route No. 57. 
From DEOPREAG (Garhval) to TirI (Garhval). 
A secondary route, frequently taken by fakirs, 
passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. 

Deopredg, 30° 8'; 78° 35’; 2,266 ft. at the 
confluence of the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi 
rivers (level of the confluence 1,953 ft.) — Cross 
the Bhayirathi river —Mundi— Séra — Nigar— 
Goshaen. 

Bhat gdu—Ukel —Kénsur — Khand— Kulpi— 
Nichol —Chati. 

Nikol. 

Tiri, 30° 22'; 78° 28’; 2,328 ft., on the con- 
fluence of the Bhagirathi and Bhillung rivers 
(level of the confluence 2,278 ft.). 


Route No. 58. : 
From D&RaA (Garhval) to MAsstRI (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. Road made 
and in excellent condition. 


Literature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 138. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 48. 


Dera, 30° 18-9; 78° 1'-08; hotel 2,240 ft. — 
Riypur— Gradual, but continous ascent, either 
by the old, somewhat shorter road, or by the 
new one (constructed by Mr. M‘Innon); the 
latter is excellent. 

Mdsstri, 30° 27'-6; 78° 3'-OF; hotel and club, 
6,849 ft.; a long stage from Déra to Massuri. 


Route 
from DEBRA to SRINAGAR, 
see No. 202. 
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DEO—DER: ROUTES 57—59. 


Route No. 59. 
From D&RA (Garhval) to TIKAR (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part II., 
p-. 114. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 and 48. 


Déra, 30° 18'-9; 78° 1'-08; hotel 2,240 ft.— 
Cross the Bindala river—Cross the Nun river— 
Hopetown—Cross the Nathivala pass. 


Palval, 11 miles from Déra—Cross the Sudrna 
naidi and several other streams — Sahinspur 
(1,754 ft., on the right bank of the Asan radi) 
—Cross ten ndlahs (in summer mostly dry). 


Raj Ghat (1,516 ft.), at the confluence of the 
Giri and the Jdimna rivers (9 miles from 
Sahinspur)—Cross the Jémna river by ferry — 
Cross the Balta river. 


Majra, 9 miles from Raj Ghat; the crossing of 
the river occupies a great deal of time. 


Kular, an easy march, 9 miles from Majra— — 
Ascend the Kular pass—Descend a narrow val- 
ley—Steep ascent for 4 miles. 


Nahdn, bAngalo (3,207 ft.), 13 miles from Kilar 
(from Nahan to Simla kulis ask exorbitant prizes, 
6 anas a day at the very least)—Descent—Cross 
the Bandgta river — Lohaldi— Baneti, 8 miles 
from Nahan; bangalo in a most wretched con- 
dition — Nehang —Bohér — Descent — Cross the 
Gagombar river (in summer generally dry) — 
Ascent (road then continues along the crest)— 
Bunar— Kaun. 


Sdrda,or Pokri, with an inferior bangalo (road 
very good all the way; from Banéti to Sara 10 miles) 
— Road continues along the crest, and is very 
good all the way—Pagur—Kalen—Naina. 


Tikar, 31° 11’; 77° 39’; 7,735 ft. 


DER—Dfis : 


Route 
from DERA to Tir, 
8é€ No. 226, 


Route No. 60. 
From DEtL (Garhval) to BARAHAT (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Webb, in As. Res., Vol. XIII., pp. 474-87. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 


Deul, 30° 22'; 78° 36’, on the left bank of the 
Bhillung river—Cross the Bhillung river by 
bridge— Pragli. | 

Dhiunga—Steep ascent—Cross the Gvaldra ghat 
—Gradual descent—Tinalgati—Cross the Jalkuri 
naédi. 

Batir6égi, on the left bank of the Jalkiri nadi 
—Cross the Tidi pass—Pachgai. 

Pathadri— Mosgéai—Nageni Dévi (a temple) — 
Cross the Shakarina pass — Biga—Talaina— 
Cross the Bada river—Jéshi—Cross the Bhagi- 
rathi river by bridge. | 

Barahat, 30° 43’; 78° 26’, on the right bank | 
of the Bhagirathi river. 


Route 
from DretL to SRinAGAr, 
see No. 208. 
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Route No. 61. 


From DEOL (Garhval) to TiRi (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 

Deul, 30° 22’; 78° 36’, on the left bank of the 
Bhillung river—Continue along the left bank 
of the Bhillung river—Chalgd#, on the left bank 
of the Bhillung river—Tipri. 


ROUTES 60—63. 
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Tiri, 30° 22'; 78° 28’; 2,328 ft., on the con- 
fluence of the Bhagirdthi and Bhillung rivers 
(level of the confluence 2,278 ft.). 


Route No. 62. 
From DEGL (Garbval) to TRigua1 NARAIN (Garhval). 


A secondary route, frequently taken by fakirs, 
passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 


Deul, 30° 22’; 78° 36’, on the left bank of the 


Bhillung river—Cross the Bhillung river—Con- 
tinue along its right bank—Sankri—Nanhua— 
Gonti— Pipli— Raunsar—Kothar—Jest. 
Chirgdna, on the right bank of the Bhillung 
river (a rather long stage)—Cross a small river 
—Bajga—Cross a small river—Sankri—Chakan- 
gaii— Khal — Gangvana —Cross_ several ridges 
called Kafreani ka danda and Tamne ka danda. 


Mdngu, a small dharamsala (10,599 ft.) on the 
Mangu pass— A Kandétu (8,942 ft.). 
Trijugi Nardin, 30° 41’; 78° 56’; 7,217 ft. 


Route No. 63. 


From DisxkitT (Nibra) to CHORBAD (Balti). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Cunningham’s Lad&k, p. 163.—Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XVII, part 1. pp. 106-7. — Thomson's 
Western Himalaya, pp. 197-208. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panj4b and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Diskit, 34° 35’; 77° 10’, on the left bank of 
the Shayok river (level of the river 9,968 ft.) — 
Descend the Shaydok valley — Hundar, 6 miles 
from Diskit—Kanpuk. 

Tértse, on the left bank of the Shayék river, 
10 miles from Hundar—Cross the Shayok river 
(difficult at any time). 
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Unmadru, 6 miles from Tértse — Descend along 
the right bank of the Shayok river. 

A Karu, 10 miles from Unméaru (no villages 
along this stage) — Leave the Shaydk valley 


and ascend a small valley to the north —/ 


A Sunid. 

Varis, 8 miles from A Karu — Cross a ridge 
(14,700 ft.). 

A Byégdang, near the right bank of the Shayék 
river —Continue along the right side of the 
Shaydék valley — Chuliunka, 9 miles from A Byég- 
dang—Cross the Shayok river by bridge. 

Turtuk, on the left bank of the Shayék river, 
7 miles from Chulunka — Tydgchi — Cross the 
Shayok river by bridge. 

Prdnu, on the right bank of the Shaydk river 
—Continue along the right bank of the Shayék 
river. 

Chérbad, 34° 49’; 76° 28’; 8.379 ft. on the 
right bank of the Shayék river. 


Route 
from Diskit to Leu, 
see No. 121. 


Route No. 64. 
From DiskiT (Nubra) to AA SASSAR (Nabra). 
A principal route, but passable for horses in 
summer only. 

Literature: Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. J., pp. 402-12. — 
Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 401-21. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya, — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Diskit, 34° 35’; 77° 10’, on the left bank of 
the Shayok river (level of the river 9,968 ft.)— 
Cross the Shayok river (a most tedious and 
difficult undertaking; the ford can only be found 
by the aid of experienced guides; the river, 


DIS—DO: ROUTES 64, 65. 


divided into more than 10 to 12 branches, has a 
breadth of nearly three miles) — Lagchung — 
Ascend the Nubra, or Chéra valley along its 
left side—Sumur (road as far as Pangmig good 
and: easy). 

Kyagadr (11,180 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Chéra river—Pinchimig—Chamchen—Kilg4m— 
Drisha (10,492 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Chéra river. 


Pangmig, or Panamik (hot springs are 
in the environs at a height of 10,538 ft.) — 
Chanbak — Pogpédche — Hargam — Dagcha — 
Pangkong — A Janglung (near the environs are 
hot springs at a height of 11,890 ft.)—Cross the 
Janglung pass (15,322 ft.)—A Chingmoche. 

A Mur getdéu—Cross a river (passage occasion- 
ally very difficult—A Pangtangtsa (14,644 ft.) 
A Skiangboche, or Téte Aulik (15,659 ft.), 
at the foot of the Sassar pass— Ascend the 
Sassar glacier— Pass several glacier lakes—Cross 

the Sassar pass (17,753 ft.). 

A Sdssar, 35° 8’; 77° 30’; 15,339 ft, a long 
stage from ASkiangboche to ASdssar. Road of 
the worst description; the Sassar pass is one of 
the most difficult passes, though it is regularly 
crossed with horses. 


Route No. 68. 


From A Do SUMmpo (Giarhvél) to BEKHAR 
(Gnari Khorsum). 


This is a route very rarely taken, impassable 
for horses; from A Do Stmdo continue along the 
Baspa river till it is joined by the Nital gad; 
near the origin of this river is a pass which 
leads to Békhar. No villages are situated along 
this route, which occupies about four marches. 

Geographical co-ordinates: 


ADo Sumdo: 31 9; 78 39; 13,366 ft. 
Bekhar: 31 37; 78 57; 12,676 ,, 


DRAS—GAN: ROUTE 66. 


Dras, routes to and from, see 
KaArcin to Srindcar, No. 96. 


Route No. 66. 


From Dros, or Dartsu (Gilgit), to BoKHARA 
(Central Asia). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Interature: Khanikoff’s Bokhara. 

Dros, or Dariush, 34° 50’; 72° 31’, on the left 
bank of the Chitral, or Kathgdrh river—Con- 
tinue along the left bank of the Chitral, or 
Kathgarh river—Cross a river—Garét—Bris— 
Kishzu — Denin — Cross the Chitral river by 
bridge. 

Chitral, on the right bank of the Chitral, or 
Kathgirh river—Cross the Chitrdl river by 
bridge—Ascend the Chitral valley along its left 
side— Rach—Kari— Kogéssi—Mordi. 

M 6 ri — A Barenéss — Reshan. 

B ti ni— Avi—Meragdm—Sondgar. 

Mestuj, on the left bank of the Chitral, or 


Kathgarh river — Continue along the left bank 
of the Chitral valley—Dudishai. 


Chuinche, 
j These three villages are in the 
Bréppe, pa 
district of Yarchun. 
Kush— 


Pass the western shore of the Chillebuhi lake 
—Derban—Cross the Mestuj pass. 


Encamp at its northern foot —Serhat— 
Vost— Pancha. 


V okhan. 

Camp unknown. 

Chirim. 

Talekan (From here Faizabid, or Tashgorgan, 
is 4 marches distant). 


Kunditz. 


Karchi—Holy tomb of Padishah Kalir—Pidna. 


Kasan (called Karsan by Khanikoff)—Ruins of 
a cistern called Bizurg Sirdab— Karavansarai 
of Hoja Mubarék—Karatil—Kakan. 


Bokhara, ab. 39° 47’; 64° 34’. 


Route 
from KLCHI to KARGALIK, 
&é€é No. 92. 


Route 
from KLCHI to LE, 


see LEH to ELCHI. 


Route 
from Excui to A Sumaat, 
see No. 216. 


Route 
from ELCHI to YARKAND, by Kargalik, 
see Nos. 92 and 98. 


Route 
fron GANGOTRI to KIDARNATH, 
Seé No. 107. 


58 GAN—GAR: 
Route 
from GANGOTRI to MUKBA, 
see No. 144. 
Route 


from GFANGOTRI to NAINITAL, 


see NAINITAL to GANGOTRI. 


Route 
from GARBIA to ASKOT, 
see No. 7. 


Route No. 67. 
From (FARBIA (Kaméon) to KUNTI (Kamion). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Strachey, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., 
pp. 115-20. 

Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval, and his map to 

illustrate the Journey to Rakus Tal. 

Garbia, 30°7'; 80° 48’; 10,272 ft., near the left 
bank of the Kali river — Continue along the 
Kali river (road bad)— Cross the Hangchu 
river— Talakava, a small hamlet — Cross the 
Kali river by a sangha-bridge(150 yards above its 
confluence with the Kunti-Yankti river)—Giungi 
—Nabhi (2 miles from Gung). 

Mangdang (11,750 ft.), 2 miles from Nabhi— 
Cross the Nal Yankti river (Kunti valley now 
contracts)—Cross a snow-bed—Cross the Nampa 
river (the valley opens again). 

Kuntt, 30° 18’; 80° 38’; ab. 13,000 ft., near the 
left bank of the Kali river. This place is in- 
habited in summer only, and even then not 
regularly. 


ROUTES 67—69. 


Route No. 68. 


From GARBIA (Kaméon) to the RAxkus Tau 
(Gnari Khorsum). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval, and his map to 
illustrate the journey to Rakus Tal. 


Gadrbia, 30° 7'; 80°48’; 10,272 ft., near the left 
bank of the Kali river—Mala Kava— A Shang- 
dima. : 

Yirkha, 5, hours’ march from Garbia—Cross 
the Lipu Lekh pass (long ascent, but not steep). 

A Ningri—Nami—Taklakhar. 

A Dimar. 

A Lagan Tinkan, 30° 29'; 81° 10’, on the 
southern shore of the Rakus Tal lake (height 
of the lake ab. 15,250 ft.) 


Route 
from ({ARTOK to the CoAKO La Pass, 
Séeé No. 35. 


Routes 
from GFARTOK to LEH: by Rongo, Raldang, 
and Upshi, see Nos. 69, 176, 174, and 236. 


Route 


from (ZARTOK to NAINITAL, 
see NAINITAL to GARTOK. 


Route No. 69. 
From GARTOK (Gnéri Khérsum) to R6NGO (Ladak). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Fraser’s Journal, p. 309.—Moorcroft’s Travels, 
Vol. L., pp. 489-44. | 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Strachey’s West Nari.—Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab 
and adjoining countries. 


GAR—GIL: ROUTES 70, 71. 


Gartok, 31° 40'-0; 80° 18’.4Fr; 15,090 ft., near 
the right bank of the Indus river — Continue 
along the Indus valley as far as Rongo. 


Kytngbu, in the province of Namru. 
Gar Gunza. 

Langmar—Tagle. 
Tashig6ng—Sérshang—Tramakerak. 
Démchok — Tédur. 

Olok—Kéyul. 

Kakzhung — Tegarma. 


Réngo, 33° 7'; 78° 50’, near the left bank of 


the Indus river. 


Route No. 70. 
From GARTOK (Gnari Khorsum) to TIRTHAPURI 
(Gnaéri Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


LIaterature: Moorcroft, in As. Res., Vol. XIL, pp. 451-63. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 


Gartok, 31° 40'-0; 80° 18’.4 Fr; 15,090 ft., near 
the right bank of the Indus river — Nakya. 

A Dik yu—Par— A Langbéchia — A Chépta. 

Northern foot of the Jilkva, or Chérko 
La pass—Cross the Jilkva, or Chérko La pass. 

A Ghialingbo— A Nigri—A Chellék—Misr. 

Tirthapuri, 31° 11’; 80° 34’ (here are hot 
springs). 


Route 
from GZARTOK to T'6LING, 
see No. 230. 





| 
| 
| Route 
| 
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A\ GHASTOLI, routes to and from, see 
BADRINATH to DABA, and BADRINATH to the MANA 


Pass, Nos. 9 and 10. 


from GiLGIT to NAGAR, 
see No. 147. 


Route 
from G{LGIT to SKARDO, 
see No. 1985. 


Route No. 71. 
From GiLGIT (Gilgit) to YARKAND (Turkistan). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Montgomerie’s Memorandun, pp. 11, 12. 

This route proceeds for the first two marches 
from Gilgit to Hinze (a place called by the 
Jagestan people Kanjut). “From Hinze,” Captain 
Montgomerie says, “there are three roads to 
Yarkand: one, that takes twelve, another eight, 
and another no more than four days—the last 
being only known to the natives of the countries, 
and not to the merchants who go to Yarkand.” 
Captain Montgomerie himself styles the four days’ 
marches “apocryphal,” and they really are so, 
the error emanating most probably from the cir- 
cumstance that there are four marches from 
Hinze to the junction with the Shigar road to 
Yarkand. 

From Hinze the read to Yarkand crosses the 
'Hunze pass in the Karakorim chain (which is 
i scarcely less than 18,000 ft. in height), and then at 
Changal joins the route from Skardo to Yarkand 
| (see Route No. 196). In fact, it may be positively 
stated, that there are as many as 23 marches 
| between Gilgit and Yarkand. 


e 8* 
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There may possibly exist a direct road from 
Hinze to Yarkand, but even then the distance 


could not be accomplished in twelve days. 


Geographical co-ordinates : 
Gilgit 35° 54’; 74° 18’. 
Yarkand 38° 10’; 74° 0’; ab. 4,200 ft. 


GOBESAR, routes to and from, sce 
KETERBAL, or Petéria, to Tsésta, No. 102. 


GULABGARH, see CHATARGARH. 


Route 
from HANLE to NOrBu, 
see No. 157. 


Route No. 72. 
From HANLE (Ladék) to RONGO (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, p. 111.— 


Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 154-61. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 


tries. 


Hiinle, 32° 48'; 78° 56’; 15,117 ft., a monastery, 
probably the highest permanently inhabited place 
of Western Tibet—Descend the Hanle valley along 
its left side (road forms a very gentle incline). 


A Mangkhdang (15,020 ft.), 11 miles from Hanle, 
on_the left bank of the Hanle river—Cross the 


Hanle river. 


Roéngo, 33° 7'; 78° 50’, near the left bank of 


the Indus river, 13 miles from A Mangkhang. 





| 


Route 
from HANLE to TOLING, 
see No. 231. 


Route : 
from Haséra, or ASTOR, to Das, or TANG, 
see No. 56. 


HAvALBAGH, routes to and from, see 
AuM6RnaA to Sémesar, No. 6. 


Route 
from IMLA to Askot, 
see No. 8. 


Route 
from IMLA to SATGARH, 
séé No. 184. 


Route No. 73. 
From IMLA (Kamaon) to SHIMPTI (Kaméon). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 


Garhval. | 


Imla, 30° 2'; 80° 2’, near the right bank of the 


Gori river (11/, mile E. of fmla a hot spring is 
said to exist) — Continue along the right side 
of the Géri valley (road good)—Gorpala. 


Shimptt, 30° 5'; 80° 1’; 5,953 ft., the principal 


place of the district of Munshari. 


ee ee 


ISK—JAM: 


IsKARDO, see SKARDO. 


Route 
from ISLAMABAD to CHAMBA, 
see No. 36. 


Route 
from ISLAMABAD to KARGIL, 
see No. 94. 


Route No. 74. 
From ISLAMABAD (Kashmir) to SRINAGAR (Kashmir). 


The journey is best performed by boat along 
the Jhilum river. It thus occupies about 20 to 22 
hours. A great many villages are passed, and a 
traveller who wishes to go by land will find no 
difficulty in encamping wherever he pleases. 

(seographical co-ordinates: 


3° é ° / 
Islamabad 33 43-8; 75 8-78; 5,896 ft. 
Srindgar 34 4-6; 74 48-56, 5,146 ,, 


Route No. 75. 


From JAGATSUK (Kulu) to K6KSAR (Labi). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).—Cunning- 
ham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 
Jdgatsuk,' 32° 12’; 77° 13’; 6,080 ft., near the 
left bank of the Bias river—Shuiru— Cross the 
Phari river—Prini. 

A Rdlha (8,693 ft.) — A Marri (10,769 ft.), 2'/, 
hours’ march from ,\ Ralha—Cross the Rotang 
pass (13,061 ft.)—Cross the Chandra river. 


1 Already from Sultanpur, a route, though not so 
generally taken, leads along the right side of the Bids 
valley, viz.Sultdnpur— Dvradra— Mondli—A Ralha. 


ROUTES 714—%b. 
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Koksar, 32° 25'; 77° 12'; 10,344 ft, on the 


right bank of the Chandra river. 


Route No. 76. 
From JAGATSUK (Kulu) to LOSAR (Spiti). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).—Cunning- 
ham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 


Jtigatswk, 32° 12'; 77° 13’; 6,080 ft., near the 
left bank of the Bids river—Shuiru— Cross the 
Phari river. 

Prini, a very short. stage— \ Hamta— A Chikar. 

A Chattol— A Shéling—A Phuttarini. 


A Kdrtse—Cross the Kinzum, or Kulzum pass 
(14,931 ft.). 


A Dumaddng sha (eastern foot of the Kin- 
zum, or Kulzum pass). 


Losar, 32° 23'; 77° 43', an easy stage. 


Route 
from JAGATSUK to SULTANPUR, 
séé No. 2138. 


Route 
from A JAMNOTRI to KHARBALI, 
see No. 108. 


Route 
from Z\ JAMNOTRI to NAINITAL, 
see NAINITAL to A JAMNOTRI. 


JAMU, routes to and from, see 
Nvgrus to Nausuera, No. 160.. 
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JASROTHA, routes to and from, see 
Nurpur to NausHera, No. 160. 


Route No. 77. 


Krom J HOSIMATH (Garhval) to BADRINATH (Garbvél), 


A principal route, passable for .horses. 

Literature: Webb, in As. Res., Vol. XI., pp. 517-27. — 

Year-book of the Panjab for 1855, part II., p. 120. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 

Garhval.—Webb’s Survey of the Ganges, in As. Res. 
Vol. XI, p. 447. 

Thésimath,30° 34’; 79° 29’, a bangalo (6,089 ft.), 
near the confluence of the Dauli and Vishnuganga 
rivers—Steep descent to the Dauli river—Cross 
the Dauli river by bridge (during the rains 
this is occasionally very diflicult)— Ascend the 
Vishnuganga valley —Vishnupreag (4,724 ft.) — 
.\ Baldtra — Cross the Vishnuganga river on 
i. rope bridge — Cross the Kalkuani ndlah— 
Continue along the night bank of the Vishnu- 
vanga river — A Khana Churitir — Cross the 
Gokila ganga river— A Patvilla—Khat (5,449 ft.) 
—Pinualni—Cross the Lasmanganga river. 


Pandukésar,adharamsdéla (6,113 ft.), on the right 
bank of the Alaknanda river. A moderate stage; 
road good, but nearly continously ascending — 
Continue along the right bank of the Vishnu- 
ganga river—Shistéra—Cross the Nalna, a small 
river—Cross the Kumér ndlah—Paturi—Arutri— 
Cross the Vishnuganga river by a bridge called 
Lambagarh—Road now for a short time very bad 
— A Benakulli—Cross the Amta river—Kalian- 
kote (8,271 ft.), on the left bank of the Vishnu- 
ganga river—Cross the Vishnuganga river by a 
bridge called Gorsingh—Continue for one mile 
along the right bank of the Vishnuganga river 
—Cross over the left bank of the Vishnuganga 
river by a bridge called Baran—Cross the Kan- 
changanga river —Cross the Vishnuganga river 
by the Bamoni bridge—Bamoni. 


| 
| 
| 


’ 
1 
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JAS—JO6G: ROUTES 77—79. 


Biadrinath, 30° 46’; 79° 20’; 10,124 ft, on 
the: right bank of the Vishnuganga river. 
Rather a long march; going up the valley, 
8 hours’ march; down the valley only 5'/, hours’ 
march. Road, with a single exception, good, but 
continuously ascending from 6,113 to 10,124 ft. 


Route 
from JHOSIMATH to KETERBAL, or PETOLIA, 
see No. 101. 


Route No. 78. 
From JHOSIMATH (Garhval) to TAPUBAN (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Batten, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII. 

p. 310-6.— Moorcroft, in As. Res., Vol. XII., pp. 377-80. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 65 and 66. — Strachey’s Ka- 

maon and Garhval. 

Jhoésimath, 30° 34'; 79° 29’, a bangalo (6,089 ft.), 
near the confluence of the Dauli and Vishnu- 
ganga rivers— Continue along the left bank of 
the Dauli river— Hoshi (3 houses)— Kancha— 
A Marchatoli—Cross the Gadhal ganga (a small 
stream) — Paia— Dhaka. 

Tapubdn, 30° 28'; 79° 36’; 6,182 ft., on the left 
bank of the Dauli river. 


Route No. 79. 
From JOGABR (Garhval) to BARKOT (Garhval). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 65. 


J6gar, 30° 39'; 78° 7'; 4,903 ft., on the left bank 


of the Sari river — Cross the Barni river— 
Gart. 


Kapnol (6,725 ft.), an easy stage. 


J6G—KAL: ROUTES 80—82. 


Béarkoét, 30° 48’; 78° 14’, a dharamsala (4,140 ft.), 
on the left bank of the Jdmna river. (An easy 
stage.) 


Route No. 80. 
From JOGAR (Garhval) to KIDARKANTA (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 48. 


Jégar, 30° 39’; 78° 7’; 4,903 ft. on the left 
bank of the Sari river—Cross the Sari river— 
Cross the Kumallu Danda pass — Dhabra, or 
Dhabar — Cross the Barni river — Cross the 
Danda ka Deora pass— Kanaun. 

Miungra, on the left bank of the Jamna river 
(a rather long march from Jégar to Mungra). 
At Mingra there is a sdnga-bridge across the 
JAmna river (level of the river 3,405 ft.)—Continue 
along the left bank of the Jimna river—Késna 
(3,975 ft.), near the left bank of the Jamna 
river — Cross the Jimna river at the Rajtar 
bridge (level of the river 3,865 ft.) — Ascend 
the Bondld valley. | 

Sérro—Continue along the Bondld valley — 
Kanda (5,030 ft.)—Cross the Khalsi, or Gundeat 
pass (6,745 ft.). 

Gundedt (4,810 ft.), in the Ramsardi valley — 
Cross the Aur pass. 

Aur (6,785 ft.) — A Renai Gifa — A Lamba 
Thatar. | 

Encamp at Kidarkadnta, 31 1-4; 
78° 9'-48; 12,430 ft. 


Route 
from JOGAR to MANDRASSU, 
see No. 134. 
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JvALA MUKHI, routes to and from, see 
Napdun to Kdnora, No. 146. 


Kasxk6rt, routes to and from, see 
BdcEsar to Kdtu, No. 12. 


— 


Route No. 81. 
From KALTSE (Ladék) to DA (Ladak). 

A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 

tries. 

Kidltse, 34° 14'; 76° 40’, on the right bank of 
the Indus river (level of the river 9,690 ft.)— 
Continue along the right bank of the Indus river 
as far as Da— Nyalmo. 

Tango — Kurbuchan — Alchinatang — Nyobi- 
brangsa. 

Da, 34° 32’.6; 76° 25'-1F; 9,640 ft., near the 
right bank of the Indus river. 


Route No, 82. 
From KAQLTSE (Ladik) to LAMA YURU (Ladak). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 150.— Moorcroft’s 
Travels, Vol. II., p. 11. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries.. 

Kdlise, 34° 14’; 76° 40’, on the right bank of 
the Indus river (level of the river 9,690 ft.) — 
Cross the Indus river by bridge— Ascend the 
Vanla valley (occasionally very narrow; river 
to be several times crossed). 


Lama Yuru, 34° 11’; 76° 34’, a large monastery 
(11,673 ft.), 9 miles from Kaltse. 


64 KAL—KAR: 
Route 
from KALTSE to PADUM, 


see No. 164. 


Route 
from KANDA to MAssurt, 
see No. 139. 


Route No. 83. 
From KANDA (Simla) to SAIRI (Simla). 

A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Kanda, 30° 54’; 77° 52’: 4,611 ft.—Cross the 

Tons river by a jhula-bridge—Continue along 
the right bank of the Pabar river. 

Lari, on the right bank of the Pabar river — 
Continue along the right bank of the Pabar 
river — Dharmart. 

Hath, 31° 8’; 77° 45’, nearly opposite Raingarh, 
14 miles from Iari. 


Route No. 84. 
From KANDA (Simla) to ‘'{K AR (Simla). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, p. 114. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


AKdnda, 30° 54’; 77° 52’; 4,611 ft.—Cross the 


Tons river (6 miles from Kanda). 


Pidntra, 10 miles from the Tons bridge (a long 


march)—Cross the Shallu river—Kedi—Nitti— 
Bodna. 
Chepdl, 10 miles from Piantra. 
Pattarndlla, 11 miles from Chepal. 
Dassault, 8 miles from Pattarnalla. 
Gund, 12 miles from Dassduli. 
Tikar, 31° 11’; 77° 39's 7,735 ft. 


ROUTE 83—86. 


Route 
from KANGRA to BISNATH, 
see No. 26. 


Route 
from KANGRA to Napdux, 
see No. 146. 


Route No. 85. 

From KANGRA (Chamba) to NGRPUR (Chamba). 
A principal route, passable for horses, and even 
for camels. 

Interature: Hiigel’s Kashmir, Vol. I., pp. 111-9. 

Maps: Blagrave, Becher, and Hutchinson’s Jalundhur 
Dooab.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Kangra, 32° 5'.2; 76° 14-48; 2,553 ft. (there 

are large tea-plantations close to Kangra) — 
Jamanabad—Dughidri—Dhamétu. 
Rilhu (3,184 ft.) — Balani — Sivan— Tiloknath 
(2,127 ft.). 
Koth, or Kétela (1,798 ft. —Péndar—Ghin. 
| Nurpur, 32° 18'-2; 75° 52'-08, a dharamsdla 


| (1,887 ft.). 


Kangur is the name given by the Jagestan 
people to Hinze. (See Route No. 71.) 


Route No. 86. 


From the KARAKORUM Pass (Ladak-Turkistan) to 
A Axsr Cun (Turkistan). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Scarcely any fuel or grass is found all along 
this route, which must be described as a very 
difficult one. 

A Déulat Beg Ulde (16,597 ft.), on the. 
south-western foot of the Karakorim pass— 
Cross the Karakoram pass, 35°46’-9; 77°30’. 4B; 
18,345 ft. 


KARAKORUM: ROUTE 87. 


A Bulla (16,883 ft.), also called Barangsa, on 
the Yarkand river (fuel and grass scanty)— 
Leave 2 miles further on the road to Yarkand 
and turn to the left—Pass a small salt-lake. 


Encamp at the Vohdab Chilgdne pla- 
teau (16,419 ft.)—Pass several dry lake-basins, 
filled with incrustations of salt and separated 
by small ridges (passes)—Cross the Kissilkorim 
pass (17,762 ft.); the slopes are extremely gentle. 


Encamp lower down on the slopes, at 
a height of about 17,000 ft. Not a particle of 
grass or fuel to be seen, nor the next day, 
when you descend the valley, which slopes ex- 
ceedingly gentle. 

A Aksde Chin, 35° 52'; 77° 51'; 16,620 ft., the 
name of the basin of a lake, periodically filled 
with water; scarcely any grass or fuel. 


Route No. 87. 


From the KARAKORUM Pass (Ladak-Turkistaén) to 
KARGALIK (Turkistan). 


A principal route, passable for horses. Provisions 
to be laid in, even for the horses, for at Jeast 
eight marches. At many stages fuel, and even 
grass 18 scarce. 

Literature: Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 

Vol. II., 1825, pp. 115-7. 

A Déulat Beg Ulde (16,597 ft.), on the 
south-western foot of the Karakorim pass — 
Cross the Karakorum pass, 35°46'.9; 77° 30'- 4B; 
18,345 ft. 

A Biullu (16,883 ft.), also called Bardngsa, on 
the Yarkand river (fuel and grass scanty) — 
Continue to descend along the Yarkand river— 
A Valiksha (15,104 ft.), grass-place with a group 
of fine springs. 

A Aktdgh (16,860 ft.), grass and scanty fuel 
(izzet Ullah’s statement :—* Several small villages 
occur on the route from the Karakorim pass 
to A Aktagh”—is entirely false). 


II. 
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A Képalung, on the Yarkand river; grass 
scanty, and fuel also ({zzet Ullah’s Khakalun). 


A Chindebdlgung, grass and fuel scanty. 


A Igar Sdéldi, or A Istékna, on the Yar- 
kand river, which is here rather narrowly en- 
closed by mountains— A Bukharold:. 

A Kirghis Jang al—ASéssik Billak— A Bagh 
Haji Mohémmad; much fuel and grass— A Yar- 
tubi (fzzet Ullah’s Yartuli), on the Yarkand river 
—Leave the Yarkand river. 

A Kulanulde, at the foot of a small lateral 
pass—Cross the Yéngi Davan pass ({zzet Ullah’s 
Yagni Davan). 

Toragil (fzzet Ullah’s Tezak Lak Payin (?]) — 
A Sugetlik. | 

Mazér (Izzet Ullah’s Mizar), on the right bank 
of the Tesnab river— Descend along the left 
bank of the Tesnab river. 

A Télik—Cross the river Ulug Yailék, an af- 
fluent of the Tesnab river to its right— A Kat- 
lish, on the right bank of the Ulug Yail&k river 
—Cross the Tesnab river. 


Khalastdn, a village on the left bank of the 
Tesnab river, near the confluence with the 
Pakhpu river (one day’s journey W. of Khalas- 
tan is situated on this river the village Pakhpu. 
This village is called on Klaproth’s map Takboni). 

Akh Masjid | 

Pussdr (here the merchandize of the caravans 
is examined and toll levied thereon) —Pass an 
Urtang, 7. e. a Chinese post with Chinese sol- 
diers and officials ({zzet Ullah says Aurtang). 
Urtangs are also called occasionally Langar. 

Kokiar, a large village of about 1,000 houses 
({zzet Ullah’s Koksar)—Pass an Urtang. 

Béshtarak — Tukayi. 

Kdrgalik, 37° 34’; 74° 36’, on the right bank 
of the Tesnab river. For details see p. 67. 


66 KARA—KARB: ROUTES &88—490. 


Route Da, 34° 32'-6; 76° 25'-1 Fr; 9,640 ft., on the right 
from the KARAKORUM Pass to A SAssar, bank of the Indus river. 
see No. 182. | ae 
3 Route No. 90. 
Route No. 88. From KARBU (Dras) to KARGIL (Dras). 


From the KARAKORUM Pass (Ladak-Turkistan) to | A principal route, passable for horses. 


, ; : ; ; 
A SUcer (Turkistan). Ltterature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 150, and in Journ. 


As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., part I., p. 118.—Moorcroft’s 
A secondary route, passable for horses. Travels, Vol. IL, pp. 20-24. 

Daulat Beg U Ide (16,597 ft.), at the south- | Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya. — 
western foot of the Karakorim pass—Cross the Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 
Karakorum pass, 35°46'-9; 77° 30'-4 Fr; 18,345 ft.| Karbu, 34° 15’; 76° 27'; 11,617 ft., on the left 

A Biullu, also called Bardngsa (16,883 ft.), on bank of the Kanji river—Pass several villages — 
the Yarkand river (fuel and grass scanty)—| Cross the Namiga pass (12,646 ft.; an easy 
Continue along the Yarkand river. ascent)—Steep descent. 

A Védliksha (15,104 ft.), grass place with a| V@ka (10,937 ft.)— Milbe (10,480 ft.; there are 
group of fine springs (an easy stage) — Cross a -hot springs near this village) — Descend for 
pass (the Chibra, or Kotdsh Chilga pass). 3 miles the Vaka river. 

A Kotdsh Chilga (15,598 ft. ), fuel and grass. Dok, on the left bank of Vaka a 

AN Stiget, 36° 10'-4: 77° 50’. LE; 12,960 ft. Pdskyum (9,414 ft.), on the right bank of the 


Kartse river, 5'% miles from Dok—Cross th 
fine pasture ground, 2 miles distant from the Spe ee nae Ome Soe ee 
left bank of the Karakash river; fuel and grass 
plentiful. 


Vaka river—Pass several villages. 
Kargil, 34° 30'-0; 76° 4'.0F; 8,845 ft. (with a 
thana), at the junction of the Vika and Kartse 
Route No. 89. myers 1h, miles from Paskyum (level of the 
Kartse river 8,617 ft.). 


pr 


From KARBU (Dras) to IDA (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. | 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — ! | Route 
| 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. j 
. : ee from KARBu to LAMA YORU, 


Kadrbu, 34° 15‘; 76° 27'; 11,617 ft., on the left. 
bank of the Kanji river — Kdral — Daze — | 
Pargyt. | eS 


see No. 119. 


Chiktdén, on the left bank of the K&nji river— | Route 
Continue along the left side of the Kanji valley 
— Hagnis—Shingbuté — Shaksi—Mashon. 


Sanjdk, near the confluence of the Kanji and | see No. 165. 
Indus rivers — Continue along the Indus valley | | 
—Cross the Indus river. : 


from KARBU to PApuy, 


KARD—KARG: ROUTES 91—93. 67 


Route No. 91. Gumba (fzzet Ulah’s Gamah)— Mochi, on the 

From KARDONG (Lahél) to DARCHE (Lahil). same river where Sanchu is situated ({zzet Ullah’s 
Muji) — Gindelik. 

Piadlma—K6édok— Kumrabad, an insignificant 
village. 


Sduva ({zzet Ullah’s Zerwer[?)). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 





Iaterature:, Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 155.— Moorcroft’s 
Travels, Vol. I., pp. 211-12. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun-| . 
a Karakdash, a large town. 





Kardong, 39° 33'-8; 77° 0'-6F; a kind of Govt. Elchi, 36° 50’; 78° 20’; ab. 5,900 ft., the capital 
bangalo (10,242 ft.), on the Bhdga river—Ascend | of Khétan (Izzet Ullah’s Aichi; occasionally also 
the Bhaga valley. called Khotan). 


Kolung (11,622 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Bhaga river, 13 miles from Kardong. Route 
Dar che, 32° 41’; 77° 9'; 11,746 ft., on the right 


from KARGALIK to the KARAKORUM Pass, 
bank of the Bhaga river, 10 miles from K6o-| - 


Séeé No. 87. 
lung. eo 
| Route 
| : Route 
from KARDONG to K6OxsAR, 
from KARGALIK to K{urAn 
see No. 113. oe 
see No. 108. 
Route TT 
from KARDONG to PGLING, Route No. 93. 
see No. 169. From KARGALIK (Turkistan) to YARKAND (Turkistan). 


A principal route, passable for horses and even 
camels. 
| Kadrgalik, 37° 34'; 74° 36’, on the right bank 
of the Tesnab river. 


Route No. 92. 


from KARGALIK (Turkistan) to EXLCHI (Turkistén). 


| Poskadm—Ekshambe bazar—Cross the Yarkaud 

literature: Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, river. 

Vol. III., 1825, p. 296. 

Kargalik, 37° 34'; 74° 36’, on the right bank 
of the Tesnab river. This river does not join 
the Yarkand river, but empties itself into a lake 
in the desert of Gobi. The Tesnab at Kargalik Route 
is greatly used for irrigation—Bésherek—Kara- 
basma, a large village—Silik Késh. 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Ydrkand, 38° 10’; 74° 0’; ab. 4,200 ft. the 
capital of Turkistan. 


oe 


from KAroit to KARBU, 
Chélak, a small village on a small lake (Izzet see No. 90. 
Ullah’s Chilak). 


ue 
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Route No. 94. 
From KARGIL (Dras) to ISLAMABAD (Kashmir). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panj&b and adjoining coun- 
tries. | 

Kadrgil, 34° 30’-0; 76° 4'-OF; 8,845 ft. (with a 
thana), at the junction of the Vaka and Kartse 
rivers (level of the Kartse river 8,617 ft.)— Bartg 
—Tigtig—Chutak—Gramtang. 

Tréspon, on the Stru river (level of the river 
9,000 ft.; an easy march)—Kazen—Langkartse 
— Sanku. | 

Tisséru (a rather long march)—A Donaru. 


A Tsringma (13,230 ft.) —Ascend a glacier— 
Cross the Suru, or Hevanga La pass (15,481 ft.) 
—/\ Mururttse (12,738 ft.). 


Tso Kor, or Kahintal lake (10,867 ft.) — 
Cross several rivers (easily fordable, or pro- 
vided with bridges). 

Sukne (9,122 ft.\—Pashmin (8,351 ft.) 

Miingil— A Anichen— Cross the Vardvan, or 
Margan pass. | 

A Nafghén (9,655 ft.)—Attar—Liissur—Cross 
a. small pass, called Halkun. 

Changas. 

Islamabdd, 33° 43'-8; 75° 8'-78; 5,896 ft., 
on the right bank of the Jhflum river. 


Route No. 95. 
From KARGIL (Dras) to Kiris (Balti). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 227-43. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjadb and Western Himalaya. — 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panja4b and adjoining coun- 


tries. — Thomson’s Western Himalaya. 
Kargil, 34° 30'-0; 76° 4'-OF; 8,845 ft. (with a 
thana), at the junction of the Vaka and Kartse 
rivers (level of the Kartse river 8,617 ft.). 


KARGIL: ROUTES 94—96. 


Ulding Thung, on the left bank of the Dras 
river, 9 miles from Kargil—Continue along the 
left bank of the Dras river. 


Tarkdta (an easy march) — Continue along the 
left bank of the Indus river. 


Opposite Khartaksha, or Karmang — 
Continue along the left bank of the Indus river. 

T61ti—Urdi. 

Parkiuta. 


Kiris, 35° 20’; 76° 2’, near the confluence of 
the Shayok and Indus rivers. 


Route No. 96. 
From KARGIL (Dras) to SRINAGAR (Kashmir). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Iaterature: Cunningham, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL., 
part I., pp. 118-22, and in his Ladak, pp. 148-50.— 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. Ill, pp. 295-314. — Thom- 
son’s Western Himalaya, pp. 256-94. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himilaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 
Kargil, 34° 30'-0; 76° 4'.0F; 8,845 ft. (with a 
thana), at the junction of the Vaka and Kartse 
rivers (level of the Kartse river 8,617 ft.) — 
Cross the Kartse river—Shilliktse—Chanagind, 
or Chillisgambo— Karbu (11,617 ft.), 10 miles 
from Kargil; 4 hours’ march (road bad; the 
worst along the whole route from Leh to 
Srindgar)—Shimsha—Cross the Dras river. 

Taskyam, 7 miles from Karbu (2 hours’ march), 
on the left bank of the Dras river (level of the 
river 9,164 ft.)—Continue along the left side of 
tke Dras valley—Danteltdng—Chukial— Bembat 
—Prau. 

Dras (9,951 ft.), with a thdna; an easy stage— 
Continue up the left side of the Dras valley— 
Pan Dras (Purana Dras)—Cross the Dras river. 

Matdz (10,400 ft.), on the right bank of the Dras 
river (an easy march)— A Machahdi—Ascend a 
glacier (gradual ascent; lower end of the glacier 
10,967 ft.) Cross the Ts6ji pass (11,376 ft.). 


KAR—KAS: ROUTES 97, 98. 
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Baltal (9,321 ft.), a dharamsala; the slopes of the | Keterbal, or Pétolia, 30° 24'; 79° 20’, on the 


Ts6ji pass towards Baltal are steep. Road from 
Baltal to Srindgar very good— Descend along 
the right bank of the Sindh river—Sonamarg, 
8 miles from Baltal—Cross the Sindh river — 
Gagangir, 7 miles from Sonamarg, on the right 
bank of the Sindh river—Cross the Sindh river 
—Rizen, on the left bank of the Sindh river— 
Guepar, on the left bank of the Sindh river— 
Cross the Sindh river. 


Kullan, on the right bank of the Sindh river 
(level of the river 7,178 ft.), 4 hours’ march from 
Sonamarg— Continue along the right bank of 
the Sindh river—Sarsingh—Chérevan—Kangan 
—Baravali—Cross the Sindh river. 


left bank of the Alaknanda river (level of the 
river 3,234 ft.), 8 hours’ march from Karn- 
predig; a rather long stage. 


Route 
from KARNPREAG to SRINAGAR, 
see No. 204. 


Route No. 98. 


From KASHGAR (Turkistan) to Osu (Kokand). 


Ninar (5,197 ft.), near the left bank of the A principal route, passable for horses and camels. 


Sindh river, 21/, hours’ march from Kangan— 

Pass Gandarbal and several villages. 
Srindgar, 34° 4'.6; 74° 48'-5F; 5,146 ft., 

the capital of Kashmir, 12 miles from Nunar. 


KARMANG, see KHARTAKSHA. 


Route 
from KXARNPREAG to ADHBADRI, 
see No. 1. 


Route No. 97. 


From KXRNPREAG (Garhval) to KETERBAL, or 
PETOLIA (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Interature: Webb, in As. Res., Vol. XI., pp. 509-11. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 

Garhval. 

Karnpredg, 30° 16’; 79° 11’, on the confluence 
of the Alaknanda and Pindari rivers (level of 
the confluence 2,560 ft.) — Urmathi— Khal— 
Jikandi—Kandéra—Cross the Nandakni river— 
Bagli, on the right bank of the Nandakni river 
—Sirtoki— Manjothi. 


Literature: Humboldt’s Central Asien, Vol. II, p. 262.— 
Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Vol. III.. 
1825, pp. 297-99. 

Kdshgar,' 39° 15’; 71° 50’; ab. 3,500. ft., 
a large and important town, where the Russians 
have now established a factory — A Kichek 
Indejan, 5 hours’ march from Kashgar. 


Karawl, a Chinese post station, 6 hours’ march 
from Kashgar ({zzet Ullah’s Kona Keravel) — 
Pass two post-stations (Urtangs). 


Minggidl, tents inhabited by Kirghises. 
A Khansuvaldk. 


A Kargashimkdne (Humboldt writes “Kur- 
gashkan,” and states that lead mines are 
close by) — A Kushtheke (Humboldt’s Kushju- 
kuch). ; 


A Ohksalur(Humboldt's Aksalyr)— AShorblak 
({zzet Ullah’s Shorbulak, or Yessa Kanochak). 
Fuel and fodder abundant... 


1 ‘Wangh and Thuillier’s map and most of the maps 
of Central Asia contain a town “Kashgar,” in ab. Lat. N. 
36° 40’; Long. E. Gr. 71° 50’; but this is the name of an 
in significant district in Jagest4n so called by the people 
of Yassin and Chitra}. 
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A Yadskechik (Humboldt’s Jasskitschu; {zzet 
Ullah’s Yessa Kachak)— A Sarakdmish ({zzet 
Ullah’s Ser Kamush), 4 hours’ march from 
_\ Yaskechik — Cross a river — A Nagrakaken 
(Izzet Ullah’s Nakara chalan). 

Trin, or Yérin, a fort (Humboldt’s Ighin; Izzet 
Ullah’s Yaghin)— Alkisak, southern foot of the 
Térek Davan!, in a forest called Pugai bashi— 
Cross the Terek davan pass (Humboldt’s Terjak 
divan; Izzet Ullah’s Tezek Davan). 

AS6fi, or Alsiige. 

\ Archalik (fzzet Ullah’s Irchelak). 


A Siupeneke. 

Kissilkurgan, | fae i ‘i 
: ents and sma 

Gulsha ( ate s Gurschu?), cal icant iat 

Kablankal, the Kirghises. 

Karvankal, 

A Saukechuk. 


Madu (Humboldt’s Madi). 


Osh, ab. 41° 9’; 70° 14’, also called Takht-i- 
Sulaiman. 


Route 
from KASHGAR to YARKAND, 


see No. 241. 


Kasumir, routes to and from, sce SRINAGAR. 





KAS—KAT: ROUTES 99, 100. 


Route No. 99.. 
From KATHI (Kaméon) to “A BAGDOAR (Kamion). 


From Kathi a road is said to lead directly 
via Namik to A Bagdoar, impassable for horses, in 
two marches. We could not hear of any further 
detail, except that the passes are not very high, 
and that no glacier is met with. This road is 
not indicated on any map. 

From A Bagdoar the route leads then to 
See Route No. 11. 


Geographical co-ordinates: 


Milum in two marches. 


4 3° t 


Kathi... 30 7; 79 47; 7,410 ft. 
A Bagdoar 30 22; 79 50; 7,518 ,, 


Route 
from KATHI to BAGESAR, 
see No. 12. 


Route No. 100. 
From KATHI (Kamaon) to Mitum (Kaméon). 
This route, impassable for horses, is a difficult 
one under all circumstances, especially on account 
of the Traill’s, or Nanda Khat pass (17,770 ft.). 


It is, however, the most direct route to Milum, 
full of interest and excitement for a small party, 


who can bear up against fatigue. 


As yet only two instances of its having been 
crossed are known to us; the first time by Mr. Traill, 
the second by our brother Adolphe, May 30, 1855. 


‘Great difficulties may be experienced in finding 


1 A pass (davan) east of it is called the Shert Davan, | guides and kulis, therefore begin to inquire al- 


and is crossed by the following road: ! ready along your route for such people. 


A Trin, or Térin—ATokdi bashi (fzzet Ullah’s Tukai | Interature (extending only as far as A Pindari):* Madden, 
bashi) — A Cher ka tal — O Yebdllakdrcha — in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., part I., pp. 247-63. 
Akhtdsh, foot of Shert davan—Cross the Shert davan | Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
to Kurokh Kalla—A Sof, or Alsiige, and thence 
by the ordinary road to Osh._ | 


Garhval; but the route across the pass is not in- 
dicated. 


KEL—KET: 


Kathe, 30° 7'; 79° 47’; 7,410 ft, on the right 
bank of the Pindari river (see p. 37) — A Ballu 
Dear, “bear house,” name of a huge stone. 


A Dvadli (8,674 ft.), at the confluence of the 
Kafini and the Pindari rivers, 10 miles from 
Kathi (41/, hours’ march; a short stage) — Con- 
tinue along the left bank of the Pindari river— 
A Dugli, 3 hours’ march from Dvali. 


A Pindari (11,492 ft.), at the foot of the 
Pindari glacier, 2 hours’ march from A Digli 
— Ascend the Pindari glacier — A Shardagi 
(14,180 ft.), on the right side of the Pindari 
glacier— Leave this camp before sunrise, best 
already at 3 a.m. — Continous ascent up the 
glacier—Traill’s, or Nanda Khat pass (17,770 ft.) 
will be reached in 6 hours from  Shardgi; the 
secondary, lower depression (17,678 ft.), one 
hour later. On the top of the pass your guides 
will sacrifice sheep and goats to pacify the 
goddess Nanda (see p. 17) — Descend the Loa 
glacier. | 

A Nassapanpdtti (13,404 ft), a most 
fatiguing march on account of the glacier-pass 


— Martoli (10,955 ft.), near the confluence of | 


the Gori and the Martoli rivers (level of the 
confluence 10,320 ft.) — Mapan (10,843 ft), 4 
miles S. of Milum— Paju (11,007 ft.), on the 
right bank of the Géri river, 2 miles distant 
from Milum (the Nanda Dévi peak, 25,749 ft., is 
beautifully seen)—Cross the G6ri river on a 


across). 

Milum, 30° 34'-6; 79° 54'-8Fr; 11,265 ft. This 
is the highest village in the Gori valley and the 
most important one of Johar. 


KELA, routes to and from, sec 
ASK6T to GdrBia, No. 7%. 








ROUTES 101, 102. 


Route No. 101. 


From KXETERBAL, or PETOLIA (Garhval) to 
JHOSIMATH (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Webb, in As. Res. Vol. XL, pp. 511-18, — 

Year-book of the Panjab for 1855, part II, pp. 119-20. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 

Garhval. 

Keterbal, or Petolia, 30° 24’; 79° 20', on 
the left bank of the Alaknanda river (level of 
the river 3,234 ft.)—Cross the Petidla river (al- 
ways fordable) — Mangeri— Pirkira—Cross the 
Pir Ganga river—Loha—Cross the Baisa river 
—-Agthala (close to the left bank of the Alak- 
nanda river)—Continue close to the Alaknanda 
river—Pipelkot (4,295 -ft.), on the left bank of 
the Alaknanda river (3 hours’ march from Keter- 
bal) — Pankimath (4,703 ft.) — Paki—Cross the 
Kirunganga river (a small rivulet) —Tangni— 
Cross the Patalganga river. 

A Liéngsi Khat (4,571 ft.), on the right bank 
of the Patalganga river, near its confluence with 
the Alaknanda —Pagnai — Gulabk6éti— Satur— 
Paindi — Hillung (5,291 ft.), near the left bank 
of the Alaknanda river—Gunk—Cross the Gunk 
nalah—Steep ascent. ‘ 

Shosimath, 30°34’; 79°29’, a bangalo (6,089 ft.), 
near the confluence of the Dauli and Vishnuganga 


| 


narrow and bad bridge (horses have to swim | 





| rivers. 
Route 
from KETERBAL, ‘or PETOLIA, to KARNPREAG, 
| 
SCE No. 97. 


| 


a ee 


Route No. 102. 
From KETERBAL, Or PETOLIA (Garhval) to 
T's6BTA (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, p. 209. 


72 KHAP—KHAR: ROUTES 108, 104. 


ndlah (affluent of the JAmna river to the right) 
—Cross the JAmna river—Continue for a quarter 
of an hour along its left bank—Cross the Jamna 


Maps: Hoffmeister’s Profiles, No. 4.—Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 
—Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 


Kéterbal, or Petoélia, 30° 24’; 79° 20’, on 


the left bank of the Alaknanda river (level of 
the river 3,234 ft.) — Zamoli (3,137 ft.), on the 
left bank of the Alaknanda river—Cross at 
Zamoli the Alaknanda river by a bridge— Goda 
— Padali—Gdobesar (4,791 ft.)—Cross a small 
river — Gangol — Diuldhar — Cross the Shinguna 
river— Bairagni— Bamankhdéti— Cross the Bal- 
sutti river. 

Mandel (4,790 it.), on the right bank of the 
Balsutti river—Cross the Amarkind ganga river 
by a bridge— Cross the Bosh nddi by a bridge 
called Mosekhat — A Mosekhat — A Gorsaéri — 
Pangarbasa (8,099 ft.), a small village—Cross 
the Dorithar pass (easy)— A Piunthar. 
Ts6bta, 30° 27’; 79° 10’, a dharamsdla (8,842 ft.). 
Tungnath, a famous temple (9,989 ft.), is only 
4 miles distant from Tsdbta. 


KHAPALU, routes to and from, see 
CuégBap to Kiris, No. 43. 


Route No. 108. 
From KHARSALI (Garhval) to A JAMNOTRI 
(Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
Half a day’s journey. No supplies at A Jamnotri. 


Literature: Fraser’s Account, pp. 424-34, and in As. Res., 


Vol. XIII, pp. 194-200.—Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., 
pp. 145-51.—Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 82-113. 
—Skinner’s Excursions, Vol. I., pp. 296-304. 


river—Continue along its right bank—Cross the 
Jadmna river—Continue along its left bank — 
A Bhairo Ghati, a temple (road exceedingly 
bad) — Cross the Bhairo ndlah — Cross three 
times the JAmna river — Continue along the — 
right bank of the Jimna river — Cross the 
Jamna river near A Jamnotri. 


A Jadmnétri, 31° 0'; 78° 29'; 9,793 ft. (Here 


is a group of fine hot springs.) From Jamnotri 
you may go up still to the foot of the glacier 
from which the JAmna river takes its rise; but 
there is no possibility of ascending this glacier | 
and then crossing a pass. 


 -Route 
from KHARSALI to Kutnoér, 
8éeé No. 118. 


Route 
from KHARSALI to RAITAL, 
see No. 170. 


Route 
from KHARSALI to SUKHI, 
see No. 209. 


Route No. 104. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65.. 

Khadrsdali, 30° 57'; 78° 27'; 8,374 ft, on the 
left bank of the Jdmna river— Continue along 
the left bank of the Jdmna river —ADimna— 
A Bolando Udar (here is a fine echo)—Cross the 
Jamna river by a bridge — A Kafir Ghati, name 
of the exceedingly bad road—Cross the Bandiali 


From KHARsA.i (Garhval) to Ussf{LLA (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Provisions for three days are to be collected at 
Kharsali. The first three marches are long. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition) and 48; 
no trace of a route is indicated in any of these maps. 


KH—KI: ROUTES 105, 106. 73 


Kharsdli, 30° 57'; 78° 27'; 8,374 ft., on the| Kibar, 32° 19’; 78° 1's 13,607 ft. 


left bank of the Jémna river. A Jtigta (15,058 ft.), 9 miles from Kibar—A Bon- 
A Hanna Guifa—Cross the Mashikénta pass.| grochén—Cross the Parang pass (18,500 ft.). 
A Busénta. A Prdtang Kéma, 9 miles from A Jigta— 


Gangdr, on the right bank of the ton river | Ptmyen—Continue along the Farang valley 


__Pof. (road level, but stony). 
Ussilla, or Oshél, 31° 7'.6; 78° 18/2; oS ae ee i — achat 
8,940 ft., on the right bank of the Tons river ae , ae enone ae ae 
; the Parang river. 
(an easy stage from Gangar). 
Norbu, 32° 41’; 78° 18’; 15,946 ft. 11 miles 
from A Phalang. This place is inhabited in 
l 
Route summer only, and even then not very regularly. 


. Supplies scanty. 
from KuarTAksnHa, or KArmane, to Da, 


see No. 47. Route 
from KIDARKANTA to JOGAR, 
Kuéran, see ELcut. see No. 80. 
ere Route 
ae i from KiDARKANTA to THANNO, 
f to 
rom AR ANKHAR, see No. 224. 
see No. 58. : 
Route No. 106. 
Route 


From KipARKANTA (Girhval) to UssinLa (Garhval). 
from KfBAR to Losar, 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


see No. 127. Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Kidarkdnta Peak, 31° 1-4; 78° 9.48: 
12,430 ft. 
Route No. 105. Datmir (8,354 ft.), on the left bank of the Tons 
From KfBar (Spiti) to N6rBU (Spitiy. river—Continue along the left bank of the Tons 
A secondary route, passable for horses. river —Cross the Tons river—Gangar, on the 


Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, part I., p. 110. right bank of the Tons river—Pod. 


—Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 130-9. Ussilla, or Oshél, 31° 7'-6; 78° 18'.2 
Maps: Cunningham’s Pinjéb and Western Himdlaya—| 8,940 ft., on the right bank of the Tons river. 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Pinjab and adjoining coun- 

tries. 


III. 10 
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Route No. 107. 


From KipARNATH (Garhval) to GANGOTRI (Garhval). 181 910 and 144) 
’ ’ A 


Capt. T. Skinner, in his “Excursion in India”, 
Vol. II., pp. 60, 61, alludes to the existence of a 
pass which would lead directly from Kidarnath 
to Gangotri in about four marches. 

In September 1855, when I happened to be 
at Kidarnath, I made frequent inquiries about 
this route, about which, however, no one knew 
the least. Nevertheless, as I found many of my 
people most willing to accompany me, I made an 
attempt to discover the pass. 

From Kidarnath (11,794 ft.) I ascended in two 
marches the Kidarnath glacier to a height of 
15,449 ft., which we found then so much crevassed 
as to render any further progress quite impossible. 
If the pass exists at all it must be situated E. of 
the Sargoréin peak. My brother Adolphe, who, at 
the time when I made my unsuccessful attempt, was 
near Gangotri, made also frequent inquiries about 
this route independent of my own, the result of which 
tended to prove that no passage exists. The eldest 
Brahmans at Gangotri and Mukba did not remem- 
_ ber ever to have seen any one who was said to 
have made this direct route, and they believed 
that no one had ever done so. The rumour current 
about the possibility of this route arose, as they 
thought, from the circumstance that efforts had 
been repeatedly made to discover the passage — 
but always without success. 

The discovery of this pass, so earnestly de- 
sired on account of its shortness, would be one 
of the finest feats a Himalayan traveller could 
achieve. 

The route, now generally taken from Kidarnath 
to Gangotri is a very long and circuitous one, 
viz. by Trijugi Nardin, Bhéti, Barahdt, Raital, 
Sikhi, and Mukba (see Routes Nos. 232, 24, 15, 
17, 172, 210, and 144). 

Another road, somewhat shorter, is the follow- 
ing, but it is, except in a few places, impassable 


KiD—KiL: ROUTES 107, 108. 


for horses: by Trijugi Narain, Mangu, Salung, 
Sukhi, and Mukba (see Routes Nos. 232, 62, 135, 


Geographical co-ordinates: 


° s ° 4 
Kidarnath: 30 45; 79 4; 11,794 ft. 
Gangétri: 31 0; 78 56; 10,319 ,, 


Route 
from KipARNATH to MAssunl, see 
MAssutri to KipARNATH. 


eye ee 


Route 
from KiDARNATH to NAINITAL, see 
NaInIvrAL to KipARNATH. 


Route 
, 
from K{DARNATH to OKIMATH, 
8€€ No. 161. 


Route 
from KipARNATH to Trisguct Nard, 
see No. 282, 


Route No. 108. 
From KiLIAN (Turkistin) to KARGALIK (Turkistan). 


A principal route, passable for horses, and even 
for camels. Road good and almost level. 


Kilian, a large town. 
Hassan Bogra, on a river which tlows past 


the villages Oitokrab and Kosh, and loses it- 
self in the sand of the desert of Gobi. 


KiL—K6K: ROUTES 109—111. 


Bora, or Boria (Kilian to Béria may be made 
in one day’s march) — Pass several villages, 
amongst which Bésherik. 


Kédrgalik, 37° 34'; 74° 36’, on the right bank 
of the Tesnab river. 


Route No. 109. 
From KiLIAN (Turkistan) to SANCHU (Turkistaén). 


A secondary route, passable for horses, and even 
camels. Fuel and grass plentiful. 


Kilian —Sullagdss Langar. 
A Kissibdsh, now uninhabited; said to have 


been in former times a large settlement of Jews 
with “red hair.” 


Sdnchu, a town, 36° 46’; 76° 16’. Sanchu is 
from 25 to 28 miles from Kilian; the distance 
may be performed in one day. 


Route 
from K{LIAN to A SUGET, 
see No. 208. 


Ki6pRaneG Pass, routes to and from, sce 
Nisana to Bexnar, No. 154. 


Route 
from Kiris to CHORBAD (PéxEn), 
see No. 43. 


Route 
from KRIS to KARGIL, 
see No. 95. 


| 


| 
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Route No. 110. 
“From Kiris (Balti) to SkARDO (Balti). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 420-22. 

Maps: Cunningham's Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Kiris, 35° 20’; 76° 2'; near the confluence of 
the Shayok and Indus rivers — Continue along 
the right side of the Indus valley — Golochi, 
9 miles from Kiris. 


Nar— Narbuching— Stanméssa—Cross the Indus 
river. 

Skdrdo, 35° 20'.2; 75° 44'-OF; 7,255 ft., on 
the left bank of the Indus river (a rather long 
march). 


KisHTVAR, routes to and from, see 
CuHAmBa to IsuamaBdp, No. 36. 


Route No. I11. 
From KOKAND (Central Asia) to BOKHARA. 


A principal route, passable for horses and camels. 
Interature and Maps: Khanikoff’s Bokhara, pp. 124 and 142. 
Road excellent, supplies, &c., plentiful, no 

passes or rivers of any difficulty. The route is 

lengthened by great detours, but no direct route 

for caravans seems to exist. 

Kokand, 41° 12’; 68° 54’. 

Lévi Deridu. | 

Ksékos, near the left bank of the Sir deriau. 

Khuchand,' near the left bank of the Sir 
deriaéu (Chodjend of. the maps. Direction of 
the road from Kékand to Khichand west; from 
Khichand to Samarkand south). 


1 Another route to Khuchand is: Kékand—Besharék 
— Kanebadam— Maharam— Khiuchand. 
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Nau. 

Kisseli. 

Uritpa, or Uratipa, a large town. 

Tsomum, a long stage (Zamin of the maps). 

Jisak, a long stage (Djizzach of the maps). 

Yakurgan —Jénghi Kurgan. 

Khisbobruk—Cross the Serafshin river. 

Samarkand, near the left bank of the Seraf- 
shan river (from here to Bokhara the direction 
of the route is west)— Continue along the left 
side of the Serafshan river. 

Kdressu. 

Kdtekurgan. 

Kdrmina,' a large town. 

Bostan (Khanihoff's Bustan).? 

Bokhédra, ab. 39° 47’; 64° 34’. 


Route 
from KOKAND to Osu, 
8€€é N 0. 162. 


Route No. 112, 
From K6KSAR (Lahél) to DARCHE (Lahil). 


From Koksar a difficult road, impassable for 
horses, is also said to lead to Kardong across 
the Darche pass in five marches. Proceed due 
north from Koksar, cross on the second march the 
Darche pass (glaciers are on both flanks), and 
descend along the Yoze valley to Darche. 

The route is longer than that via Gindla and 
Kardong (see Routes Nos. 113 and 91), and, con- 
sequently, never used. Besides, no villages are 
met with along this route. 

1 From Jisak a direct road, avoiding Samarkand, 
leads to Karmina, viz.: Jisak—Karabalégh—Mitan— 
Panjunbe—Karmina. 

? The names of the stages between Samarkand and 
Bokhéra as given by Khanikoff, are so different from those 
given here, that I could scarcely identify a single name. 


KOKA—KO6OKS: ROUTES 112—114. 


Geographical co-ordinates: 


° 4 ° ; 
Kéksar: 32 25; 77 12; 10,344 ft. 
_ Darche: 32 41; 77 9; 11,746 ,, 


Route 
from K6KSAR to JAGATSUK, 
see No. 75. 


Route No. 113. 
From K6KSAR (Lahél) to KARDONG (Lahél). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Cunningham’s Lada&k, p. 155, and in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL., part I., pp. 211-13.—Moor- 
croft’s Travels, Vol. I., pp. 192-210. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himélaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panj4b and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Koksar, 32° 25'; 77° 12’; 10,344 ft. on the 

right bank of the Chandra river — Continue 
down the Chandra valley—Sissu. 


Gundla (10,154 ft.), a short stage — Tandi, 
at the confluence of the Chandra and Bhaga 
rivers. 

Kardong, 32° 33'-8; 77° 0'- 6 FX, a kind of Govt. 
bangalo (10,242 ft.) on the Bhaga river (an easy 
march). 
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Route No. 114. 
From K6kKsAR (Lahdl) to LOsAaR (Spiti). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. Provisions 
to be collected for five days. Fuel procurable. 
Literature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 157, and in Journ. 

As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part I., p. 212. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjdb and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panj4b and adjoining coun- 
tries. | 

Koéksar, 32° 25’; 77° 12’; 10,344 ft., on the 

right bank of the Chandra river — A Timtimna 
(10,389 ft.). 


KOR—KUN: ROUTES 115—117. 77 


A Chamchiue (10,635 ft.) — A Dangméche| This route, along which no villages are met, is 


(12,429 ft.). performed in two marches; close to A Rukchin 
LA Shi gri (12,780 ft.) cross the Sapokdéng pass. Fuel and grass pro- 
| curable. 


A Kéaértse — Cross the Kinzum, or Kilzum 
pass (14,931 ft.) 


A Dumadédngsha (eastern foot of the Kun- 
zum, or Kulzum pass). 


Lodsar, 32° 23'; 77° 43 (an easy stage). 


KortaAra, routes to and from, see 
Nacxdnpa to Rdupur, No. 148. 


KULU, see SULTANPUR. 


Route 


pe bugGare NOREU Kunpwuz, routes to and from, see 
| Dros to BoxuAra, No. 66. 
see No. 158. 
Route No. 115. Route 
From K6Rz0G (Spiti) to A RALDANG (Ladak). from Kuni to GARBIA, 
’ A secondary route, passable for horses. see No. 67. 


The route is generally made in two marches, 
of which the second is a very long one. 


Route No. 117. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjaéb and Western Himalaya. — , | 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Pinjab and adjoining coun- | rom KUNTI (Kaméon) to the RAkus Tau Lake 


tries. (Gnéri Khorsum). 
Kérzog, 32° 55’; 78° 15’; 15,349 ft. a single A secondary route, passable for horses. 
house inhabited in summer only, on the northern | Literature: Strachey, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, 


border of the Tsomoriri salt-lake— A Béldong— part IL, pp. 133 et seq. 
A Chaksang. Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhvil, and his map to 


, ll te hi e : 
A Ladmzung, near the shore of the salt-lake prnaerere Die: JOURneY 


Tso Gyagar (level of the lake 15,693 ft.)—Cross Ktnts, 30° 18'; a. oe ab. paiee tt, on ine Sa 
the Nakpo Géntsing pass (18,000 ft.)\—Continue| bank of the Kali river. This village is in- 
along the Lamlung valley. habited in summer only —Descend to the Kali 
A Rédldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27’, on the left bank river—Cross the Kali river by a sanga-bridge. 
of the Indus river (level of the river 13,858 ft.) A Sang chungma (a short stage) — Cross the 
Nikirch river—Cross the Jhiling Yankti river 

—Cross the Rarub Yankti river. 


Route No. 116. A Phiamtingba (ab. 15,750 ft.), 6 to 7 hours’ 
From K6rz0G (Spiti) to AA RUKCHIN (Ladak). march from ASangchingma—Cross the Langpya 
A secondary ‘route, passable for horses. Dhira pass (ab. 17,750 ft.). 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — A Vélshia (ab. 16,000 ft.), northern foot of 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjdb and adjoining coun- the Langpya Dhura pass—Descend the Darma 
tries. Yankti valley — A Sildugtar. 


A Bhaviti (ab. 15,750 ft.)— A Lama Chorten. 
Chijia Tol—AAmlung (ab. 15,300 ft.). 


Tol, near the Rakus Tal lake (level of the lake 
ab. 15,250 ft.). 


Route 
from KutNnOk to BARAHAT, 
8C€ No. 16. 


Route No. 118. 
From KuTNOR (Garhval) to KHARSALI (Garhval). 


A: principal route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., pp. 141-5.— 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 73-82. — Skinner’s 
Excursions, Vol. I. pp. 282-91. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 65. 

Kutno6r, 30° 51’; 78° 19’; 5,106 ft., on the left 
bank of the Jdmna river—Continue along the 
left bank of the Jamna river—Cross the Jimna 
river — Vodr?, or Vazirgarh (5,384 ft.), on the 
right bank of the Jamna river (close to the 
Jimna river is a hot spring, which is, however, 
generally covered with the sand of the river)— 
Cross the Jamna river—Kunsala. 


Rana (6,773 ft.), on the left bank of the Jimna 
river—Continue along the left bank of the 
Jamna river—Cross the Jdmna river—Banassa 
(7,478 ft.), on the right bank of the Jamna river 
(hot springs are close by) — Cross the Jamna 
river. 4 

Kharsali, 30° 57'; 78° 27'; 8,374 ft., on the 
left bank of the Jdmna river. 
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‘LADAK, see LEu. 


KUT——LAP: ROUTES 


118~120. 
Route 
from LAMA YURv to KAuTSE, 
see No. 82. 
Route No. 119. 


From LAMA YURU (Lad&k) to KARBU (Dras). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Cunningham’s Ladak, pp. 148-50, and in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part I, pp. 117, 
118. — Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. II,. pp. 11-20. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier's Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Léama Yiru, 34° 11’; 76° 34’; 11,480 ft., a large 
monastery—Cross the Photo La pass (13,555 ft. ; 
an easy and gradual ascent)—Henaskut, 9 miles 
from Lama Yuiru—Cross the Kanji river several 
times. 


Kadrbu, 34° 15'; 76° 27'; 11,617 ft., 6 miles from 
Henaskut. 


LANDAUR is close to MAsstrl. 


Route No. 120. 


From A LAPTEL (Gnéri Khorsum) to DABA 
(Gnari Khoérsum). 

There are three different routes: A. by the 
Sakh pass, B. by the Balch Dhira pass, C. by the 
Kioguar pass. Routes A. and B. are equally good; 
route C. is rarely taken. 


A. 
A Laptél to Daba, across the Sakh pass. 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 

Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 

A Laptél, 30° 46'.3; 79° 52'-OF; 13,994 ft. 
(fuel and grass in abundance) — 7so Jan, two 
small lakes— Cross the Shelchéll pass (very 
gentle slopes). 


LAP—LEH: ROUTE 121. 


A Shelchéll (ab. 16,200 ft.), at the southern foot 
of the Sakh pass (an easy stage). Plenty of 
grass and shrubs—Cross the Sakh pass (easy 
ascent). 


A Sakh. Fuel and grass— Continue along the 
plateau-like surface of the Satlej valley—Descend 
to the Tazang river—Follow its course, crossing 
the river occasionally. 


A Tdzang (14,966 ft.), a long stage; 11 hours’ 
march from /AShelchéll. Road, though merely 
a track, offers no difficulty for horses. Fine 
grass and fuel. Several pasture grounds met 
with between ASakh and Tazang—<Ascend the 
plateau-like surface of the Satlej valley (15,325 
ft.)— Descend a ravine— A Chonglus, fuel and 
grass; but no supplies — Continue along the 
plateau-like surface oi the Satlej valley — 
A Lingyung — Gyangra. 


Daba, 31° 14’; 79° 39’, residence of a Jhung- 
pun; monasteries. Supplies in sufficient quan- 
tities. If the traveller has assumed disguise, 
he should avoid entering the place; encamp at 
a distance of two or three miles, and let one 
of the Bhitias procure the provisions. 


B. 
A Laptél te Ddba, across the Balch Dhira pass. 


A Laptél, 30° 46'-3; 79° 52’-OF; 13,904 ft. 
(fuel and grass in abundance — A Shdngtsa— 
Road branches off to A Kiogudér — Cross the 
Balch Dhura pass (easy slopes) — A Lankun — 
Continue along the plateau-like surface of the 
Satlej valley. 


A Kéntsego. Fuel and grass — A Takkar — 
A Shokong — A Manum. 


A Shikyadk. Road from A Kontségo as far as 
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village, where scanty supplies are procurable— 
Continue along the plateau-like surface of the 
Satlej valley—Descend a ravine. 


| Gyungul, a small village. Scanty supplies (an 


easy stage). 

Ddba, 31° 14‘; 79° 39’; an easy stage. Road 
with few exceptions, gently undulating; parts 
even level. | 


C. 
A Laptél to Daba, across the Kioguar pass. 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 

A Lap tél, 30° 46’.3; 79° 52’-OF; 13,994 tt. (fuel 
and grass in abundance)— A Shangtsa — Con- 
tinue for a mile and a half along the road to 
the Balch Dhura pass— Turn to the right— . 
L Kioguar. 

Foot of the Kiogudr Pass. This pass, though 
never used by caravans, is situated between the 
Balch Dhira pass and the Lashar pass; it is 
said to be easily crossed by horses—Cross the 
Kioguar pass—AChaldu—A Mamin—A Lankum 
(here joins the road across the Balch Dhira 
pass, see Route B.), 


A Koéntsego— Then to Daba, see Route B. 


Route 
from A LapréL to A Loaka, 
séé No. 125. 


Route No. I2r. 
¥rem LeH (Ladik) to Diskit (Nubra). 


There are two different routes: the ene across 


here with few exceptions almost level, generally | the Ladche pass, which is generally taken in 
along the plateau-like surface of the Sdatlej | summer, the ether across the Digar pass, used 
valley (an easy stage)— Dungpu, a small wretched | almost exclusively in winter: 
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A. 
Leh to Diskit, across the Ladéche pass. 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 395-402. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Leh, 34° 8'-3; 77° 14'-6 F; 11,527 ft., 3 miles 
N. of the Indus river—Chibi—Katpa — Gangli. 
A Kurumpiulu (15,470 ft.), southern foot of 
the Ladche pass (an easy march) — Cross the 
Laoche pass (17,911 ft.) — A glacier lake 

(16,076 ft..— A Dagmar Sumdo. 


Kadrdong (12,878 ft.) — Karsar. 


LEH: ROUTE 122. 


B. In winter by Diskit, up the Shaydk valley, 


by the Karakorum pass, and by A Siget and 


A Sumgal (see Nos. 121, 64, 182, 88, 217, and 216). 


Route 
from LEH to GARTOK, 
see GARTOK to LEH. 


Route No. 122. 


From LEH (Ladék) to KALTSE (Ladak). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Diskit, 34° 35’; 77° 10’, on the left bank of | Ziterature: Cunningham’s Laddk, pp. 148-50, and in Journ. 


the Shayok river (level of the river 9,968 ft.). 


B. 
Leh to Diskit, across the Digar pass. 


A principal route in winter, passable for horses. 


Literature: Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
Vol. III., 1825, p. 112. 

Maps; Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Leh, 34° 8'-3; 77° 14'-6F; 11,527 ft., 3 miles 

N. of the Indus river—Cross the Digar pass. 

Sabu. 

Digar— A Agam (Izzet Ullah’s Akham). 

Roéngdo—Karsar. 

Disktt, 34° 35’; 77° 10’, on the left bank of 


the Shayok river (level of the river 9,968 ft.). 
A long march from Rongdo to Diskit. 





Routes 
from LEH to ELCHI. 


A. In summer by the Séssar and Karakoram 
pass, and by A Suget and A Sumgal (see Nos. 123, 
182, 88, 217, and 216). ; 


As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part L, pp. 114-16. — Moor- 
croft’s Travels, Vol. II., pp. 1-10. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Leh, 34° 8-3'; 77° 14'.6F; 11,527 ft., 3 miles 

N. of the Indus river—Pitak—Phiang (11,265 ft.) 
—Tharu, 12 miles from Leh. 


Nyémo (10,258 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Indus river — Bdézgé —Sd&spola (10,357 ft.), on 
the right bank of the Indus river, 8 miles from 
Bazgo. 

Nurla (9,772 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Indus river, a rather long stage. 

Kdltse, 34° 14’; 76° 40’, 5 
on the right bank of the Indus river (level of 
the river 9,690 ft.). 


miles from Nurla, 


Route 
from LEH to KHOTAN, 


see LEH to ELCHI. 


LEH: ROUTE 1238. 


Route 
from Leu to PApum, 


sée No. 166. 


Route No. 128. 

From LEH (Ladék) to A SAssar (Nubra). 
There are two different routes: the one across 
the Ladche and the Sassar passes, practicable in 
summer only; the other by Digar and up the Shayok 
valley, generally used in winter. In summer the 
latter route is impracticable owing to the impossi- 
bility of crossing the then much swollen Shayok 
river. Even in winter the Shayok river has to be 
repeatedly crossed, an operation involving much 

time and invariably attended with difficulties. 


A. 
Leh to A Sdssar, by the Laéche and the Sassar 
passes, see Routes Nos. 121(a) and 64. 


B. 
Leh to A Sassar, by Digar. 
Passable for horses. 


Literature: Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
Vol. IIL, 1825, p. 112. 


Maps: Cunningham’s P&njab and Western Himdlaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panj&b and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Leh, 34° 8'-3; 77° 14'-6P; 11,527 ft, 3 aie 
N. of the Indus river—Cross the Digar pass. 
Sabu. 
Digar. 


t 
, 
' 


ANA gam (a very short march; {zzet Ullah’s 
Akham). 


A Chimchak (lzzet Ullah’s Chamchar). 
AN Lama Kéndi. 
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A Dungiélak (fzzet Ullah’s Dung Bai lak). 


A Madndalik (a very long stage); fuel, but 
scarcely any grass. 

A Koétalik— ASultan Chiskun. 

A katalik. 

A Sdssar, 35° 8’; 77° 30’; 15,339 ft. (an easy 
march). 


Route 
from LEH to Sima, see SiMLA to Leu. 


Route 
from LEH to SRINAGAR: 
by Kaltse, Lama Yuru, Karbu, and Kargil 
(see Nos. 122, 82, 119, 90, and 96.) 


Route 
from LEH to TANGTSE, 
see No, 222. 


Route 
from LEH to UPsHi, 
see No. 236. 


Routes 
from LEH to YARKAND. 


A. In summer: by the Sassar and the Kara- 
koram passes and by Kargalik (see Nos. 121 (a), 
64, 182, 87, and 93). 

B. In winter: by Digar, up the Shayok valley, 
and by the Karakorim pass and Kargalik (see 


A Chumjdngal (fzet Mah’s Chonk Jéngal), | Nos. 123(B), 87, and 93). 


10 hours’ march from A Chimchak—Cross a 
pass. 


III. 


11 
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Route No. 124. 
From A\ LoAKA (Kamaon) to DABA (Gnari Khérsum). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
No villages met with; even fuel very scarce 
for three days. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Paénjdb and Western Himalaya. — 
Strachey’s Kamdon and Garhval. 

A Loaka, 30° 46’; 79° 55’; 15,831 ft. (fuel and 
grass scarce)—Cross the Janti pass (18,529 ft.). 
Riding up its flanks scarcely possible; top of. 
the pass 6 hours’ march from A Loika—Descend 
on the slopes to a small valley. 

Foot of the Ldkhur pass — Cross the 
Lakhur pass. 


A Chirchun (ab. 16,000 ft.). No shrubs. 
NA Chaldu— A Mamin— A Lankun. 


\ Koéntsego, an easy stage. Fuel and grass; 
and then to Daba, see Route No. 120 (x). 


Route No. 125. 


From A LoaKa (Kam&on) to QA Lapren 
(Gnaéri Khorsum). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Painjéb and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


A Lodka, 30° 46’; 79° 55’; 15,831 ft. (fuel and 


LOA—LO6S: ROUTES 124—126. 


to ALaptél can be made in one day; will 
occupy about 11 hours. Shrubs and grass 
plentiful at A Laptél. 


Route 
from A LoaKa to Mixon, 


see No. 141. 


LOHUGHAT, routes to and from, see 
ALMORA to PETORAGARH, No, §(A). 


Route No. 126. 


From LOsaR (Spiti) to the BARA LAcHa Pass 
(Spiti-Lahil). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Fuel procurable, but no provisions. The cross- 
ing of two rivers is described as extremely difficult 
during certain periods of the year. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjdb and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Losar, 32° 23’; 77° 43’ — Cross the Kinzum, 

or Kulzum pass (14,931 ft.). 


A Rangkdch, close to the Kinzum pass — 
ZA Sumchikma. 


grass scarce) — A Sumdo (14,651 ft.), in the) A Jélkum — ABakritéch—A Lérsa. 


- Loaka valley, at the confluence of the Lodka 
and Girti rivers. A very short stage, still above 
shrub vegetation — A Kal Maddia — A Topi- 
dinga — Cross the Kyingar pass (17,331 ft. ; 
top 6 hours’ march from A Simdo). 

A Kytngar (14,660 ft.), 23/, hours’ march 
from the top of the Kyungar pass. Shrubs and 
grass found here—Cross a small pass—Cross 
the Laptél river. 

A Laptél, 30° 46’.3; 79° 52'-OF; 13,994 ft, 
4 hours’ march from A Kyungar. From AStmdo 


A Sélong—ATingmo. 


Bara Ldcha pass, 32° 43'-5; 77° 25'.38: 
16,186 ft. 


Route 
from LOSAR to JAGATSUK, 
8€€é No. 76. 
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Route No. 127. 
From LOSAR (Spiti) to Kipar (Spiti). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Losar, 32° 23'; 77° 43'— Hangche—Chikiam. 


Kibar, 32° 19’; 78° 1’; 13,607 ft., a long march 
from Lésar. 


Route 
from LOSAR to K6KSAR, 
see No. 114. 


MAHE is situate opposite RALDANG. 


Ma.d&rl, routes to and from, see 
AStupo to Nitr, No. 215. 


MAwna, various routes from, sec 
under BADRINATH. 


Route 
from the MAna Pass to BADRINATH, 
Séé No. 10. 


Route No. 128. 


From the MAna Pass (Garhval-Gnari Khoérsum) to 
CHABRANG (Gnéri Khérsum). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 


tries. 


A Dhanr du, on the Sarsttti river (14,674 ft.), 
and on the southern slopes of the Mana pass 
— A Dhare— AJograu—Ascend the Mana glacier 
—Déo Tal, a glacier lake (17,745 ft.) — Cross 
the Mana pass, 31° 5’-0; 79° 15'-3 Fr; 18,406 ft. 
The pass is also called Chirbitta Dhara ghat. 

A Pott (17,154 ft.), at the northern foot of the 
Mana pass. , 

A Lomorti (16,648 ft.), an easy stage; road 
for a great part almost level— Shibuk. 

Chiprdu, an easy stage; road nearly level — 
Lamtang. 

Chabrang, 31° 26’; 79° 22’; 15,588 ft., 1 mile 
S. of the Sdtlej river. Here is the summer 
residence of a Jhangpun (Tibetan official). 


Route No. 129. 


From the MAna Pass (Garhval-Gnari Khoérsum) to 
DABA (Gnéri Khérsum). 
7 A principal route, passable for horses. 
| Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
A Dhanrdu, on the Sarsitti river (14,674 ft.), 
and on the southern slopes of the Mana pass 
— A Dhare— AJograu— Ascend the Mana glacier 
—Déo Tal, a glacier lake (17,745 ft.) — Cross 
| the Mana pass, 31° 5’-0; 79° 15’. 3B; 18,406 ft. 
The pass is also called Chirbitta Dhura ghat. 
‘A Poti (17,154 ft.), at the northern foot of the 
| Mana pass. : 
A Lomorti (16,648 ft.), an easy stage; road for 
a great part almost level. 
Miingnang (13,457 ft.), a monastery (out of the 
direct road, but not very far)—Kanser. 
Diba, 31° 14'; 79° 39’, a long march from 
Mangnang. | 
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Route No. 180. 
From MANDI (Kalu) to BrgNATH (Chémba). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham's Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).—Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 
Mandi, 31° 42'.7; 76° 55'-38; 2,480 ft., on the 
left bank of the Bids river—Cross the Bids 
river—Aur—Sarndul—Dhir. 
Drang — Ascend the Futakal ridge and continue 
along its crest. 
Futakal, with a bangalo—Gran—Nagar—Gima 
Rupa. 
Déilu— Aiju— Malu. 
Bijndth, 32° 3'-1; 76° 38'-98; 3,357 ft. 


Route 
from MAnpi to Bivdspur, 
see No, 29. 


Route No. 131. 
From MANDI (Kulu) to NapAUN (Kalu). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).—Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 
Madndi, 31° 42'.7; 76° 55'-38; 2,480 ft. on 
the left bank of the Bids river — Cross the 
Sikandar ka Dhar range. 
Raulshéhar. 
Gopal pur—Pardél. 
Hamirpur, a long stage. 
Naddun, 31° 47'-0; 76° 18’-58; 1,535 ft. on 
the left bank of the Bias river. 


' Another route, but a longer one, leads along 
the Bias river by Kotla and Tiri. 


ROUTES 130—133. 


Route No. 182. 


From MANDI (Kilu) to SuLTANPUR (Kulu). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).— Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 

Mandi, 31° 42'-7; 76° 55'-38; 2,480 ft, on 
the left bank of the Bids river — Cross the 
Bids river — Aur — Sarndul — Dhar—Cross the 
O1 river. 

Kumdn, an iron mine, 11 miles from Mandi— 
Cross a small pass—Bagrari. 

Bijdura, 14 miles from Kumén, on the right 
bank of the Bids river— Continue along the 
Bias valley—Sdadmsi—Badat. 

Sultdnpur, 31° 57'-8; 77° 5'-8 Fr; 3,945 ft., 
on the right bank of the Bids river, the capital 
of Kulu. 


Route No. 133. 


From MANDRASSU (Girhval) to BARKOT (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., pp. 132-52.— 

Skinner’s Excursions, Vol. L., pp. 225-67. 

Mandrassu, 30° 32’; 78° 1’—Cross the Bhadrdj 
pass—Steep descent—Cross the Jamna river. 

Ldadkvari, a rather long march—Cross a small 
pass— Laksar—Dvari. 

Nondno, on the right bank of the Jémna river 
— Ascent — Bassua, 21/, hours’ march from 
Nonano—Cross a small pass—Descent—Kathi. 

Chita —Matia— Cross the Kitni river — Siahz, 
5 hours’ march from Matia; much ascent and 
descent. 

Kéta, 3 hours’ march from Siihi—Mitinda. 


Lakhamdndal, 9 miles from Kéta—Cross the 
Baléna river—Bankdult, 31/, miles from Lakha- 
mandal. 


MAND—MANS: ROUTES 134, 135. 7 85 


Thali, a long march—Cross the Kamalada river 
— Bagasa—Cross the Jémna river. 


Barkdét, 30° 48’; 78° 14’; 4,140 ft., on the left 
bank of the Jdmna river. 


Route No. 134. 


From MANDRASSU (Garhval) to JOGAR (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 48. 


Mandrdassu, 30° 32'; 78° 1'—Descend to the 
Badri valley—Cross the Badri river — Kéri — 
Cross the Jont Garh pass. 


Jogar, 30° 39’; 78° 7'; 4,903 ft. on the left 
bank of the Sari river. 


Route 
from ManprAssu to MAssvrl, 
see No. 140. 


MANGNANG, routes to and from, see 
BADRINATH to-DABa, and MAna Pass to DAsa, 


Nos. 9 and 129. 


Route No. 135. 
From MANGu (Garhval) to SALUNG (Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 216-23. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66, but not a trace of a route 


is indicated. 

Madngu, 30° 35’; 78° 50’; 10,599 ft, a small 
dharamsdéla on the Mangu pass — A Shida 
Dunda—Cross the Buali Kanta pass (11,634 ft.) 
—Kunchana—Cross the Bhillung river. 
Gang (8,150 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Bhillung river. This is a long march, road 
bad, much ascent and descent. The next stages 


are not very long ones, but the crossing of 
many passes and descents to the valleys are 
exceedingly tedious and tiresome. The road is 
bad, and quite impassable for horses. The vil- 
lages are very scanty and small—Ascent—Cross 
the Nalana Kanta pass (8,946 ft.) — Descent — 
Cross the Chérra Khat river— A Lini. 


A Minasdura, name of a fine meadow (9,631 tt.) 


—Ascent—Cross the Katdéri Kanta pass (11,084 
ft.)—Descend to the Katari river. 


Giundli (7,152 ft.), on the right bank of the 


Katari and the left bank of the Balganga rivers. 
The Balgaénga enters the Bhillung river on the 
right, above Tiri; the ‘point of confluence is 
called Kaudia — Cross the Balgdnga river — 
Ascent — Cross the Kaldinkar Kénta pass 
(9,869 ft.) — Masartal (9,520 ft.), the name of 
two small lakes. No villages near the lakes, 
the depth of which nowhere exceeds 10 ft. 
Neither of them has an affluent, but one a 
small exit, which opens into the Binsodr river 
—Cross the Binsoar river. 


Binsodr (8,097 ft.), a small village— A Jeval. 


on the Jeval river — A Dilpur — A Déun — 


' AChatrinu—Cross the Ghis pass — AMétte 


— A Padukor. 


Balung (8,149 ft.). 
Bhillung (7,570 ft.), on the right bank of the 


Bhillung river, a small village of seven houses. 


| Sdlung, 30° 50’; 78° 38’; 6,455 ft., on the left 


bank of the Bhagirdthi river, nearly opposite 
Raital. 


Route 


from the MANSARAUR Lake to NaIniTAL, 
see NAINITAL to the MANSARAUR LAKKE. 


86 MAN—MAS: ROUTES 186—138. 


Route | Route 
from the MANSARAUR LakE to TrrRTHAPURI, | fron MAgr to SOMESAR, 
see No. 228. 8eeé No. 198. 
MarGELON, routes to and from, see Route No, 137. 


Osx to Kéxanp, No. 162. From MAsI (Kamaon) to SRINAGAR (GarhvAl). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Route Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 


fesin WERT 1h Uri, Masi, 29° 49'; 79° 16’, on the left bank of the 
Ramganga river—Cross the Ramganga river — 
see No. 237. Cross a small pass. 


Junia Gadrh, 6,813 ft.—Cross the Saini river — 
Cross a small pass. 


Route No. 136. . 
Chaundkot — Cross the Chipal ghat river. 


From MASI (Kamaéon) to ADHBADRI (Kaméon). Péuri 


A principal route, passable for horses. Srindgar, 30° 13'; 78° 46’, on the left bank of 


Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, the Alaknanda river. 
part I., pp. 614-16. — Tables of Routes and Stages, 
p. 51. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and Route 
Garhval. 
M asi, 29° 49’; 79° 16’, on the left bank of the . 
Ramganga river— Cross the Ramgénga river by Dera, Tiri, Deul, Srinagar, Karnpreag, 
by a spar-bridge. Keterbal, and Jhosimath (see Nos. 58, 226, 
Gand?z, near the right bank of the Ramganga 61, 203, 204, 97, 101, and 77). 
river, 11 miles from Masi— Cross the Ram- | 
ganga river. 


from MAssuri to BADRINATH: 


Gvermanda, on the left bank of the ane Route No. 138. 
ganga river, 12 miles from Ganai — Continue 
along the left side of the Ramganga valley — 


Cross a pass (7,145 ft.)— Malsi— Khéti— Ran- A principal route, passable for horses. 
doli. 


Adhbddrt, 30° 9'; 79° 12’, 11 miles from 
Gvermanda. A short stage; road good. 


From MXssupi (Garhval) to BARAHAT (Garhval). 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48, 65, and 66. 


Miadssuri, 30° 27'-6; 78° 3'-08; hotel and club, 
6,590 ft. — Continue E. of Masstri along the 
crest—Several ascents and descents. 


MASSURI: ROUTES 139, 140. 
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Béli,' near the Duri Gad river, E. of Masstri; a| Mdkta, or Méakha, 7 miles from Nagthap. 


tolerably good march—Continue along the Diri Thana Tingra (6,853 ft.) 


valley — Cross the Aglar river — Several steep 
ascents and descents. 

Baréthi—Dharésu—Continued ascent for some 

_ time—Cross a small ridge—Descent. 
Dunda, on the left bank of the Bhagirathi 
river (few villages only are passed on this 
march)—Cross the Sinhoti gad river—Cross the 
Rathor gad river —Matali—Barothi. 

Barahit, 30° 43’; 78° 26’, on the right bank of 
the Bhagirathi river. 


Route 
from MAssuri to D&ra, 
see No. 58. 


Route No. 139. 
From MAssuRI (Garhval) to KANDA (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., part IL, 
pp. 937-8. — Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, 
part IV., p. 114. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 48. 
Miassuri, 30° 27'-6; 78° 3'-08; hétel and club, 
6,590 ft.— Continue along the ridge, partly 
along its summit, partly along its side— Aum- 
rarara. 
Bhadrdj (7,510 ft.), 6 miles trom Massiri — 
Cross the Jdmna river—Ascent for 3 miles. 
Lachvadra, 5 miles from Bhadraéj; an easy 
stage. 

Nagthap, 6 miles from Lachvaéra; road a con- 
tinous zig-zag ascent — Pass several villages; 
road leads over the Bairat mountain. 


1 There is a doubt about the correctness of this 
stage; if, however, any error has been committed, an in- 
quiry at Massuri will soon reetify it. 


7 miles from Mikta 
(good road along the summit of the range)— 
Continous ascent. 

Deobdn, 8 miles: from Thana Tingra— Steep 
descent— Continue for 5 miles along the crest. 


Bandréuli, 9 miles from Deoban, 2 miles E. 
of the Tons—Ban — Chelad—Cross the Dhara- 
gad and the Devigad rivers. 


Kidnda, 30° 54’; 77° 52’; 4,611 ft., 9 miles from 
Bandrauli. 


Route 
from MXsstri to KipARNATH: 
by Déra, Tiri, Deiil, and Trijugi Nardin 
(see Nos. 58, 226, 61, 62, and 232). 


Route No. 140. 
From MAssutri (Garhval) to MANDRASSU (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 48. 
Méassuri, 30° 27'-6; 78° 3’-08; hétel and club, 

6,590 ft. —Descend to the Aglar valley (very 
steep)—Cross the Aglar river— Ascent— Kadai. 


Mandrdssu, 30° 32’; 78° 1’. 


Route 
from MAssuri to Mizum: 
by Tiri, Deil, Srindgar, Masi, Somesar, 
Bagesar, Shimpti (Munshari), and A Bagdoar 
(see Nos. 227, 61, 203, 137, 198, 197, 13, 
187, and 11). 
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Route 
from MAssutri to NarnirAu, 


see N AINITAL to MAsstrl. 


Route 
from MXssuri to Nitt: 


by Tiri, Deul, Srinagar, Karnpreag, Keter- 
bal, Jhosimath, Tapubdn (see Nos. 227, 61, 


203, 204, 97, 101, 78, and 223). 


Route 
from MAssuri to Tir, 
see No. 227. 


MesttJ, routes to and from, see 
Dros to Boxuira, No. 66. 


Route 
from Mitum to A BAapodr, 
see No. 11. 


Route 
from Mitum to Kartu, 
see No. 100. 


Route No. 141. 
From Mitum (Kaméon) to A LoaKa (Kamaon). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 


Strachey’s Kamaon and Garbyal. 


Milum, 30° 34'-6; 79° 54'-8Fr; 11,265 ft., near 


the left bank of the Gori river —Cross the 
Gunka river near its confluence with the Gori 
river—Continue along the slopes to its left— 
Cross the Haskuri river— A Magoni— A Chimgat 
— ADagbazin—Cross the Koalgong river (level 
of the confluence with the Ginka river 11,895 ft.) 
— A Samgang (12,146 ft.), 4 hours’ march from 
Milum —Cross two rivers — Cross several snow 
bridges. 


A Talla Shdllong (12,813 ft.), or the lower 


Shallong, 3 hours’ march from ASamgang. Grass 
and shrubs still plentiful. Scarcely any fuel at 
next stage; collect it here— A Malla Shallong 
(13,225 ft.), or the upper Shallong, 3/, hour’s walk 
from A Talla Shallong. Just at the limit of 
shrubs. If camp is small, make Milum to 
AMalla Shallong one stage; a large encampment 
will do better at A Talla Shallong on account 
of pasturage and shrubs—Cross the Shiti pani 
ndlah—Old moraine (fine view of the Silka 
Dung peak) — ASmall ndtah — A Baltanga 
meadows — A Dung, on the Lessor river (con- 
fluence of Lessér and Uta Dhira rivers, 
13,589 ft.), 2!/, hours’ march from A Malla Shal- 
long— Ascend the Uta Dhura glacier — A Shi- 
kaldani, on the left side of the glacier — 
A Bomrass— A Kal Maddia— A Chim (6,250ft.), 
7 hours’ march from A Malla Shallong— Cross 
the Uta Dhira pass (17,627 ft.). Ascent toler- 
ably steep — Lower end of the northern Uta 
Dhura glacier (15,970 ft.), 2 hours’ march from 
the top of the pass. 


A Lodka, 30° 46’; 79° 55’; 15,831 ft. A long 


and trying stage from A Talla Shallong to 
Loaka; occupies at least 10 hours. Fuel and 
grass searce at A Loika. 


MIL—MUK: ROUTES 142, 143. 


Route 
from Mitum to MAsstal, 
see MAssuri to Mitum. 


Route 
from Mitum to NarnitAL, 


see NAINITAL to MfLum. 


MAsswurl. 


Route 
from MORANG to BRUANG, or BARANG, 


Monsvtrr is the name given by the natives to 
see No. 82. 
| 


Route | 
from M6RANG to CHETKUL, 
8ée No. 39. 


Route No. 142. 
From MéRANG (Kandur) to DABLING (Kanaur). | 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 278-81. 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (se- 
cond edition) and 65. 


Morang, 31° 35’; 78° 24’—Cross the Tangrang 
pass (13,739 ft.). 
Nisang (10,148 ft.), E. of the Satle) river, 15 


miles from Rispe; a long march. 


Camp near a Buddhist temple (road very 
bad; toilsome ascents and descents). 


III. 
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Ddbling, 31° 45’; 78° 37’; 9,311 ft., on the left 
bank of the Satlej river. 





MozAFraRABAD, routes to and from, see 
Srindcar to Rauxupinpr, No. 205. 


Route No. 143. 
From MUKBA (Garhval) to CHETKUL (Garhval). 


A difficult route at any time of the year, though 
occasionally used by the Bisséris.: Road bad, im- 
passable for horses. Provisions to be collected for 
two marches, wood for one march at Kokor. 


Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 236-5V. 
Maps: Hoffmeister’s Profiles, No. 7.—Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 


Miikba, 31° 2'; 78° 46’; 8,600 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river— Ascend the Hirsal 
valley. 

Kokor, on the right bank of the Hirsal river, 
a very small place - Continue along the left bank 
of the Gimti river— A Bankara. 

A Fulalddr, or A Fulad aru (11,272 ft.), on 
the left bank of the Gumti river—Continue along 
the left bank of the Gamti river —Cross some 
snow-bridges. 


| A Kiarkotti' (ab. 11,700 ft.)—Cross some snow- 


beds and the Lamba Kaga glacier pass, 15,355 ft.; 
slopes towards ,\ Do Sumdo steep; road very bad. 


A Do Sumdo (13,366 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Baspa river (which in its upper part is frequently 
called Kérzom nalah). Here the road branches off 
to Nélong and to Békhar. (See Routes Nos. 153 
and 65.) 


Chétkul, 31° 20’; 78° 36’; 11,480 ft., on the right 
bank of the Baspa river (level of the river 11,275 
ft.). From ADo Simdo to Chétkul is a very long 


1 From here the road branches off to the Chota Kaga 
pass, W.N.W. of the Lamba Kaga pass. The Chota Kaga 
pass is not so regularly crossed as the Lamba Kaga pass. 
The road joins again at 4 Do Sumdo. 
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march, generally divided into two; encamp on 
the bank of the Baspa river, there being no 
villages between A Stmdo and Chétkul. 


Route No. 144. 

From MUKBA (Garhval) to GANGOTRI (Garhval). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
Road in parts extremely bad. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 

Mukba, 31° 2’; 78° 46’; 8,600 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river — A Karze — 
A Shingobi. 

Gangotri, 31° 0’; 78° 56’; 10,319 ft., on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi river. 


Route No. 145. 


From MUKBA (Garhv4l) to NELONG (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses, but only 
with great difficulty. Road in parts very bad. 
Literature: Fraser’s Account, pp. 462-74, and in As. Res., 
Vol. XIII., pp. 216-33. —Skinner’s Excursions, Vol. II., 

pp. 33-62. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65.— Webb’s Map of the 
Ganges, in As. Res., Vol. XI., p. 447. 

Mukba, 31° 2'; 78° 46’; 8,600 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river — A Karze — 
A Shingobi— A Gartak— Cross the Bhagirathi 
river — A Lamba That (10,349 ft.; opposite 
Lamba That is Chiplo gad) — A Kamshiali — 
A Karmoli— A Kandoli (Tsoar gad is opposite) 
— / Tanka Chémno. 

Nélong, 31° 5’; 79° 0’; 11,350 ft. on the right 
bank of the Jahnavi river (level of the river 
11,201 ft.). 


Route 
from MUKBA to SUKHI, 
see No. 210. 


MUG—NAG: ROUTES 144—147. 


MUNSHARI, see SHIMPTI. 


MURETSO, a salt-lake, routes to and from, sec 
Bdra Licua Pass to A Rixcuiy, No. 19. 


Route | 
from NADAUN to BrLASPuR, 
see No. 30. 


Route No. 146. 
From NADAUN (Ktlu) to KANGRA (Chamba). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Hiigel, Vol. I., pp. 82-97, and 156. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


Naddun, 31° 47'-0; 76° 18'-58, on the left 
bank of the Bias river (level of the river 1,535 ft.) 
—Cross the Bias river — Chargi — Hamsol — 
Parneala. 

Jvdla Mukhi (1,888 ft.; famous for its hot 
springs) — Bolan — Kdla — Nalet — Madhanla — 
Boro — Bari. 

Ranital — Ddulatpur — Cross the Ban Ganga 


river. 


Kédngra, 32° 5'-2; 76° 14’ 48; 2,553 ft. 


Route 
from Napdun to MANDI, © 
see No. 181. 


Route No. 147. 
From NAGAR (Gilgit) to G{LGIT (Gilgit). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. The 


stages are easy, and in case of emergency may be 
reduced to two. 


NAGA—NAGK: ROUTES 148, 149. 


Interature: Montgomerie’s Memorandum, p. 11. . 


Nagar, 36° 1'; 75° 0’, on the left bank of the 
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Gharodla—Cross the Béra river and three small 
palahs. 


Nagar river—Descend the Nagar valley along | Neat (2,725 ft.), on the left bank of the Satlej 


its left side—Muka kot—Sungaren. 
Pékar kot (a long march)—Pisén. 
Nilt. 
Matumdas—Danjér. 
Gilgit, 35° 54’; 74° 18". 


NAGapk in Kulu, routes to and from, see 
SuttAnpur to Jicatstx, No. 218. 


Route 
from NAGAR to SHiGar, 
see No. 186. 


Route No. 148. 
From NAGKANDA (Simla) to RAMPUR (Simla). 


A principal route, passable for horses. Road 
made, and throughout exceedingly good. 
Iaterature: Gerard’s Koonawur, p. 203-7.— Hutton, in 

Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII, part IL, pp. 901-3.— 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 184-92.— Tables of 
Routes and Stages, p. 317. — Thomson’s Western 

Himalaya, pp. 42-53. 

Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second 

edition). 

Nagkdnda, 31° 14'; 77° 27'; with a bangalo 
(8,831 ft.)—Cross a ndlah—Shitpur— Kanéla — 
Drul—Thinnu— Descent—Majoti. 

Kotgarh (6,412 ft.) near the left bank of the 
Sdtlej river, 10 miles from Nagkanda — Cross 
two small ndlahs —Dulan — Nanga—Keépu, on 
the left bank of the Sdtlej river (steep and 
nearly continuous descent from Kotgérh)—Con- 
tinue along the left bank of the Satlej river— 
Boraghat, an isolated house (with a mill)— 


river—Continue along the left bank of the Satlej 
river — Cross the Machara river — Datnagar — 
Cross the Nogeri nddi—Kolargat. 

Rampur, 31°31'-0; 77° 37'- OF; 3,398 ft., on the 
left bank of the Satlej river (level of the river 
2,912 ft.). 


ee ee 


Route 
from NAGKANDA to SimLa, 
see No. 191. 


Route No. 149. 


From NAGKANDA (Simla) to SULTANPUR (Kulu). 


A principal route, passable for horses. Road made, 

and very good. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 

Nagkdanda, 31° 14’; 77° 27'; with a bangalo 
(8,831 ft.) — Gumana — Steep descent — Kom- 
harsan (5,784 ft.)—Continuous and steep descent 
—Cross the Satlej river by a bridge (level of the 
river 2,345 ft.)—Ascent (long and continuous)— 
—Roalt. 

Dalds. <A very hot and fatiguing march; it will 
be advisable to put up for the night at Kom- 
harsan, if possible, and then to push on very 
early to Dalas—Shamasha — Koémarnd—Chun, 


Kot (7,678 ft.)—Rushindi—Cross the Jalori pass. 


Richalu (a rather long march) — Pass several 
villages — Cross the Tirten river by a bridge — 
Plach (4,228 ft.) — Ralva. 


Ldrji, a long march from Richalu to Larji— 
Cross a river—Ascend the Bias valley— Dilasni 
Badul—Cross the Bias river—Nagaud. 

Bijdura, on the right bank of the Bias river— 
Continue along the Bias valley—Sdamsi—Badaw 
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Sultén pur, 31° 57'-8; 77° 5'-8F; 3,945 ft., 


on the right bank of the Bids river, the capital 
of Kalu. 


NAHAN, routes to and from, sce 
Déra to Tikar, No. 59. 


Route No. 150. 


From NAINITAL (Kamaon) to ALMORA (Kaméon). 


There are two different routes: the one, along 


an excellent road, by Ramgarh, the other, a longer 
one, by Manars. 


A, 
Nainital to Almora, by Ramgarh. 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Year-book of the Panjéb for 1855, part IL, 


p. 118. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kiméon and 


Garhval.  . 


Nainital, 29° 23'.6; 79° 30'-9F, hétel (level 


of the lake 6,520 ft.)—Cross three small nalahs 
—A Chauki— Road branches off to the left to 
Bhimtal —Cross a small pass, 7,142 ft. (In the 
environs of Nainital] passes are called Binaik)— 
Ramgarh, 4 hours’ march from Nainital (15 miles), 
with a bangalo (6,060 ft.), which is considerably 
above the village—Steep descent down to the 
Ramgiarh valley (road very stony)—Cross a river 


NAI: ROUTE 150. 


B. 
Nainital to Alméra, by Manars. 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., 


part I., pp. 350-72. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 


Garhval. . 


Nainital, 29° 23'-6; 79° 30°: 9 F ; hotel (level 


of the lake 6,520 ft.) — Ascend to the Almaka- 
khan, or Alrakakhan pass (7,366 ft.)—Jak (near 
its environs is a small cascade) — Cross the 
Kirna river on a bridge— Barangaél—Cross the 
Ramgirh river — Road branches off to the left 
to the Ghagar fort. 


Manjéra, on the left bank of the Kosilla river, 


14 miles from Nainital—Cross the Kirna river 
by a bridge—Continue along the right bank of 
the river (road narrow and steep)—Cross the 
Kosilla river by an iron suspension bridge, 
called Tipuli Dhinga (span 51 paces) — Con- 
tinue for two miles along the right bank of the 
Kosilla river—Jiari—Cross the Kosilla river by 
iron suspension bridge (span 60 paces) — Con- 
tinue along its left bank— Manars, on the left 
bank of the Kosilla river, 11 miles from Al- 
moéra, 7 miles from Manjéra— Continue along 
the left bank of the Kosilla river —Cross the 
Sval river by an iron suspension bridge (a little 
above its junction with the Kosilla)—Chausala 
(6 miles from Almora). 


by an iron suspension bridge—Cross the Notua| 4] méra, 29° 35'-2; 79° 37'-98; 5,546 ft. Rather 


Khan pass— Old road to Pitra branches off — 
A dharamsala—Cross the Danuka Than pass. 


Piura, with a bangalo (5,739 ft.), 5 hours’ march 


from Ramgarh—Cross the Pitra pass— Deari— 
Cross a river by an iron suspension bridge—Old 
road to Alméra branches off—Cross the Dedli 
pass. 


Alméra, 28° 35'-2; 79° 37'-98; 5,546 ft., 24, 


to 3 hours’ march from Pidtra (road almost 
level). 


a long march from Manjéra to Almora, occu- 
pying 9 hours; the road with rare exceptions 
is good. 


Route 


from NAINITAL to BADRINATH: 


by Almora, Sdmesar, Tapubén, and Jhosi- 
math (see Nos. 150, 6, 199, 78, and 77). 


NAINITAL—NAUSHERA. 


Route 
from NAINITAL to GANGOTRI: 
by Almora, Sémesar, Masi, Srindgar, Deil, 
Barahat, Raital, Sikhi, and Mukba (see Nos. 
150, 6, 198, 137, 203, 60, 17, 172, 210, 
and 144). 


Route 
from NatiniTAL to GARTOK: 
by Almora, Bagesar, Shimpti (Munshar), 
A Bagdoar, Milum, A Lodka, A Laptél, 
Daba, and the Chako La pass (see Nos. 150, 
4,13, 187, 11, 141, 125, 120, 48, and 385). 


Route 
from NaIniTAt to A JAMNOTRI: 
by Almora, Somesar, Masi, Srindgar, Deiil, 
Barahat, Kutnor, and Kharsali (see Nos. 150, 
6, 198, 137, 203, 60, 16, 118, and 103). 


Route 
from NarIniTAL to KiDARNATH: 
by Almora, Somesar, Masi, Adhbadri, Tsobta, 


and Okimath (see Nos. 150, 6, 198, 136, 2,| 


235, and 161). 


Route 
from NAINITAL to the MansardurR and KAkus 
Tau Lakeés: 
by Almora, Petoragarh, Satgarh, Askot, and 
Garbia (sce Nos. 150, 5, 167, 183, 7, and 68). 
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Route 
from NarniTAu to MAsstari: 
by Almora, Sémesar, Masi, Srindgar, Deul, 
Tiri, and Déra (see Nos. 150, 6, 198, 137, 
203, 61, 226, and 58). 


Route 
from NarnitAu to Mitum: 
by Almora, Bagesar, Shimpti (Munshari), 
and A Bagdoar (see Nos. 150, 4, 13, 187, 
and 11). 


Route 
from NAINITAL to Nitr: 
by Almora, Somesar, and Tapubéan (see Nos. 
150, 4, 199, and 228). 


Route 
from NaInITAL to SiMLA: 
by Almora, Sémesar, Masi, Srinagar, Deil, 
Tiri, Déra, Masstiri, Kanda, and Tikar (see 
Nos. 150, 6, 198, 137, 203, 61, 226, 58, 
139, 84, and 225). 


Route 
from NAUSHERA to BHIMBAR, 
séeé No. 25. 


Route 
trom NAUSHERA to NURPUR, 
see No. 160. 


94 NAU—NEL: ROUTES 151—153. 


Route No. 151. A Piling Sumdo (14,130 ft.). Road bad; a | 
good march from Nélong—Cross the Sangkidk, 
or Nélong pass (18,312 ft.; difficult at any time 
A principal route, passable for horses. of the year). 


Literature: Year-book of the Pinjab for 1854, part IV., A Gaheé pp (14,733 ft.)— A Bulla La (15,976 ft.) 
p. 244, and for 1855, part IV., p. 244. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — . 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- Paulin g {13,953 ft.), a small village— A Lomet. 


Krom NAUSHERA (Rajauri) to SRINAGAR (Kashmir). 


—Cross a small pass. 


ree Chabrang, 31° 26’; 79° 22’; 15,588 ft., 1 mile 
Naushera, 33° 7’; 74° 12’—Inayatpdra—Patéra.) § of the Satlej river. Here is the summer 
Changiz Sardi— Pass several villages. residence of a Jnangpun (Tibetan official). Road 
Rajduri (3,035 ft.—Soj—Pirdt. in parts quite level. 


act 
Thanna, on the southern foot of the Ratan Pir | —_____-- 


Derr the Ratan Pir pass. Route No. 153. 
Baramg alla (5,880 ft.)\—Chandemarg. 

. From NELONG (Garhval) to CHETKUL (Garhval). 
Poshina (8,046 ft.), on the western foot of the 
Pir Panjal pass—Cross the Pir Panjal pass. 
Aliabdd, a sarai (9,700 ft.) — Pass several vil- 

lages. 


The route generally taken is that by Muikba 
and across the Lamba Kaga pass (see Routes 
Nos. 145 and 143); there is also a direct route, 
although very rarely taken, viz.: — 

Hirapur, a sarai—Pass through many villages. | Ascend from Nélong up the Tsoar gad river; at 
Shépion (6,672 ft..—Shah ki marg—Raému. - the third march from Nélong cross a dif- 
Kampur Sardi—Pass several villages. pou pases 2 ae pe Oe tle ue Aes PASS; 
| the slopes of this pass lead direct to A Do 
Srindgar, 34° 4'.6; 74° 48'.5 Fr; 5,146 ft. on Sumdo, and then in one long march to Chétkul 
the Jhilum river, the capital of Kashmir. (see Route No. 143, Mukba to Chétkul). No 
ee villages are met with along this route, which 
is quite impassable for horses; even wood is 
exceedingly scarce. 
: Geographical co-ordinates: 
Nélong 31° 5‘; 79° 0’; 11,350 ft. (level of the Jah- 
navi river 11,201 ft.). 


Route No. 152. 


| 


From NELONG (Garhval) to CHABRANG 
(Gnari Khorsum). ! 





A secondary route, passable for horses. " Chétkul 31° 20’; 78° 36’; 11,480 ft. (level of the 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — | Baspa river 11,275 ft.). 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- | 
tries. 
Nélong, 31° 5’; 79° 0’; 11,350 ft., on the right Route 


bank of the Jahnavi river (level of the aah 
11,201 ft.)— Confluence of the Yérla and Sang- 
kidk rivers (11,691 ft.)— A Sonam, or Guonim see No. 146. 
(12,956 ft.)\— A Chidma Gigi (13,265 ft.). 


from NELONG to MUKBa, 


NEL—NIT: 
Route 
from NéLoNnG to SUKKI, 
8éé No. 211. 


Route No. 154. 


From NisaNnG (Kanéur) to BEKHAR 
(Gnari Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjdb and Western Himdlaya. — 

Gerard’s Koonawur. — Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab 
and adjoining countries. 

Nisang, 31° 39’; 78° 30’; 10,148 ft., E. of the 
Sdtlej river — Cross the Tagla Gar river by a 
sanga-bridge (level of the river near Nisang 
9,294 ft.). 

Urcha (11,296 ft.), an easy march — Continue 
along the Tagla Gar valley—Cross the Tagla Gar 
river—Cross the Rothingi pass (14,638 ft.). 

A Rukor, on the left bank of the Tagla Gar 
river —Cross the Tagla Gar river— A Zongchin 
(14,709 ft.), on the right bank of the Tagla Gar 
river—Cross the Kidbrang pass (18,313 ft.)— 
Cross the Shilti Chu river. 

A Zamsiri (15,639 ft.), a long march— Cross 
the Hukeo pass (15,786 ft.). 


A Zinchin (16,222 ft). 


Békhar, 31° 37'; 78° 57'; 12,676 ft., an easy 
march. 


me 


Route No. 155. 
From Nit (Garhval) to DABA (Gnéri Khorsum). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Batten, in Journ. As.Soc. Beng., Vol. VIL., part L,, 
pp- 312-16.—Moorcroft, in As.Res., Vol. XIL., pp. 406-22. 


ROUTES 154—156. 
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valley — A Goting — Cross the Dauli river — 
Kharbassia. 


Gyéldung — Cross the Ganés river—Kyenling 
—Cross the Niti pass, or Chindu ghat(16,814 ft.). 

A Mukab— AChonglas. - 

A Langytng. 

Daba, 31° 14’; 79° 39’, residence of a Jhungpun; 
monasteries (see p. 79). 


Route 
from NiTI to MAssurl, 
see MAsstri to Nitt. 


Route 
from Nit to NAINITAL, 


see NAINITAL to Nit. 


Route No. 156. 
From Nit1 (Garhval) to AW SHELCHELL 
(Gnaéri Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. No 
supplies procurable. 

Literature: Strachey, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XIX., 
p. 79. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 

Nitti, 30° 48’; 79° 34’; 11,464 ft, on the left 
bank of the Dauli river— A Khargati — A Khoshi 
A Rata Mati— A Bomprass—Cross a small pass, 
called Bomprass. 

A. Damchén— Ascend the Marshak glacier — 
Cross the Marshak pass (ab. 18,500 ft.). 


Maps: Cunningham’s Pinjib and Western Himalaya.— | 2, H6#i — Cross the Shélchell pass (very easy 


Indian Atlas, sheet 65. — Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. 


Niti, 30° 48’; 79° 34’; 11,464 ft., on the left 
bank of the Dauli river — Ascend the Dauli 


gentle slopes). 
A Shélchell, 30° 53’; 79° 46’; ab. 16,200 ft. 


96 NIT—NUR: 
Route 
from Nit1 to A Stmpo, 


see No. 218. 
Route 
from Nitr to TAPUBAN, 
see No. 223. 


Route No. 157. 
From NORBU (Spiti) to HANLE (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable tor horses. 


Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part I, 


pp. 110, 111.—Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 140-54. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Norbu, 32° 41'; 78° 18’; 15,946 ft., at the con- 
fluence of the Parang river with another stream 
(the exit from the Tsomoriri salt-lake)—Continue 
along the right bank of the Parang river. 

A Dunydr, 9 miles from Nérbu; an easy 
march—Cross the Parang river—/\ Lttkang. 

A\ Doéngan, 10 miles from Dunyér—Cross the 


Lanag pass (18,746 ft.; a gradual, but long 
and fatiguing ascent). 


A Gurkhydm (16,437 ft.). Road from the 
Lanag pass to AGurkhyam bad—Khardo. 


Hanle, 32° 48’; 78° 56’; 15,117 ft., a monastery, 
probably the highest permanently inhabited place 
of Western Tibet, 14 miles from A Gurkhydm. 
Road good, over gently undulating ground. 


Route 
from NORBU to KiBaR, 


see No. 105. 


ROUTES 157—159. 


Route No. 158. 
From N6ORBU (Spiti) to K6RZ0G (Spiti). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdélaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
Norbu, 32°41’; 78° 18’; 15,946 ft. at the con- 
fluence of the Parang river with another stream 
(the exit from the Tsomoriri salt-lake). 


A Nama Bing bo, on the right shore of the 
Tsomoriri salt-lake, near its southern end (level 
of the lake 15,130 ft.)— Continue along the 

right shore of the Tsomoriri salt-lake. 

K6rzog, 32° 55’; 78° 15’; 15,349 ft., a single 
house on the northern border of the Tsomoriri 
salt-lake, inhabited in summer only (supplies 
scarce). 


Route No. 159. 
From NURPUR (Chamba) to CHAMBA (Chamba). 


A secondary route, passable for. horses. 
Interature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. X., part I., p. 111. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
Nurpur, 32° 18'-2; 75° 52'-0%, with a dharam- 
sala (1,887 ft.) —Cross the Chaki river. 
J Ojri. 
Chauhdri, a short stage — Cross the Chuaru 
pass (8,041 ft.). 
Mankot — Cross the Ravi river by a bridge 
(span 187 ft.) 
Chamba, 32° 33’; 76° 7'; 3,015 ft., on the right 
bank of the Ravi river. 


NUR—OKI: ROUTES 160, 161. 


Route ! 
from NURPUR to KANGRA, 
see No. 85. 


Route No. 160. 
From NURPUR (Chamba) to NAUSHERA (Jdmu). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Interature: Hiigel’s Kashmir, Vol. I, pp. 123-70. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Niurpur, 32° 18'-2; 75° 52'.08, with a dharam- 

sala (1,887 ft.) —Cross the Chaki river. 

Pathankot (1,162 ft.)—Shujanpur — Cross the 

Bhiri river —Cross the Ravi river. 

K dtua (1,040 ft.) —K&kanpur—Chitial—Battu. 

J dsrotha(1,738 ft.) —Kanhpur—Jania—Kotuak. 

Ali, or Aliabdd. 

Harmandar — Madak—K6lpur—Radi. 

K éria — Ratanal—Babriana. 

Jdmu, with a bangalo (1,324 ft.) — Pildura— 

Sangrapur— Cross the Chinab river. 


Akniur, a sardi (1,146 ft.), on the right bank 
of the Chinab river (level of the river 1,103 ft.) 
—Déndra—Inghal. 


Bhagala Dak—Ghagudar. 
Tanda pani — Bal — Lamair. 
Naushéra, 33° 7'; 74° 12’. ° 


Route No. 161. 


From OKIMATH (Garhval) to KiDARNATH (Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Road tolerably good, always along the right bank 
of the Mandagni river; a continuous ascent from 
4,637 ft. to 11,794 ft. 


ITI. 


———— 
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Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 210-15. 
Maps: Hoffmeister’s Profiles, Nos. 5 and 6.—Indian Atlas, 
sheet 66. 

Okimath, 30° 30’; 79° 9’; 4,285 ft., near the 
left bank of the Mandagni river — Mangoli— 
Cross the Mandagni river by a bridge—Gupat 
Kasi— Nalahpatan (4,637 ft.), near the confluence 
of the Mandagni and Madmésar rivers — Cross 
the Biungdt river by a bridge — Maikanda 
(5,486 ft.), on the right bank of the Mandagni 
river — Nalankoti. 

Pata Fabinda, with a dharamsala (5,286 ft.)— 
Continue along the right bank of the Mandagni 
river —Gabinda—Cross the Godndia river by 
a bridge — Bardssu — Akrakott, or Kérathkoti 
(6,117 ft.), on the right bank of the Mandagni 
river —Guni—Cross the Balsikhi river — Mun- 
kata Ganés (5,990 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Mandagni river—Cross the Toli river. 


Gaurikund, on the right bank of the Man- 
dagni river (here are hot and thermal springs, 
6,417 ft.)— Cross the Gauri pani river — Cross 
the Chérika pani river — A Bim ka Udar, or 
LA Bim Gora (8,749 ft.). 

Kidarnath, 30° 45’; 79° 4’; 11,794 ft. on 
the right bank of the Mandagni river, near 
its source. 


Route 
from OKIMATH to Ruparpreie, 
see No. 177. 


Route 
from OKIMATH to TsoOBTa, 
see No. 2386. 
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98 OSH—PAD: 
Route 
from Osn to KAsHGar, 
see No. 98. 


Route No. 162. 
From Osu (Central Asia) to KOKAND (Central Asia). 


A principal route, passable for horses and camels. 
Interature: Humboldt’s Central Asien, Vol. II., p. 262.— 


Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Vol. III., 
1825, pp. 300-1. 


ROUTES 162, 163. 


Ndamangan, a town about 4 miles N. of the 


Sir deriadu river. A long march, generally di- 
vided into two. 


A Tditak, foot of a small pass — Cross the 
pass. 


A Ravate Abdullah Khan— Shaidan.! 
A Tottipa. 
A Biskdt, 4 miles N. of the Sir deridu river. 


Teldu,? 2 miles S. from the Angdra river — 
Descend the Angara valley. 


A Kurruma. 


Osh, ab. 41° 9'; 70° 14’, also occasionally called | A Chikchik, or Chirchik, on the left bank 


Takht-i-Sulaiman. 


Aravan (Izzet. UNah’s Ardaneh), 8 hours’ march 
from Osh. 


Télmasar, naphta and petroleum 


Margelon,' springs are in the en- 
virons, 


Towns in- 
Ss fae habited by 
Karaul Dipa, Kokandis. 


Kokand, 41° 12’; 68° 54’. 


Route No. 163. 


From Osu (Central Asia) to TASHKEND (Central Asia). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Humboldt’s Central Asien, Vol. II., pp. 235, 236. 


Osh, ab. 41° 9’; 70° 14, also occasionally called 
Takht-i-Sulaiman— Kiva. 


Andishdn, a large town in Kékand, about 
6 miles S. of the Sir deriau river — Cross the 
Sir deriau river by boats near Shari Khan. 


1 fzzet Ullah calls this town “Merghinan, or Merghi- 
lan,” and states, that from here to Kokand he followed, 
not the ordinary thickly peopled route, but the one lead- 
ing through a desert. His stages were: 

Margelon. 

Akbeg (5 hours’ march). 

Kéra Khatdt (4 hours’ march). 

Kékand (8 hours’ march from Kéra Khatéi). 


of the river of the same name, an affluent to 
the right of the Sir deridu—Cross the Chikchik 


river. 


Tashkend, ab.43° 6’; 67° 18’; near the right bank 
of the Sir deridu river. The Russians have erected, 
quite recently, a cantonment at Tashkend. 


Route 
from PApuM to the BARA LAcua Pass, 
see No. 18. 


Route 
from PApuM to CHAMBA, 
see No. 37. 


Route 
from PADUM to DARcHE, 
see No. 88. 


1 From here a direct road leads over a pass in the 


Kindirtau range to Teldiu, which is, however, generally 
avoided, being considered somewhat difficult. 


2 Humboldt calls this place Tléu. 


PADUM: ROUTES 164—166. 


Route No. 164. 
From PADUM (Zankhar) to KALTSE (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Lnterature : Cunningham’s Lad&k, p. 152. — Thomson’s 
Western Himalaya, pp. 367-90. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panja4b and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Pédum, 33° 28'.0; 76° 54’-3f%; 11,550 ft. This 
village, the residence of a Kardar, is the chief 
place of Zankhar—Cross the Zankhar river— 
Continue along its right bank. 

Tongde, on the right bank of the Zankhar 
river, 9 miles from Padum — Descend the 
Zankhar valley — Shilingkit— Tsazar. 

Jdngla, or Zangla—Leave the Zankhar valley 
and turn to the right—Cross a ridge. 

Encamp at its northern foot. 

Camp (road through ravines very bad and 
difficult for horses)— Cross the Takti pass 
(16,360 ft.). 

Nira—Cross the Zankhar river. 

Yulchung (ab. 13,700 ft.) — Cross the Sénge 
La pass. 


Phutdksa (ab. 14,300 ft.). 
Hanupata. 
Vandla. 


- Lama Yuru (a large monastery, 11,673 ft.) — 
Cross the Indus river (see Route No. 82). 

Kdltse, 34° 14’; 76° 40’, on the right bank of 
the Indus river (level of the river 9,690 ft.). 


Route No. 165. 


From PADUM (Zénkhar) to KARBU (Dras). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- 


tries. 
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Pédum, 33° 28'-0; 76° 54’-3; 11,550 ft. This 
village, the residence of a Kardar, is the chief 
place of Zankhar—Cross a river— Tingring — 
Rantaksha—Cross the Kéle Toékpo river —Phe— 
Manda — Remalla. 

K yagam (12,191 ft.) — ALungmir, a now de- 
serted village—Kush4l—Abrang Yogma— Abrang 
Koma—Chibral—Kiok pid, an old and now de- 
serted fort— A Monchéngsa—Cross the Chénu 
Tokbo river— A Darsénza—Chado Karfo—Cross 
the Tindinze Tokbo river. 


A Bok (13,287 ft.), at the southern foot of the 
Péntse La pass — Cross the Pallokiok Tékbo 
river— /A Takkar — Cross the Péntse La pass 
(14,697 ft.)\— A Panchu—Cross the Shélle Tokbo 
river — Cross the Paldar Tokbo river — Téshi 
Tongze. 

Rangdum. 

A Lédrsa Simdo, at the western foot of the 
Kanji pass — Cross the Kanji pass. 

A Yuru Kio m (13,408 ft.)—Descend the Kanji 
valley— Kadnjt (12,787 ft.). 

A Timti Do (13,645 ft.) —Henaskut. 


Kérbu, 34° 15'; 76° 27’; 11,617 ft., on the left 
bank of the Kanji river. 


From PApUM (Zankhar) to LEH (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 153. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjdb and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Pddum, 33° 28'.0; 76° 54’-3F; 11,550 ft. This 
village, the residence of a Kardar, is the chief 
place of Zankhar. 

Téngde, on the right bank of the Zankhar 
river, 9 miles from Padum — Descend the 
Zankhar valley — Shil:nghit— Tsazar. 
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100 PET—PUL: 
Jingla, or Zangla. 

A Sumdo. | 

A\ Dagmoche — ATilal Simdo.— 

A Kérnak Sumdo. 

Rdbrang.— Cross a small pass — Pangchak. 
Marka— Chalak — Kesar Chimik. 

K yo.- 

Shingo — Yururits. 

Rumbak—Cross the Indus river—Pitak. 


Leh, 34° 8'-3; 77° 14'.6F; 11,527 ft., 3 miles 
N. of the Indus river. 


PETOLIA, see KETERBAL. 


Route 
from PETOROGARH to ALMORA, 
see No. 5. 


Route No. 167. 


» 
® 


From PETORAGABH (Kimaon) to SATGARH (Kamion). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part IL, 
p. 116. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. , 
Petoragdrh, 29° 36’; 80° 11’; 5,549 ft., in the 
Shor valley, a fine fort (see also p. 33) — Urg, 
nearly due north of Petoragirh — Pass the 
western slopes of the Dhuj peak. 


Satgdrh, 29° 39’; 80° 14’, near the top of a 
pass (ab. 6,000 ft.), 11 miles from Petoragirh. 
There is a hut, 100 feet lower, belonging to 
Colonel Drummond. 


ee eee ee 


ROUTES 167—169. 


PrrELKOT, routes to and from, see 
KEeTERBAL to JHOésimaTuH, No. 101. 


P6EN is, properly speaking, the name of CuORBAD. 


PGcu, routes to and from, see 
Brimpar to Unt, No. 26. 


P&ea, routes to and from, see 
A Rtxcain to ARAupane, No. 178. 


Route No. 168. 


From PULING (Kulu) to BARA BANGHAL (Chamba). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Maps: Blagrave, Beecher, and Hutchinson’s Jalandhar 
Duab. —Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


Piling, 32° 5'; 76° 51'—Cross the 01 river— 
Kohad. 

Nalduta.. 

A Paldkch. 

A Chéutt. 

A Panértu, or higher up at the southern 


foot of the Thamsar pass— Cross the Thamsar 
pass. 


A Marr. 
Bara Banghal, 32° 18'; 76° 43’; 8,535 ft., 
on the right bank of the Ravi river. 


Route No. 169. 


From PULING (Kilu) to KARDONG (Lahd). 

A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 

tries. 


PUL—RAI: ROUTE 170—172. 


Piling, 32° 5'; 76° 51’— 
JA Kangar. 

A Nanéui— AChimra — A Makid — A Tun- 
gaur. 

A Shilibidl — Cross the Makhéri pass 
(14,454 ft.)— A Dainu. 

A Udaga— Cross the Ravi river. 

Biéra Banghal (8,535 ft.), on the Ravi river. 

A Challu—Ascend the Loléni glacier. 


Camp near the top of the Loléni pass 
— Cross the Loldni pass (16,948 ft.) — Descend 
a glacier. 

Méling, on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga 
river (a long march). 

Kardong, 32° 33'-8; 77° 0'-6: a kind of Govt. 
béngalo (10,242 ft.), on the Bhaga river, the chief 
place of Lahdl. 


Bizling — A Lollar — 


Route 
from PULING to SULTANPUR, 
8ée No. 214. 


Route 
from RAITAL to BARAHAT, 
see No. 17. 


Route 
from RAITAL to BHETI, 
see No. 23. 


Route No. 170. 
From RAITAL (Garhval) to KHARSALI (Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Faterature: Skinner’s Excursiona, Vol. I, pp. 306-30; 
Vol. IL, pp. 1-4. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 
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Rdital, 30° 49'; 78° 34’; 6,949 ft. near the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi river — Cross the 
Dedra ka Danda pass. 

A Chadarldéng, at the western foot of the 
Dedra ka Danda. pass—Cross the Gangiuri river 
— Dasra — Fakoli. 

Naugdu — Cross the Ancha ka Danda pass 
(a very fine view from the pass). 

Nichni, a rather long march from Naugai. 

Bandssa (7,478 ft.; an easy stage); there are hot 
springs here. 

Kharsali, 30° 57'; 78° 27’; 
left bank of the Jdmna river. 


8,374 ft., on the 


Route No. 171. 
From RAITAL (Garhval) to SALUNG (Garhval). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 

Rdital, 30° 49’; 78° 34’; 6,949 ft., near the right 
bank of the Bhagirdthi river— Descend down 
to the Bhagirathi river (road bad)—Cross the 
Bhagirathi river and continue along its left 
bank. 

Sdlung, 30° 50’; 78° 38’; 6,455 ft., on the left 
bank of the Bhagirathi river, nearly opposite 
Raital. 


Route No. 172. 
From RAITAL (Garhval) to SUKHI (Garhval). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Literature: Fraser, in As. Res. Vol. XIII., p. 233. — 
Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., pp. 67-80. — Hoff- 


meister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 224-6. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 
Rdital, 30° 49’; 78° 34’; 6,949 ft. near the right 


bank of the Bhagirathi river. 
Tavar (a long march of 16 miles; toilsome 


ascents and descents). 
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RAJ—RAL: ROUTE 173. 


Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42'; 8,401 ft., on the right | Nyidéma, on the night bank of the Indus river 


bank of the Bhagirathi river. 


Ragu, routes to and from, see 
NausHera to Srindcar, No. 151. 


Rag GHAT, routes to and from, sce 
Deéza to Tixar, No. 59. 


Route 
from the RAKus Tau Lake to GARBIA, 
see No. 68. 
Route 
from the RAkus Tau Lake to KUnrt, 
see No. 117. 


Route No. 178. 


From AA RALDANG (Ladak) to CHUSHUL (Pangkong). 

There are two different routes; the one by 
Nyiéma, the other along the salt-lakes. Both 
routes, though passable for horses, are only of 
secondary importance. 


A. 

A Raldang to Chishul, by Nyioma. 
Literature: Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. I., pp. 439-41. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

A Rdldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27', on the left bank 
of the Indus river (level of the river 13,858 ft.) 
—Cross the Indus river — Mahe— Chukyurnaga 
—Tigur. 


— Continue along the right bank of the Indus 
river — Mut. 


A Kagjung — Ralmang. 
Southern foot of the Tséka pass — 
Cross the Tséka pass. 


Chushul, 33° 31'; 78° 36’; 14,406 ft. (supplies 
are here very scanty). 


B. 


A Raldang to Chushul, along the salt-lakes. 


A Raldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27', on the left bank 
of the Indus river (level of the river 13,858 ft.) 
—Cross the Indus river. 


Mihe, on the right bank of the Indus river (a 
very short stage)—Cross the Kotse La pass. 


Camp on the shore of the salt-lake 
Tso Gam—Cross the Gartse pass. 


Camp on the shore of the salt-lake Tso 
Mit bal— Cross a ridge. 


Chushul, 33° 31'; 78° 36’; 14,406 ft. (supplies 
are here very scanty). 


Route 
fron A RALDANG tao Kérzoa, 
see No. 115. 


Route 
from Z\ RALDANG to R6NGo, 
8eeé No. 176. ° 


Route 
from A. RAupane to A RUKCHIN, 
see No. 178. 


RAL—RON: ROUTES 174, 175. 


Route No. 174. 


From A.RALDANG (Lad&k) to Upsui (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Fraser’s Journal, p. 309. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

A Rdldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27', on the left bank 
of the Indus river (level of the river 13,858 ft.) 
— Cross the Indus river— Continue along its 
right bank — Sungdo. 

Chumatdng—Continue along the right side 
of the Indus valley —Késar— Gni— Ahkike — 
Gyayik— Cross the Indus river. 


Tiritdo (a rather long march)—Continue along 
the left bank of the Indus river—Arge—Hémya 
— Kadpo. 

Tidshet, on the left bank of the Indus river — 
Trina. 


Un shi, 33° 42'; 77°21’, on the left bank of the 
Indus river, at its confluence with the Gyé, 
or Mandur river (level of the Indus river 
11,249 ft.). 


Route 
from RAMPUR to NAGKANDA, 
see No. 148. 


Route No. 175. 


From RAMPUR (Simla) to the VANGTU BRIDGE 
(Simla). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 208-20.— Hutton, in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII., part II., pp. 904-16.— 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. IL, pp. 193-204. — Tables 
of Routes and Stages, pp. 317, 318. — Thomson's 
Western Himalaya, pp. 54-66. 

Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second 
edition). 
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Rampur, 31° 31'-0; 77° 37'-Of; 3,398 ft., on 


the left bank of the Satlej river (level of the river 
2,912 ft.)—Cross a small ndlah—Nirgai—Cross 
a ndlah—Jikho—Cross the Pujar nidi—Ascend 
a hill, Palti dhar—Cross the Palti nadi. 

Gaura (5,809 ft.), 2 miles E. of the Satlej river 
(much ascent and descent between Rampur and 
Gaura)— Continue to ascend—Kartol— Majdulz 
— Steep descent — Cross the Manglad river — 
Long ascent—Adi—Deogéa (from here to Séran 
road level). 

Séran, or Sdrhan (7,115 ft.), near the lett 
bank of the Satlej river. This place is the 
summer residence of the Rajah of Bissér — 
Cross the Séran ndlah — Kla — Drali — Cross 
the Tsondo nddi. 

Tranda, or Tardnda (7,089 ft.), near the left 
bank of the Saildang river—Cross the Sdildang 
river — Pande— Nachar (5,250 ft.), on the left 
bank of the Satlej river (much ascent and de- 
scent) — Descend for two miles. 

Vangtu bridge, 31° 37'-0; 77° 54'-OR, 
at the confluence of the Vangar and Satle}j 
rivers (level of the bridge 4,932 ft.). 


Route 
from RAULPI{NDI to SRINAGAR, 
see No. 208. 


Route 
from RONGO to GARTOK, 
see No. 69. 


Route 
from RO6NGO to HANLE, 
see No. 72. 


104 RON—RUK: ROUTES 176—178. 


Route No. 176. Route 
From R6NGO (Ladak) to AA RALDANG (Ladak). from RUDOK to CaUsHut, 
A secondary route, passable for horses. see No. 44, 
Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part L., Nt 
pp. 110-12. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — Route 


Strachey’s West-Nari.— Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab 
and adjoining countries. 
Réngo, 33° 7'; 78° 50’, near the left bank of see No. 19. 
the Indus river —Chibra —Nyugiche — Bundi. | 


from Z\ RUKCHIN to the BAra LAcua Pass, 


N yioma — Tigur —Chukyurnaga. 


; | Route 
A Raldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27', on the left’ . 
bank of the Indus river (level of the river’ from A RUKCHIN to Kérzoa, 
13,858 ft.) | see No. 116. 


RotAnc Pass, routes to and from, sce 
JAGATSUK to K6éxsar, No. 75. Route No 178. 


From J RUKCHIN (Ladak) to AAW RALDANG (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
R6yvuL, routes to and from, see 


, , Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part L, 
SxArpo to Gitcit, No. 195. 


| p. 112. 
. Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
! Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
Route No. 177. woes 
! LA Riukchin, 33° 14’; 77° 50’; 15,764 ft. In 
From RuDARPREAG (Garhval) to OKIMATH (Girhvil).| sa seat Eh eeec ute aoa ih baa Oe Aliyah; 
A secondary route, passable for horses. | shepherds; provisions may then be got, but in 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. small quantities only. 


Rudarpreag, 30° 17’; 78° 16, near the con-; Encamp at the south-eastern end of 
fluence of the Mandagni and the Dauli rivers | the salt-lake Tso Kar, or Khauri Talau 
—Continue along the left bank of the Mandagni, (15 684 ft.) Cross the Polokénka, or Tagla Marfo 
river — Mathiana. | pass (16,500 ft.; gentle slopes on both flanks). 

A Angkhdng (16,100 ft.), 4 miles from the 
Polokénka pass— Piga (15,264 ft.; borax mines 
and hot springs), 7 miles from A Angkhang. 

Okimath, 30° 30’; 79° 9’; 4,285 ft., near the left | A Réldang, 33° 14’; 78° 27', on the left bank 
bank of the Mandagni river. of the Indus river (level of the river 13,858 ft.), 

; fee See | 15 miles from Piga. 


Agastmundi — Chamli—Cross a river— Dhar 
—Cross two small rivers— Jhdla7—Kandara— 
Parkandi. 





RUK—sAL: ROUTES 179—181. 


Route No. 179. 
From A RUKCHIN (Ladak) to UpsHi (Ladak). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 155, and in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, part I, p. 118.—Moorcroft’s 
Travels, Vol. L., pp. 224-36.—Thomson’s Western Himé- 
laya, pp. 173-80. . 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

A Rikchin, 33° 14'; 77° 50’; 15,764 ft. (see 
p- 104)—Cross the Takelang, or Tung Lung pass 
(17,727 ft.) — Ramchi (one mile and a half 
from Gya). 

Gyd (13,548 ft.; a rather long march)—Descend 
the Gya, or Mandur valley (road good)—Miru 
(12,248 ft.), 7 miles from Gya. 

Upshi, 33° 42’; 77° 21’, on the left bank of the 
Indus river, at the junction with the Gya, 
or Mandur river (level of the Indus river 
11,249 ft.). An easy march, Upshi being distant 
only 7 miles from Miru. 


Route No. 180. 
From SArRI (Simla) to CHtRGAU (Simla). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
_ Literature: Hutton, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., 
part Il., pp. 920-37. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 

S diri, 31° 8’; 77° 45'—Continue along the right 
bank of the Pabar river— Pursdri—Cross the 
Pursar nalah. 

Roru (5,518 ft.), on the right bank of the Pabar 
river, 10 miles from Hath (an easy march) — 
Continue along the right bank of the Pabar 
river—Jakhar—Cross the Matriti ndlah — Tholi 
—Cross the Andriti river. 

Chirgdu, 31° 14’; 77° 52’, 12 miles from Réru, 
near the confluence of the Andrfti and Pabar 
rivers (level of the confluence 5,607 ft.). 


iil. 
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Route 
from SATRI to KANDA, 
see No. 88. 


Route 
from SAIRI to SIMLA, 
see No. 192. 


Route 
from SALUNG to MANGU, 
see No. 135. 


Route 
from SALUNG to RAITAL, 
see No. 171. 


Route No. 181. 
SALUNG (Garhval) to SUKHI (Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
Literature: Hoffmeister Briefe aus Indien, pp. 224-6. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 


Sdlung, 30° 50’; 78° 38’; 6,455 ft., on the left 
bank of the Bhagirathi river— Continue along 
the left bank of the Bhagirathi river. 


Uri, or Htiri (6,252 ft.), on the left bank of 
the Bhagirathi river (road dreadful in several 
places). Near Uri are hot springs — Continue 
along the left bank of the Bhagirathi river—Cross 
several ndlahs—/ Métsa—Cross the Bhagirathi 
river (7,608 ft.)—Ascent. 

Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42’; 8,401 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river. A long march 
from Uri to Sukhi. 3 
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106 SAM—SAT: 


SAMARKAND, routes to and from, sec 
K6éxanp to BoxHdra, No. 111. 


Route 
from SANCHU to KfLiAan, 
8éeé No. 109. 


a ee 


Route 
from A SASSAR to Diskrr, 
see No. 64. 


Route No. 182. 


From A SA88AR (Nubra) to the KARAKORUM Pass 
(Lada&k-Turkistan). 
There are two different routes: the one ex- 
clusively used in semmer, the other in winter. 


A. 
A Sdssar to the Karakorum Pass. 
Summer Route. 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 402-42. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Thomson’s sketch-map of the route from Nubra to 
the Karakorum pass, in his “Western Himalaya.” — 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- | 


tries. 


A Sdssar, 35° 8’; 77° 30’; 15,339 ft., at the 
northern foot of the Sassar pass — Cross the 
Shayok river— Ascend an affluent of the Shayék 
river (road very bad and difficult; the river must 
be crossed, during certain periods of the year, 
more than 20 times)— A Piillak (15,027 ft.). 

A Murg di (15,448 ft.)—Ascend along the water- 
course of the Kissilab (the river must be re- 


peatedly crossed)—Pass a large spring (16,382 ft.) 
—f/ Burze. : 


ROUTES 182, 183. 


A Chongil Dine Akse (15,869 ft.) — Ascend 
the water-course of the Kissilab, which must 
be crossed and re-crossed repeatedly — Ascend 
to the Dapsang plateau (1 7,500 ft.), the highest 
in the world as yet known—Cross the Shayok , 
river (here extremely small)— A Chajésh Chilga. 


Déulat Beg Ulde (16,597 ft.), at the south- 
western foot of the Karakorum pass. 


B. 
A Sdssar to the Karakorum pass. 
Winter Route. 


Impassable in summer on account of the 
swollen state of the Shayék river, up which this 
route leads. 


Literature: Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
Vol. IIL, 1825, p. 114. 


A Sdssar, 35° 8; 77° 30'; 15,339 ft., at the 
northern foot of the Sassar pass —Yartobe. 


A Chongtdsh (Izzet Ullah’s Chung Tash). 
A Karatash. 

A Khumdan (Izzet Ullah’s Khamdan). 
A Gydpshan ({zzet Ulah’s Yapchan). 

A Bardngsa. 


Karakorum pass, 35° 46'.9; 77° 30'-4B; 
18,345 ft. 


Route 
from A SASSAR to LEH, 
Séé No. 123. 


Route No. 188. 


From SATGARH (Kamaon) to ASKOT (Kamaon). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
Interature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part II, 
p. 116. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 


SAT—SHA: ROUTES 184, 185. 
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Satgarh, 29° 39’; 80° 14’, near the top of a Imla, 30° 2’; 80° 2’, near the right bank of the 


pass (ab. 6,000 ft.}—Cross the Singhali Khan pass 
(ascent for 4 miles steep; bad path). 

A skot, 29° 46’; 80° 19’; 5,089 ft., 2 miles W. of 
the Gori river, near its confluence with the 
Kali river (level of the confluence 2,059 ft.). It 
is a rather long stage from Satgarh to Askét. 


Route No. 184. 
From SATGARH (Kamaon) to Ina (Kam4éon). 


A secondary route, passable for horses, but only 
with great difficulty. 
Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part II., 
p. 116. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
Garhval. 
Satgdrh, 29° 39’; 80° 14’, near the top of a 
pass (ab. 6,000 ft.)}—-Cross the Singhali Khan pass. 
Dinandth, near the Bhaga Ling temple 
(7,635 ft.), 18 miles from the Singhali Khan 
pass. A very long march. Road from the 
Singhali Khan pass to Dinanath good, running 
along the crest of the mountains, with scarcely 
any ascent, or descent—Cross a pass (extremely 
difficult passages for ponies; if not first-rate 
animals, quite impassable). — 


Barkdnda, 16 miles from Dinanath; a very 
fatiguing march. Barkdnda lies in Munshari— 
Ascend immediately on starting—Steep descent 
to the river at Hupali (it joins the Ramganga 
river near Nachani). 

Kohér, on the Hapali river (also called Bujgdra) 
—Continue for the first mile along the valley 
—Cross with steep ascent a pass (ab. 10,000 ft.; 
beautiful view). 

Saumri, a small hamlet of eight houses—Con- 

tinue along the N.E. slopes of the Hum peak 
(road rugged and difficult; the Ham peak at- 
tains a height of 9,919 ft.). 


Gori river. 


Route 
from SATGARH to PETORAGARH, 
see No. 167. 


Route 
from SHALKAR to DABLING, 
see No. 861. 


Route No. 185. 


From SHALKAR (Spiti) to DANKHAR, or 
DrANKHAR (Spiti). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Interature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 296-8. — Hutton, in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. IX., part L, pp. 489-98. — 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 346-53.— Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, part I, p. 109. — Thomson’s 
Western Himalaya, pp. 122-6. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Gerard’s Koonawur.— Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab 
and adjoining countries. 

Shdlkar, 32° 0'; 78° 32'; 10,272 ft, on the 

right bank of the Pin river—Cross the Pin river 
(10,582 ft.). 


Lari, on the left bank of the Pin river; an 
ordinary march—Continue along the left bank 
of the Piti valley—7Zdbo, 3 miles from Lari. 

Pog (12,095 ft.), 9 miles from Lari. 

Déinkhar, or Drdankhar, 32° 6’; 78° 13’; 
12,774 ft., near the right bank of the Todi chu 
river, 10 iniles from Pog. No village occurs 
between Pog and Dankhar. 
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Route 
from SHALKHAR to SUNGNAM, 
see No. 220. 


Route 
from AV SHELCHELL to Nit, 


see No. 156. 


Route No. 186. 
From SHIGAR (Balti) to NAGAR (Gilgit). 
A secondary route, passable for horses, but only 
with difficulty. 
Interature: Montgomerie’s Memorandum, p. 11. 
Shigar, 35° 28'.6; 75° 45'-5 ; 7,537 ft., on 
the left bank of the Shigar river — At Hal- 
papa cross the Shigar river on inflated skins to 
Gnaéli— Continue along the right bank of the 
Shigar river—Bundo—Vazirpur—Chorit. 
Yuskil—Gabstot — Génstot— Gaijo—Chimik — 
Hariskit (road up to Chutroén now very bad)— 
Chutron (8,060 ft.). 
Arindo—Ascend the Kéro Lingpa valley. 
Foot of a large glacier pass—Cross the 
glacier pass. 
A Yak Kol. 
A Hai Hutun (road bad). 
Hishpar—Cross a small pass, called Nashek. 
Hopar. 


Ndgar, 36° 1'; 75° 0’. 


ROUTES 186, 187. 


Route No. 187. 
From SH{mpri (Kimdon) to AA BA@poAR (Kamion). 


A principal route, passable for horses, though there 
are some spots extremely difficult. 


Literature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 55.— Year- 
book of the Panj&b for 1854, part IZ., p. 117. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon and 
GarhvaAl. 


Shimpti, 30° 5’; 80° 1’; 5,953 ft., 1 mile W. 
of the Gori river, the chief place of the district 
of Munshari. Provisions must be bought for 
the two next stages, none being procurable 
at the halting places. Do not hire Jhubus 
(beasts of burden); for at more than one 
spot they must be unloaded, which involves 
loss of time. Inquire about the state of the 
snow-bridges; the more still existing, the better 
—Dharkot, on the right bank of the Gori river 
— Dumar — Cross the Suringér and Jemikat 
rivers, affluents of the Gori river to its right 
(breakfast best talen on the banks of the 
Jemikat river). 


Malju (6,480 ft.), 7 hours’ march from Shimpti. 
A fatiguing stage, as riding is almost impos- 
sible throughout. — Road branches off to the 
village of SAi— A Bruskani—Cross the Hartol, 
or Lipiki Than pass (8,996 ft.). Early in May 
or late in autumn, this pass may be avoided 

byfollowing the course of the Gori river. 


A Badgdodér, 30° 22'; 79° 50’; 7,518 ft., on the 
right bank of the Gori river, 8 hours’ march 
from Malju; riding difficult; the greater part 
of the road to be walked. Extensive snow- 
bridges in the environs of A Bagdoar, which 
generally disappear towards the end of June. 


SHiI—SIM : 


Route 
from SHimptTi to BAGESAR, 
8éé No. 13. 


Route 
from SH{MPTI to Ina, 
see No. 73. 


Route 
from SHiPKI to BEKHAR, 
see No. 22, 


Route 
from SHIPKI to DABLING, 
see No. 52. 


eee 


Route No. 188. 
From SIALKOT (Panjab) to BHIMBAR (Panjab). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part IV., 
p. 244; and for 1855, part IV., p. 244. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. : 

Sialkdt, 32° 29'-5; 74° 31'-8%, a large station 

in the Panjab. | | 

Jalal pur—Cross the Dharh river. 


Kotla, on the right’ bank of the Dharh river— 
Continue along the right bank of the Dharh 
river — Sambrdla. 


Bhimbar, 32° 59'; 74° 0’. 


ROUTES 188—190. 
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SraLPANTH, routes to and from, sec 
Asx6Tt to Gdrpra, No. 7. 


Route No. 189. 
From SiMLA (Simla) to BILASPUR (Simla). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Hiigel’s Kashmir, Vol. I., pp. 37-52, and 156. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


Simla, 31° 6’-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); 
hotel and club— Pass General Boileau’s former 
magnetic observatory (3 miles W. of Simla). 

Sakrar, a bangalo—Gdébog — Palog. 

Erki (3,559 ft.) —Ghérno— Khdli—Sémla — Bam- 
lapa — Pashal. 

Tach — Cross a small pass —Sésan. 

Sakartha—Naua — Kansur. 


Bildspur, 31° 19'-6; 76° 44'-3%, on the left 
bank of the Sdtlej river (level of the river 
1,535 ft.). 


Route 
from SiMLA to CHINI: 
by Nagkanda, Rampur, and Vangtu Bridge 
(see Nos. 191, 148, 175, and 239). 


Route No. 190. 
From SiMLA (Simla) to the Co0R PEAK (Simla). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., p. 196.— 
Year-book of the Panjéb for 1853. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 

Simla, 31° 6-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); 
hotel and club — Mahdssu (8,277 ft.) — Kapri 
Hathi. | 

Fagu, with a bangalo (8,053 ft.), 14 miles from 
Simla (road till here excellent)—Tatgdarh—Cross 
the Giri river. 


110 SIMLA: ROUTES 191, 192. 


Bulg drh—Cross a river—Balaug—Nardin. Fégu, with a bangalo (8,053 ft.), 14 miles from 
Ghodna. Simla; road follows generally the main range, 
seldom at any distance from its crest — Thedg 
(8,018 ft.), 8 miles from Fagu. 


Mattidna, with a very good bangalo (8,027 ft.), 
Chir Peak, 30° 52’.3; 77° 27'-98; 11,982 ft. | 15 miles from Fagu. (Simla to Mattiéna can be 


Two other routes, about which no details are| done in one march, but it is only possible by 


Kugna. 


Saran. 


known to me, are the following: — posting horses). 

Simla. Simla. Nagkdnda, 31° 14’; 77° 27', with a bangalo 
Fiigu (with a bangalo).| Fagu. | (8,831 ft.). 

Burg. bpadddul. 

Piru. Dear. , Route 

Dhar. : Pattarnalla. : from Simia to Narnrrdt, 

Camp. | Kagri. | see NarntTA to Sima. 

Chir Peak. Sara. 


Chir Peak. 


From SiMLA (Simla) to SAIRI (Simla). 
Route 


; A principal route, passable for horses. 
from SiMLA to LEH: 7 7 ea 


| 
Route No. 192. 
| 


: : 2 ae Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1853. 
by N agkanda, Sultanpur, Jagatsuk, Koksar, Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


Kardong, Darche, the Bara Lacha Pass, Simla, 31° 6'-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); 


A Rukchin, and Upshi (see Nos. 191, 149, | hétel and club — Dlahdssu (8,277 tt.)— Kapri 
913, 75, 113, 91, 54, 19, 179, and 236).|  éthi. 


on | Fdgu, with a bangalo (8,053 ft.), 14 miles from 


Route No. 191. | Simla—Rahdég — Tatgarh—Cross a smal] nalah. 
| Pardli, with a bangalo, 10 miles from Fagu 


(an easy march)—Cross the Giri river—Chol— 
A principal route, passable for horses. Excellent Chijoli 


made road. 


From SiMLA (Simla) to NAGKANDA (Simla). 


Kot, or Kotdi, 11 miles from Parali—Jacholi. 


Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 195-204. — Jacque- 
mont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 178-84.— Russell’s Diary, Dedra, 15 miles from Kot (few villages on the 


Vol. IL, p. 158.— Tables of Routes and stages, pp. road itself during this march) —Jabal—Chia. 
316, 317.—Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 30-41. | 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). ! 
Simla, 31° 6'-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); eet ee 
hotel and club — Mahdssu (8,277 ft.) — Kapri 
Hathi. 


Sdiri, 31° 8’; 77° 45’, 9 miles from Deora. 


SIM—-SKA: ROUTES 193—195. 


Route 
from SIMLA to SKARDO: 


by Nagkanda, Sultanpur, Jégatsuk, Koksar, 
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Route No. 194. 
From SKARDO (Balti) to DAs, or TANG (Haséra). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Kardong, Darche, Padum, Karbu, Kargil,| Skdrdo, 35° 20'-2; 75° 44’-OF, on the left 


and Kiris (se Nos. 191, 149, 213, 75, 113, 
91, 55, 165, 90, 95, and 110). 


Route 
from S{MLA to SRINAGAR: 
by Bilaspur, Nadaéun, Kangra, Nurpur, and 
Naushéra (see Nos. 189, 30, 146, 85, 160, 
and 151). 


Route No. 193. 
From SiMLA (Simla) to SUNI (Simla). 

A secondary route, passable for horses. A good 

made road. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, shcet 47 (second edition). 

Simla, 31° 6’-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); 
hotel and club —Bhaunt — Bagora — Pinaha — 
Bunili. 

Bisdntpur—Descend to the Sdtlej river—Con- 
tinue along its left bank. 

Suni, 31° 15'; 77° 8'; 2,318 ft., near the left 
bank of the Satlej river, with hot springs close 
to the river (level of the river 2,127 ft.). 


Route 
from SiMLA to TikaR, 
see No, 225. 





bank of the Indus: river (level of the river 
7,255 ft.)—Nagolisbang—Bong La—Satpar Tso. 

N Riba Chumtik — A Cho Cho Chimik 
(12,738 ft..—ACho Cho Bransa— ATangtang— 
A Kichat— A Balkérdoa— A Palsum. 
A Buikhmo—Cross the Burze La pass 
(15,766 ft.) to the plateau of Deosai 14,200 ft. 
A Alimdli Mat (13,421 ft.), on the plateau 
of DeosAi—Cross the Langmaling river— A Pia- 
lung — Cross the Shamoskit pass (easy)— Cross 
the Cherchorri pass. 

A Gydlzering Mat (13,175 ft.), in the upper 
part of the Daskeérim valley. 

Das, or Tang, 35° 2’; 75° 4'; 10,794 ft. the 
highest village in the Daskerim valley. 


Route No. 195. 
From SKARDO (Balti) to GiLGIT (Gilgit). 
There are two different routes: the one leading 
down the Indus valley by Réyul and Bonji; but this 


is avery difficult one, extremely rocky and quite im- 
passable for horses: the other by Shigar and Chutron. 


A. 
Skardo to Gilgit, by Shigar and Chutron. 


Skdardo, 35° 20'-2; 75° 44'-0’B, on the left bank 
of the Indus river (level of the river 7,255 ft.). 


Camp. 
Shigar, 
Yuskil, 


see p. 8. 


| Chutroén (8,060 ft.)\—Cross the Chéltor La pass 


(very easy; no glacier). 
A Matontéro, on a river which flows down 
to Basha—Cross the Gantos La pass (easy; no 
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glacier)— A Bachora Brok, on an affluent of the 
Indus river. 

T ur mik—Dasso (from here the road branches 
off to Rondu, or Royul fort; the Indus river 
has to be crossed on inflated skins. See the next 
route, B.)—Toar—Diriko—Stak—Descend to the 
Indus river and continue near the right bank 
of the same. 

Malupa(an easy stage) —Cross the ChonVué river. 

A Bul Chu — Shéngu (road from Stak till 
here very bad)—Cross the Shéngu, or Burrindo 
pass (not very difficult). 

Encamp at the western foot of the pass. 

Sdsi, near the right bank of the Indus river — 
Cross the Haramiush river—Continue along the 


right bank of the Indus river—Bulle két, or 
Karfo kar—Hanuzil—Sheit. 


Khat— A Makpoénn Shagaron (near the con- |. 


fluence of the Gilgit and Indus rivers)—Leave 
the Indus valley and ascend the Gilgit valley 
—Cross the Bagrot river. 

Danjoér— Cross the Nagar river — Konodds — 
Cross the Gilgit river. 

Gilgit, ab. 35° 54’; 74° 18’. 

B. 
Skdrdo to Gilgit, by Royul and Béniji. 

A secondary route, passable for horses only 
between Skardo and Royul, and Bonji and Gilgit. 
Literature: Montgomerie’s Memorandun, p. 12.— Thom- 

son’s Western Himalaya, pp. 248-55. 

Skardo, 35° 20'-2; 75° 44'.OFr, on, the left bank 
of the Indus river (level of the river 7,255 ft.)— 
Cross the Indus river by a ferry boat— Con- 
tinue along the right bank of the Indus river 
—Brangnak—Kuardo, 5 miles from Skardo. 

Kamar, or Komdadra— Tsérdos.) 

1 From Tsordos a road leads also along the left bank 
of the Indus river, viz.: Ts6rdos — Bascho— Matillo— 


Permaskét — Gunzar — Chabatang— Cross the Skachibér 
pass— Kéyon— Réyul. 


SKARDO: ROUTE 195 CONTINUED. 


Tsérri (road very bad)—Gherbidas. 
T6ngo0s — Baicha. 
Mordo. 


Dédsso—Cross a small pass— Mallahér— Cross 
the Indus river by a bridge. 


Roéyul, or Réndu, on the left bank of the 
Indus river—Continue along the left side of the 
Indus valley. 


Harpo, an easy march—Kongma Tallu. 
Gamba Tallu—K6éngma Doéros. 
Gamba Doros. 


Bolldcho (road from Déros extremely rocky 
and very bad)—Cross the Bollacho pass. 

Camp. 

Bonji, or Bunji, on the left bank of the 
Indus river—Cross the Indus river by a ferry. 


Darét—Domét fort—Shumét—Sabil—Chagét— 
Cross the Nila Dar pass (easy, gentle slopes; no 
glacier). 

Minor —Sékvar—K6mar— Shuteal. 

Gilgit, ab. 35° 54’; 74° 18’, an easy stage from 
Minor. From Darét you may also go up in 
two marches along the Gilgit river, avoiding 
the Nila Dar pass; but the valley is so narrow 
and rocky, that horses can only be brought up 
this way with the greatest difficulty. 


Route 
from SKARDO to Kiris, 
see No. 110. 


Route 
from SKARDO to SiMLA, 


see SIMLA to SKARDO. 


SKARDO: ROUTE 196. . 


Route No. 196. 
From SKARDO (Balti) to YARKAND (Torkistan). 
A secondary route, only partially passable for 
horses. 

The route generally taken is from Skardo to 
Leh, and then across the Karakorim pass. 
Skardo, 35° 20'-2; 75° 44’.0F, on the left bank 

of the Indus river (level of the river 7,255 ft.). 

Camp. 

Shigar (7,537 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Shigar river—At Halpapa cross the Shigar river 
on inflated skins to Gnali—Continue along the 
right bank of the Shigar river—Buindo—Vazirpur 
—Chorit. 

Yuskil—Gabstot—Gonstot—Gaijo— Chimik— 
Hariskit (road up to Chutrén now very bad). 

Chutron (8,060 ft.)—Cross the Shigar river 
on inflated skins —Torgu, on the left bank of 
the Shigar river—Ascend the Brahaldo valley. 

Dassomit — Tiston—Gdmba Ddsso— Kéngma 
Dasso. 

Gnit— Hémboro — Cross the Gémsi river — 
Chongo—Tongal—Suringo. 

Askoli (9,710 ft.), on the right bank of the 
Brahaldo river — Pass the foot of the Bépho 
glacier (9,876 ft.)— A Gorophon. 

A Gore Brdnsa, on the Mustagh river — 
A Chiagma — A Tsog — Ascend the Mustagh 
glacier — A Domo, on the right side of the 
Mustagh glacier — A Dumurtar (12,512 ft.), near 
the confluence of the Tshi and Mustagh glaciers. 

A Shiushing (12,542 ft.) — Cross the Mustagh 
glacier. 

A Shingchakbi Bidnga (13,553 ft.), on the 
left side of the Mustagh glacier—Cross the Mustagh 


glacier—Tso Ka, a small glacier lake on the right 
side of the Mustagh glacier (15,724 ft.). 


A Chiring, 16,821 ft. (from here as far as A Tso 
Ka, on the northern Mustagh glacier, fuel is 


III. 
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extremely scarce) — Cross the Mustagh pass 
(19,019 ft.). 

A Shaklék, on the right side of the northern 
Mustagh glacier. 

A Tso Ka, on the Mustégh glacier. 

A Pérong, at the foot of the northern Mustagh- 
glacier. 

A Chéngal (here there is plenty of fuel). 


Cross the Skam La pass and encamp 
at its foot (no snow or glacier). 

A Shidgs Gambo Chu — Cross the Agir 
pass (no snow or glacier). 

Camp. | 

A Surukovét (two long marches from AShidgs 
Gambo Chu). 

A Déva—Cross the Déva pass (easy; no snow 
or glacier). 

A Maliksha. 

A Urdalik, in a large valley. 

A Cheréksa (road from A Urdalik leaves the 
valley and passes a high plateau)—Cross a small 
pass called Kuikdo. 


‘Khalastdn, a village on the left bank of the 


Tesnab river, near its confluence with the 
Pakhpu river (one day’s journey W. of Khalas- 
tan is situated on this river the village Pakhpu. 
This village is called on Klaproth’s map Takboni). 

Akh Masjid. 

Pussdr. Here the merchandize of the caravans 
is examined and toll levied thereon — Pass 
an Urtang, i. e. a Chinese post with Chinese 
soldiers and officials ([zzet Ullah says Aurtang). 
Urtangs are also occasionally called Langar. 

Kokiar, a large village of about 1,000 houses 
(izzet Ullah’s Koksar)—Pass an Urtang. 

Béshtarak— Tukayt. 

Kargalik, on the right bank of the Tesnab river. 

Poskdm — Ekshambe bazar — Cross the Yarkand 


river. 


15 
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SOMESAR: ROUTES 197—199. 


Ydrkand, 38° 10'; 74° 0’; ab. 4,400 ft, the | Dhvdra H ath (4,995 ft.), E. of the Ramganga 


capital of Turkistan. 


Route 
from SOMESAR to ALMORA, 
see No. 6. 


Route No. 197. 


From SOMESAR (Kaméon) to BAGESAR (Kamaon). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, 

part I, pp. 623-26. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 

Sémesar, 29° 47'; 79° 35’; ab. 4,700 ft. — Cross 
the Mansari river — Descend for 2 miles the 
Kosilla river along its left bank— Gunanath, 
about 8 miles from Sémesar—Cross again the 
Mansari river. 


Nakot, about 6 miles from Gunandth — Cross 
a small pass—Cross the Gumti river. 

Bdgesar, 29° 47'; 79° 45’, with a bangalo 
(2,730 ft.), on the right bank of the Sarju river. 


Route No. 198. 
From SOMESAR (Kamaéon) to MAsi (Kamdon). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, 
part I, pp. 611-14. — Tables of Routes and Stages, 
p. 51. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.—Strachey’s Kimaon and 
Garhval. 

Somesar, 29° 47'; 79° 35'; ab. 4,700 ft. — Con- 
tinue up the Sali valley (road not good). 

Lodh, a small village (ab. 3,180 ft.), 6 miles 
from Somesar, from which it lies nearly due west. 
(Here an ascent may be made to the Bhot Kot 
mountain and back again in one day). 


river-—Continue along the crest of the moun- 
tains (road good)—Timli. 

Masi, 29° 49’; 79° 16’, on the left bank of the 
Ramganga river, 9 miles from Dhvara Hath. 


Route No. 199. | 
From SOMESAR (Kaméon) to TAPUBAN (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Webb, in As. Res. Vol. XI., pp. 541-54. — 
Year-book of the Panjab for 1855, part II., pp. 118-19. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66.— Strachey’s Kamaéon and 
Garhval. 

Séomesar, 29°47'; 79° 35’; ab.4,700 ft.—Thina— 
Baytria—Cross the Gaumatti. 

Bijnath (8,545 ft.), an easy stage, 5 hours’ 
march from Somesar — Chéunrar — Ghiti — 
Chiringa, close to the left bank of the Pindari 
river—Continue along the left bank of the Pin- 
dari river — Pass several villages. 


Kulsdri, on the left bank of the Pindari river 
(a long march)—Cross the Pindari river—Chiring 
—Kanda—Junir—Bajani. 

Sank ot, a moderate march (road very circuitous) 
—Cross a small pass—Cross the Chupela river. 


| Banbagdrh, on the left bank of the Chipela 


river (an easy march)—-Lanki— Sirpana— Uza- 
toli—K umjuk—Cross the Namdakni river. 
Kunbagarh. 
Radamni' (an easy stage)—Cross an easy pass— 
Cross the Biri Ganga river. 
Pana, or Panhaz (8,471 ft.). 
through splendid forests. 


Tung si (8,080 ft.). Road leads over a spur of 
the Pilkunta, or Pilkvanta mountain, 12,620 ft., 


Road leads 


1 From Ramni one march via AT&érak Tal and Nij- 
milla to Pipelkot, and then by Jhosimath to Niti; see 
Routes Nos. 101 and 77. 
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generally through woods of hazel, chesnut, 
walnut, &c. 
Tapubdn, 30° 28'; 79° 36’; 6,182 ft., on the 
left bank of the Dauli river. 


Latitudes and longitudes: 


° i 3° I 
Srindgar 30 13; 78 46. 
Deopreag 30 8; 78 35. 


Route No. 202. 
Route No. 200. From SRINAGAR (Garhv4l) to DERA (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. A good 
made road. 


From SRINAGAR (Kashmir) to DAs, or TAN, 
(Hasora). 

Literature: Tables of Routes and Stages, p. 52. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 66. 


Srindgar, 30° 13'; 78° 46’, on the left bank of 
the Alaknanda river. 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Montgomerie’s Memorandun, p. 12. 


Srindgar, 34° 4'-6; 74° 48'.5 FF; 5,146 ft. on 
the Jhilum river, the capital of Kashmir. 


Bandipur, by boat, or, if by land, in two Sitakot, with a dharamsdla, 10 miles from Sri- 


- marches, viz. Srinagar — Sinbul — Bandi- 
pur—Cross the Burze La pass. 


Jotkusu. 


ndgar. 


Bdirat ka Sardi, with a dharamsdala, 15 miles 
from Sitakét—Cross the Nayar river by a rope- 


bridge (in summer it is fordable). 


Kanzlavan. Chandpur, with a dharamsdla, 10 miles from 


Davar, or Gurés, on the left bank of the} Béirat ka Sardi (a very easy stage). 
Kishanganga river (level of the river 7,718 ft.) 
—Achire. 

Zidn (8,162 ft.)— A Dudigai— A Shérri Kai— 
APushu Bai (8,810 ft.). 

Ko6ti—Cross the Dorikén pass (13,788 ft.) — 
A Posarbat Bransa— A Siti Déo. 


Bairagdrh, with a dharamsdla — Cross the 
Ganges at Tapubin by a suspension-bridge — 
Continue 2!/, miles along its right bank. 


Rikikhés, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
10 miles from Bairagirh (level of the river 
1,377 ft.). The route from Bairagdrh to Rikikhés 
may be also so modified, that you continue 
from Bairagdérh along the left bank of the 
Ganges, crossing it at Rikikhés by a ferry- 
boat; if much luggage is to be brought over, 
this will cause much delay—Cross a few nalahs 

Route No. 201. (in summer mostly dry)— Cross the Jakhan 

Rau ndlah — 2 miles later the Song nalah. 


Das, or Tang, 35° 2'; 75° 4'; 10,794 ft., the 
highest village in the Daskérim valley. 


. 
rrr SY A, 


From SRINAGAR (Garhval) to DEOPREAG (Garhvil). woe , 
Lachivadla, a small village on the Song nalah, 


8 miles from Kansrau— Pass through several 
Two easy marches; viz.: Srinagar to Ram-| villages scattered in the Din and the forests. 
bagh, second march to Deopredg, at the con- 
Déra, 30° 18'-9; 78° 1'-OF; hétel (2,240 ft.). 
fluence of the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rivers ; F 2, ) 
(level of the confluence 1,953 ft.). eee ee 


15* 


A principal route, passable for horses. 
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Route No. 203. 
From SRINAGAR (Garhval) to DEGL (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. I., pp. 9-13. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. — Strachey’s Kamaéon and 

Garhval. 

Srindgar, 30° 13’; 78° 46’, on the left bank of 
the Alaknanda river —Cross the Alaknanda 
river by a jhula-bridge (the cordage is made 
from a species of sedge, Eriophorum comosum) 
—Cross the Dundu river (2 miles from Srindgar) 
—Maleta, on the right bank of the Alaknanda 
river. 

Tdkoli, a short stage; 12 miles (5 hours’ march) 
—Follow the Takoli river — Turn off to the 
right and ascend a small pass (road steep)— 
Steep descent. 


Del, 30° 22’; 78° 36’, on the left bank of the 
Bhillung river. 


Route 
from SRINAGAR to IguAMABAD, 
séeé No. 74, 


Route 
from SRINAGAR to KARGIL, 
see No. 96. 


Route No. 204. 


From SRINAGAR (Garhval) to KARNPREAG 
_ (Garhva)). 
There are two different routes: one, the prin- 
cipal, although the longer, along the left bank of 
the Alakndnda river; the other, a secondary one, 


SRINAGAR: ROUTES 208, 204. 


by Sevanandi. Both routes are passable for 


horses. 


A, 


Srindgar to Karnpredg, along the left bank of 
the Alaknanda river. 


Iaterature: Webb, in As. Res., Vol. XI., pp. 492-509. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 


Srindgar, 30° 13'; 78° 46’, on the left bank of 
Alaknanda river. 


Gusti. 
Opposite Rudar Predyg. 
Mathurapuri. 


Karn predg, 30° 16’; 79° 11', at the confluence 
of the Pindari and Alaknanda rivers (level of 
the confluence 2,560 ft.) 


» 


B. 
Srinagar to Karnpredg, by Sevanandi. 
Srindgar, 30° 13'; 78° 46’. 
Thart Dévi — Dungrepdnt (114 mile from 
Sevanandi). 


Sevandnai. 


Kadrnpredg, 30° 16’; 79° 11', 12 miles from 
Sevanandi. 


Route 
from SRINAGAR to LEH, 


see LEH to SRINAGAR. 


Route 
from SRINAGAR to MAsi, 
see No. 187. 


SRINAGAR: 
Route 
from SRINAGAR to NAUSHERA, 
see No. 161. 


Route No. 205. 
From SRINAGAR (Kashmir) to RAULPI{NDI (Panidb). 


A principal route, passable for horses. Road partly 
made and generally good. 
Literature: Hiigel’s Kashmir, Vol. III., pp. 1-54. — Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XVII, part I., pp. 128-82. 

Srindgar, 34° 4'-6; 74° 48'-5 Fr; 5,146 ft, on 
the Jhilum river, the capital of Kashmir. As 
far as 

Baramiula the best and easiest way is by 
going by boat down the Jhflum, and passing 
through the Villar lake — Cross the Jhflum 
river — Continue along the left bank of the 
Jhflum river—Shéri—Kichih4ama—Gantamila. 

Naushéra, an easy stage from Baramila — 
Cross the Jhilum river by a ferry — Limbur— 
Cross a river by a bridge—Tetamilla— Kaichena 
—Cross a river —Nurka— Cross the Nila Nag 
river by a bridge—Gingal—Dodér— Purana Uri. 


Gérigdrh, a fort on the right bank of the 
Jhilum river, opposite Uri— Continue as far as 
Moz&farabad along the right side of the Jhflum 
valley — Dachi— Sultan Daki— Cross a river— 
Shadera — Cross a river — Taldcha — Steep 
descent—Cross the Léven river—Rikund—Pdala 
— Méra. 

Kathdi, rather a long march—Cross the Kar- 
thama river by a bridge— Bura. 

Bulidssa, 7 miles from Kathai (an easy march) 
—Cross a large river by a bridge — Denaia — 
Naugraé— Chirdi—Kando— Nad6l— Adamshahar 
—Kakarvara—Naushéra—Néra— Dobata—Cross 
a river. 

Hathidan, on the right bank of the Jhilum 


ROUTES 205, 206. 
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along the might bank of the Jhilum river — 
Tutatéri— Balotar — Langarpur (2,266 ft.). 


Mozafarabdd (2,221 ft.), 14 miles from 
Hathidn — Cross the Kishanganga river by a 
bridge (level of the river 2,164 ft.)— Cross the 
Dap pass (4,491 ft.). 


Gdrhi Havibidlla (2,678 ft.), with a small ban- 
galo, on the right bank of the Nainstk river; 
the village is situated on its left bank (an easy 
march)—Continue for two miles along the right 
bank of the Nainstk river— Utar Lisa (3,633 ft.; 
road very good, but very winding). 


Manséra, 15 miles from Garhi Havibilla — 
Mangul (4,024 ft.). 


Abbotabdd (4,055 ft )— Chdmba (2,197 ft.), on 
the left bank of the Dor river. 


Héripur, 20 miles from Abbotabéd (road very 
good, and continues almost level to Raulpindi) 
— Kot. 


Usman Kdtir — Join the Peshaur road — 
Chani ke Sang. 


Raulpindi, 33° 36'-5; 72° 59'-8P; 1,737 ft. 


Route 
from SRINAGAR to S{mMLA, 
see SIMLA to SRINAGAR. 
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Route No. 206. 
From SRINAGAR (Garhval) to TfR1 (Garhval). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, shect 66. 


Srindgar, 30° 13’; 78° 46’, on the left bank of 
the Alaknanda river. 


river (level of the river 2,529 ft.) — Continue | Kandikhal. 


118 SRI—8SUK: ROUTES 207—209. 


Tiri, 30° 22’; 78° 28’; 2,328 ft., at the confluence} a fine pasture ground 2 miles distant from the 
of the Bhagiraéthi and Bhillung rivers (level of| left bank of the Karakash river; fuel and grass 
the confluence 2,278 ft.). plentiful. 


A Kalchuiskun, in the Kalchiskun valley— 


Ascend the Kalchuskun valley. 


Route No. 207. ASégak Bullak, near the foot of the Bel 


From SRINAGAR (Kashmir) to URI (Kashmir). davan pass—Cross the Bel davan pass. 
A principal route, passable for horses. A Taikotal (fuel and grass extremely scarce) 
Literature: Year-book of the Panj&b for 1854, part IV.,| —Cross the Karakash river—Cross the Kilian 
p. 247. pass by a small secondary glacier— A Chadar- 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himélaya.—| tash, 4 miles from the pass; fine grass. 
Wauge and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- A Akhi 1, 3 miles from Chadartish— A Kati 
tries. oe 
a Tami — A Tallach, a fine pasture ground — 
Srindgar, 34° 4'-6; 74° 48'.5 Fr; 5,146 ft, on} pemlune : 
g, 
the Jhilum river; the capital of Kashmir. As eo Bee , 
ion A Chisgdanlik — Sémrung. 


Baramiula by boat, along the Jhilum river; a Ddni— Karchung. 
great many villages are passed, and if the | A?lian, ab. 36° 52’; 75° 37’. 
traveller prefers going by land, he will find 
no difficulty in encamping wherever he pleases 


—Cross the Jhilum river, and continue along Route 

its left bank — Shéri — Cross a small river — fron A SUGET to A Stmeat, 

Kichihima—Gantamilla—Cross a small river. see No. 217. 
Naushéra (an easy march) — Deokit — Cross 

the Habat river — Bhanidr — Kanispor — | 

Vurénbu. SUKET, routes to and from, sec 
Uri, 34° 6’; 73° 56’, on the left bank of the Biidspur to MAnp1, No. 29. 


Jhilum river (level of the river 3,952 ft.). 


Route No. 209. 


Route ~ From SUKHI (Garhval) to KHARSALI (Garhval). 
from A SUGET to the KARAKORUM Pass, A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
see No. 88. Literature: Fraser's Journal, pp. 434-53, and in As. Res., 


Vol. XII, pp. 201-12. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. 


Route No. 208. Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42'; 8,401 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river—Cross the Kantara 
Kanta pass (11,518 ft.), 4 hours’ march from 
Sukhi— Cross the Sun river (level of the con- 
AN Saget, 36° 10'-4; 77° 50'-1 F; 12,960 ft., fluence with the Rini river 9,340 ft.). 


From J SUcer (Turkistan) to K{L1an (Turkistan). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


SUKHI: ROUTES 210, 211. 


A Gifa Udér (9,377 ft.), on the left bank 
of the Rini river (no provisions, but wood is 
plentiful)— A Manrat. 


A Chimpula, at the northern foot of the 
Chaia pass (12,665 ft.; no provisions; at the 
limit of trees)—Cross the Chaia pass (14,961 ft.), 
4 hours’ march from A Chimpula—AKiarkutti— 
Cross the Bamsuru pass (15,460 ft.), 31/, hours’ 
march from the Chdaia pass ; road between 
the Chaia and Bémsuru passes often level; no 
descent into a deep valley — A Shimu. 


A Bi ka Udér (11,927 ft.), a long stage; much 
ascent and descent; at the upper limit of trees. 


A Gurmo (11,544 ft.), on an affluent to the 
right of the Birg4nga—Pass a depression called 
Kala Uztra, 11/, hour’s march from Gurmé — 
Cross another depression called Digdar — Pass 
a ridge called Sunapdali; hence steep descent 
to 

Kharsdli, 30° 57’; 78° 27'; 8,374 ft. on the 
left bank of the Jamna river (a rather long 
march). 


Route No. 210. 
From SUKHI (Garhval) to MUKBA (Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Literature: Skinner’s Excursions, Vol. II., pp. 22-32. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65. — Webb’s Survey of the 
Ganges, in As. Res., Vol. XI., p. 447. 

Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42'; 8,401 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirdthi river — Continue along 
the right bank of the Bhagirathi river —Jhala 
— Puréti— Cross several small rivers. 


Mikba, 31° 2'; 78° 46’; 8,600 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river. 





nm 
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Route No. 211. 
From SUKHI (Garhval) to NELONG (Garhval). 
A secondary route, impassable for horses. 


Another road, more frequently taken, which 
is with difficulty passable for horses, is via 
Mikba (see the preceding route, and Mukba to 
Nélong, No. 145). 

Literature: Fraser's Journal, pp. 457-70, and in As. Res., 

Vol. XIIL, pp. 212-25. — Hodgson, in As. Res., Vol. 

XIV., pp. 80-97. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65.— Webb’s Survey of the 
Ganges, in As. Res., Vol. XI., p. 447. 

Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42’; 8,401 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirdéthi river—Descend to the 
Bhagiraéthi river — Cross the Bhagirathi river. 

Dardli' (an easy stage) — Continue along the 
left bank of the Bhagirdthi river — A Lamba 
That (10,349 ft.; opposite A Lamba That is 
Chiplo Gad) — A Kamshiali — A Karmdli — 
AHandoli (Tsodér Gad is opposite)— A Tanka 
Chémno. 

Nélong, 30° 5’; 79° 0'; 11,350 ft., on the right 
bank of the Jahn&vi river (level of the river 

~ 31,201 ft.). 


Route 
from SUKHI to RAITAL, 
see No. 172. 


Route 
from SUKHI to SALUNG, 
see No. 181. 


1 Here the road branches off to Gangotri; impassable 
for horses; one long march. 
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Route No. 212. 
From SUKHI (Garhval) to UssiLa (Garhval). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses; a dif- 
ficult route. 


Literature: Fraser, in As. Res., Vol. XIII, p. 216. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 65, 
no trace of a route is indicated on any of these maps. 


Sukhi, 30° 59’; 78° 42’; 8,401 ft., on the right 
bank of the Bhagirathi river — Continue along 
the right bank of the Bhagiraéthi river— Jhdla 
— Pural— Cross the Shingad river. 


A Encamp at the confluence of the 
Shingadd and Bhagirathi rivers (an 
easy march)— Continue throughout the next 
march along the left bank of the Shingad river 
— / Bhaini— A Khadar—Cross a small nailah — 
A Durainghattu — A Chemahara— A Mondral — 
Cross the Bhallara river— A Tangua Bhalluira 
—Cross the Tangua ndlah — Cross two other 
small ndlahs. 


A Bakri (11,911 ft.)—Cross a nadlah, close to 
A Bakri— Cross another ndlah— Kiarkitti— 
Cross four small ndlahs, among which is situated 
A Gantrél— A Do Hamdo (13,211 ft.), at the 
foot of the A Do Hamdo glacier, 3 hours’ march 
from A Bakri. 


LA Rathi, at the foot of the Rathi glacier; fuel 
very scarce— Ascend the Rathi glacier — Cross 
the Damdar, or Hat ka Zatira pass (17,479 ft.), 
6 hours’ march from A Rathi Descend this 
pass along the Tons glacier. 


A Balchan (14,501 ft.), on the right side of 

_ the Tons glacier, still considerably above its 
lower end—Descend the Tons glacier—A Kadu- 
kopri— A Kondara—Foot of the Tons glacier 
(source of the Tons river)—Cross a ndlah— 
Rissér lake (11,787 ft.), in the Tons valley. 


Encamp below the lake on the right 
bank of the Tons river—Continue along 


SUK—SUL: ROUTES 212, 213. 


the right bank of the Tons river — Cross the 
Tons river by a bridge—Cross two small ndlahs 
— Cross the Tons river by a bridge. 
Ussilla, or Oshol, 31° 7'-6; 78° 18-2; 
8,940 ft., on the right bank of the Tons river. 


Route No. 2138. 


From SuLTANPUR (Kulu) to JAGATSUK (Kalu). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 154, and in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., part I, pp. 206-11. — 
Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. I., pp. 183-5. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjdb and Western Himalaya. — 
Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition).— Waugh and 
Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining countries. 

Sultadnpur, 31° 57'-8; 77° 5'-8; 3,945 ft., on 
the right bank of the Bias river, the capital 
of Kulu — Cross the Bias river—Continue as 
far as Jagatsuk along the left side of the Bias 
valley. 

Ndgar (5,777 ft.), the residence of the assistant 
commissioner of Kulu — Sarsaéi — Masdnri — 
Khirjau—Dhamsu—Kaknaul—GaArjan. 

Jdgatsuk, 32° 12'; 77° 13'; 6,080 ft., near the 
left bank of the Bias river. 


Route 
from SULTANPUR to MANDI, 
&éeé No. 182. 


Route 
from SULTANPUR to NAGKANDA, 
see No. 149. 


ee ee ee 


SUL—SUM: ROUTES 214—2i6. 


Route No. 214. 
From SULTANPUR (Kulu) to PULING (Kilu). 


A secondary route, impassable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Sultan pur, 31° 57'-8; 77° 5'-8; 3,945 ft. on 

the right bank of the Bias river, the capital of 


Kulu — Ascend the Serbérri valley — Shalong 
(5,798 ft.). 


K arling— Smiling — A Garudik. 


Southern foot of the Sérrika Thot P488! A Simgal 


—Cross the Sérri ka Jhot pass (12,077 ft.). 
A Chudra—AJ Dodru — Malla. 
Piling, 32° 5'; 76° 51’. 


Route No. 2185. 
From A SUMDO (Kaméon) to Nitt (Garhval). 
A diffi- 


cult route, never used by caravans. 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 


LA Suimdo, 30° 43‘; 79° 53’, at the confluence 
of the Girthi and Loaka rivers — Follow the 
Girthi river for two stages — Pass A Madda 
Toli and A Shib Udear (a cave). 

A Girthi, two stages from AStimdo; a now 
deserted village (shrubs and grass in the 
environs)— A Dud Garhi (shrubs)— Confluence 
of the Yong and Girthi rivers—A cave—/A Dum 
pani (fuel and grass)— A Lara Dhar— A Shiruds 
— A Tobing Guar. 

Maladri (10,290 ft.), near the left bank of the 
Dauli river—Cross the Ginti river by a sanga- 
bridge called Buras—Kurkiuti, on the right bank 
of the Dauli river—Cross the Dauli river by a 
sanga-bridge called Radi—Bampa—Gumsili. 

Nitti, 30° 48’; 79° 34’; 11,464 ft., on the left bank 
of the Dauli river (a very easy stage). 


Ill. 
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Route 
from A SUmGAL to A AKSAE CHIN, 
see NO. 3. 


Route No. 216. 


From A SUMGAL (Turkistan) to ELCHI (Turkistén). 


A secondary route, passable for horses, but only 
with difficulty. 

36° 8’; 78° 5'F; 13,215 ft., on the 
right bank of the Karakash river — Continuous 
and steep ascent up a glacier—Cross the Elchi 
pass (17,379 ft.}—Descend the Elchi pass glacier 
(it is much crevassed and extremely steep, 
especially towards its termination). 


Encamp at the lower end of the Elchi 
pass glacier (14,810 ft.). No fuel, but scanty 
grass. A very long and difficult marcli—Descend 
down the Bushia valley (the slopes are ex- 
tremely steep)— A Oxtash (12,220 ft.), no fuel, 
but plenty of grass—Cross the Bushia river 
(very difficult; quite unfordable at times). 

Bishia, 36° 26'; 78° 19’; 9,310 ft., tents and 
caves inhabited by nomadic Turks. Here sup- 
plies can be obtained in surprisingly great 
quantities. (From the foot of the glacier to 
Bishia is a long and difficult march.) 


Two marches then from Bushia to Elchi. 
Several villages are passed; the marches are 
described as long, but further detail it was im- 
possible for us to obtain. and frequent in- 
quiries would have exposed us to the danger 
of having our disguise detected. 


16 
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Route No. 217. 
From A SUMGAL (Tarkistén) to A SUGET 
(Turkistan). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Road follows continuously the Karakash valley. 
A Stmgal, 36° 8'; 78° 5'F; 13,215 ft, on the 
right bank of the Karakash river (fuel and 
grass abundant). 
AGulbagashén (12,252 ft.), famous Yashem 
(Nephrite) quarries. 
A Billékchi. 
A Suget, 36° 10'-4; 77° 50’-1fR; 12,960 ft. 2 
miles distant from the left bank of the Kara- 
kash river. 


Route 
from SUNGNAM to CHIN], 
s¢éeé No. 40. 


Route No. 218. 
From SUNGNAM (Kandur) to DABLING (Kinaur). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur. 

Sungnam, 31° 46’; 78° 27’; 9,020 ft.— Continue 
along the left side of the Darbung valley — 
Telingkéu. 

Shedsu— Leave the Darbung valley and con- 
tinue along the right side of the Satlej valley. 

Pui— Cross the Satlej river by a sdénga-bridge 
called Namptu. 

Dabling, 31° 45’; 78° 37'; 9,311 ft., on the left 
bank of the Satlej river (an easy stage). 


SUM—SUN: ROUTES 217—22U. 


Route No. 219. 
From SUNGNAM (Kanéur) to DANKHAR, or 
DRANKHAR (Spiti). 


A principal route, passable for horses, but only 
with difficulty. 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second 
edition) and 65. 


Sungnam, 31° 46'; 78° 27'; 9,020 ft.—Cross a 
river — Rushkatong— Continue along the Rush- 
katong valley—Ropa (9,831 ft.). 

Encamp at the south-eastern foot of 
the Tomokéu pass— Cross the Tomokeéu 
pass (13,547 ft.). 

\ Sumdo (12,915 ft.); a rather long march— 
A Pamachan (13,643 ft.)— Cross the Manirang 
pass (18,612 ft.). 

A S6 pona (15,273 ft.); «a very long march—Pass 
a small lake. 

Manés—Cross the Tédi chu river by a bridge— 
Cross three other rivers. 

Dénkhar, or Drdnkhar, 32° 6'; 78° 13'; 
12,774 ft., near the right bank of the Todi chu 
river. 


Route No. 220. 
From SUNGNAM (Kandur) to SHALKAR (Spiti). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 295-6. — Hutton, in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIIL, part II., pp. 936-50. 
—Thomson’s Western Himalaya, pp. 96-121.— Tables 
of Routes and Stages, p. 316. 


Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.—Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second 
edition). 


Sungnam, 31° 46’; 78° 27’; 9,020 ft. — Cross 
the Hangarang pass (14,837 ft.). 
ya dingo (11,468 ft.), 10 miles from Sungnam. 


Li, or Lio, on the right bank of the Piti river, 
7 miles from Hango (an easy march) — Cross 


SUN—-TAP: ROUTES 221—223. 


the Yulang river — Continue along the Spiti 


valley. 


Shdlkar, 32° 0’; 78° 32'; 10,272 ft., on the 


right bank of the Pin river (a rather long Tila: 


march, 12 miles from Li). 


Route 
from SUNI to SIMLA, 
see No. 193. 


Route No. 221. 
From TANDI (Lahél) to TRILOKNATH (Kishtvar). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol.X., part I, pp. 105-7. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Tidndi, 32° 32'; 76° 56’, on the right bank of 
the Chandra Bhaga river—Cross the Chandra 
Bhaga river—Shasi—Pori—Mallang—Tazang — 

_ Kirtang. 

Chérang—Miru— Utang — Mirang. 


Joldang, on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga 
river—Kiss6li. 
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Route No. 222. 
From TANGTSE (Pangkéng) to LEH (Ladak). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. 1., pp. 423-34. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himélaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 


Tangtse, 34° 1'; 77° 46’; 13,111 ft.—Bilung. 


Dargug (12,777 ft.), a short march. 


A Chéptak, at the eastern foot of the Changla 
pass—Cross the Changla pass— A Singrul. 


Sdakti—Chimra—Enter the Indus valley and 
continue along its right side. 


Leh, 34° 8'-3; 77° 14'-6fR; 11,527 ft, 3 miles 
N. of the Indus river. (A long march from 
Sakti to Leh). 


Route 
from T'APUBAN to JHOSIMATH, 
8€¢€ No. 78. 


Route No. 223. 
From TAPUBAN (Garhval) to Nit1 (Garhval). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Iaterature: Batten, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIL, part I., 


pp. 310-16.—Moorcroft, As. Res., Vol. XIL, pp. 380-406. 


Trilokndth, 32° 39'; 76° 37', on the left bank | Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 65 and 66.—Strachey’s Kamaon 


of the Chandra Bhaga river. 


Route 
from TANGTSE to CHUSHUL, 
séeé No. 45. 


and Garhval. 


Tapubdn, 30° 28’; 70° 36’; 6,182 ft., on the 
left bank of the Dauli river— A Thad ka Udear 
—Cross the Shanganga river—Rindi—Cross the 
Rindi river — Lata— A dharamséla — Shiki — 
Cross the Télma river. 


Samangénta, on the left bank of the Télma river 


— AGurmaliguér— A Nagpangta — Pagti (a small 

village)— A Gadi ka bdgar — Cross the Dauli 

river by a bridge called Chéji— Juma, on the 
16 * 
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right bank of the Dauli river—Garpa— A Shin- 
kola—Dungari. 

Jilam (9,460 ft.), 1 mile from the right bank of 
the Dauli river (on a hill) — Cross the Pangti 
(a small river)—-Késa— Cross the Dauli river 


| 
by a bridge— Maldri (10,290 ft.), near the left 


bank of the Dauli river—Cross the Ginti river 
by a sanga-bridge called Buras — Kurkuti, on 
the right bank of the Dauli river—Cross the 
Dauli river by a sanga-bridge called Radi —. 
Bampa—Gumsali. 

Nitti, 30° 48’; 79° 34’; 11,464 ft., on the left bank 
of the Dauli river. (An ordinary kali stage from 
Jilam.) 


Route 
from TAPUBAN to SOMESAR, 
see No. 199. 


Route No. 224. 
From THANNO (Garhval) to KIDARKANTA 
(Garhyal). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. II., pp. 114-32. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 
Thanno, 30° 50’; 78° 16’; 4,097 ft., on the right 
bank of the Jimna river—Nagan, near the left 
bank of the Budiar river—Ascend the Budiar 
valley—Cross the Budiar valley—Gungtar. 

Kk ott, on the sight bank of the Budiadr river — 
Bunchanegat—Choptargaii—K osron. 

Sanol, near the left bank of the Budidr river 
—Cross a river—-Dingar—Chaklo. 

Sarao, the highest village of the Budidr valley 
—dAscent. 

Kidarkdnta Peak, 31° 1'-4; 78° 9'.48; 
12,430 ft., 6 hours’ march from Saraé. 


ee ee 








TAP—TiK: ROUTES 224, 225. 


Route 
from TASHKEND to Osu, 
Se€é No. 168. 


Route 
from TikaR to Déra, 
see No. 59. 


Route 
from TIKAR to KANDA, 
see No. 84. 


Route No. 225. 
From TikaR (Simla) to SiMLA (Simla). 
There are three different routes, each along 


a good made road. 


Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 


A, 
Tikar to Simla, by Dagshai.’ 

Tikar, 31° 11’; 77° 39’; 7,735 ft.—Léchog — 
Kalanti. 

Ddyshdt, a military station (6,025 ft.)—Cross 
the Kakar ndlah—Ningalla (road till here bad; 
but hence to Simla really magnificent)—Anji— 
Solen, with a bangalo—Ber—Mansar—Chokri— 
Déet—Ganda—Cross a small pass—Dii. 

Kidri, with a bangalo (very good; rather a long 
march from Dagshai to Kiari—Cross two small 
passes (road beautiful). 

Simla, 31° 6'-2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church) ; 
hotel and club. (An easy stage.) 


TIK—-TiIR: ROUTES 226, 297. 


B. 
Tikar to Simla, by Bhol and Kadu. 
Tikar. 


Bhol (road from Tikar very level) —Descent — 
Kadu, 14 miles from Tikar)—Short descent — 
Ascent to Sabdthu (4,205 ft.)— Road branches 
off to Kassauli. 


Hdripur, with a bangalo, 14 miles from Kadu 
—Kisu—Bablog—Sdiri, with a bangalo, 8 miles 
from Haripur—Jatia Dévi, 7 miles from Simla. 

Simla, 31° 6'.2; 77° 9'-48; 7,156 ft. (church); 
hotel and club. 

C. 

Tikar to Simla, by Fagu. 
Tikar—Tutgdrh— Cross the Giri river. 
Fagu, with a bangalo, 8,053 ft. (a long ascent 

from Tikar to Figu)—Mahdssu (8,277 ft.). 

Simla, 14 miles from Fagu. 


Route 
from Tint to DEopREAG, 
see No. 57. 


Route No. 226. 
From Tir (Garhval) to DERA (Garhval). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 66. 

Tiri, 30° 22'; 78° 28’, at the confluence of the 
Bhagirathi and Bhillung rivers (level of the con- 
fluence 2,278 ft.}—Cross the Bhagirathi river— 
Khan— Dddur—Cross a pass (5,567 ft.)—Cross 
another pass. 


Buraskund. (Rather a long march from Tiri 
to Buraskind.) 
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Jamtedl (ordinary kali stage) — Cross several 
ndlahs in the eastern Dhoon. 


Déra, 30° 18'-9; 78° 1'-08:; hétel 2,240 ft. 


Route 
from TiRI to DEL, 
see No. 61. 


Route No. 227. 

From Tigi (Garhval) to MAssuri (Garbval). 

A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 48 and 66. 

The route following the crest of the ridge, 
although the nearest, is rarely taken on account 
of the scarcity of the villages met with. 

The stages are: 

Tiri—Sdrkdnda— Massiiri; 
the same are long. 
Geographical co-ordinates: 
Tiri 30° 22’; 78° 28’ (level of the confluence of 
the Bhillung and Bhagirathi rivers 2,278 ft. 
Massuri 30°27’.6;. 78° 3'- OF; club house 6,849 ft. 


Route 
from Tigi to SrinAGar, 
Séé No. 206. 


Route 
from TTRTHAPURI to DABa, 
see No. 49. 


126 TIR—TOL: 
Route 
from TIRTHAPURI to GARTOK, 
see No. 70. 


Route No. 228. 


From TIRTHAPURI (Gnéri Khorsum) to the 
MansardAur LAKE (Gnari Khérsum). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Moorcroft, in As. Res., Vol. XII., pp. 451-63. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Strachey’s Kamfon and Garhval. 


Tirthapuri, 31° 11'; 80° 34’. 
Cam p. , 
A Gyangtdik— A Kangri Darchin—Barka. 


Jakydb, a monastery on the northern border 
of the Mansardur lake (level of the lake 
ab. 15,250 ft.) 


Route 
from TOLING to CHABRANG, 


see No. 34. 


Route No. 229. 


From T6LING (Gnéri Khérsum) to the CHAko La 
Pass (Gnari Khoérsum). 
A principal route, passable for horses. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
Strachey’s Kamaéon and Garhval. 
Toling, 31° 27'; 79° 32', on the left bank of 
the Sdtlej river (level of the river 12,369 ft.)— 


Cross the Sdtlej river by a bridge — Ascent — |- 


Continue along the plateau-like surface of the 
Sdtlej valley. 


Gerdng— A Kagdal— A Salla. 


ROUTES 228 —231. 


Encamp at the south-western foot of 
the Chako La pass (16,197 ft.). 

Chako La pass, 31° 23'-9; 80° 11'-OF; 
17,561 ft. 


Route 
from T6LING to DABA, 
see No. 50. | 


Route No. 230. 


From TOLING (Gnari Khérsum) to GARTOK 
(Gnari Khorsum). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. 

Maps: Cunningham’s Panjéb and Western Himdlaya. — 

Strachey’s Kaméon and Garhval. 

Toéling, 31° 27'; 79° 32', near the left bank of 
the Sdtlej river (level of the river 12,369 ft.— 
Cross the Sitlej river by a bridge (in Sept. and 
Oct. it is even fordable)— A Sangdar— ASarka 
Simdo— Tibung—Bé (13,417 ft.). 


| Kiém—Cross the Béko La pass! (ab. 18,450 ft.). 
| A Tiugdo. From here to Gartok the road is 


almost level— A Shingu— A Kanghée—Cross the 
Indus river (fordable). 

Gdrtok, 31° 40'-0; 80° 18'-4F; 15,090 ft., near 
the right bank of the Indus river. 


Route No. 281. 
From TOLING (Gnari Khérsum) to HANLE (Ladak). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 
_ Strachey’s Kamaon and Garhval. 


1 Another road, a little shorter, is the following: 
Cross the Boko La pass—A Panglung — Ganchung — 
Cross the Indus river (fordable) — Gdrtok, 31° 40'°0; 
8° 18° 4B; 15,090 ft. (A long march from A Panglung.) 


TRIJ—TRIL: ROUTES 232, 233. 


Téling, 31° 27'; 79° 32’, near the left bank of | 


the Satlej river (level of the river 12,369 ft.)— 
Cross the Satlej river. 


AN Pank yok —Dunkar. 

Phedng, a large village — Tibuk. 

Camp. 

Shangtsa— Zirkang. 

Rabgydling, «a long march — Sharlang — 
A Chumik Dat. 

Gnarsido, a long march —Gnarsa. 

Tsring — Kuak. 

Mikring — Méntoking — Namlung. 

Yagrangdasa. 


AZiulang, at the south-eastern foot of the 
Zilang pass—Cross the Zulang pass. 


A Shadlong, at the north-western foot of the 
Zulang pass. 

Camp. 

Hanle, 32° 48’; 78° 56’; 15,117 ft., 2 monastery, 
probably the highest permanently inhabited place 
of Western Tibet (two long marches from A Sha- 
long to Hanle). 


Route | 
from TRfsuat NaRAIN to BHETI, 
see No. 24. 


Route 


from TrRisuUGI NARAIN 
séeé No. 62. 


to Det, 
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Route No. 232. 
From Triguat NaRAIN (Garhval) to KiDARNATH 
(Garhval). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Iaterature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, pp. 212-15. 
Maps: Hoffmeister’s Profiles, No. 6.—Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 
Trijugi Nardin, 30° 41’; 78° 56’; 7,217 tt. 

— Munkdta Ganés (5,990 ft.), on the right 
bank of the Mandagni river. (Road very wind- 
ing, frequent ascent and descent.) — Cross the 
Toli river. 

Gaurikund (6,417 ft.), on the right bank of 
the Mandagni river. (Here are hot springs.)— 
Cross the Gauri p&ni— Cross the Cherika pani 
— ABim ka Udar. 

Kidarnath, 30° 45’; 79° 4'; 11,794 ft., on the 
right bank of the Mandagni river, near its source. 


a 


Route No. 283. 
From T'RILOKNA'TH (Kishtvar) to BARMAUR (Chamba). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 
Literature: Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. X., part [., pp. 107-9. 
Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya. — 

Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 
Triloknath, 32° 39’; 76° 37’, on the left bank 
of the Chandra Bhaga river. 
A Hulids, at the northern foot of the Kali 
Dévi pass—-Cross the Kali Dévi pass (15,700 ft.). 
Lundi, with a dharamsala, on the Nai river — 
Descend the Nai valley—Bhairu. 
Bargdu, on the left bank of the Nai river— 
Futahan. 
Pulni—Cross the Budhil river by a bridge (68 ft. 
in length and 98 ft. above the river). 


Badrmdur, 32° 26’; 76° 30’; 7,015 ft., on the left 
bank of the Budhil river. 


128 TRI—TSO: ROUTES 234, 235. 


Route No. 234. Route No. 23885. 
From TRILOKNATH (Kishtvar) to CHAMBA (Chamba). From Ts6BTA (Garhyal) to OKIMATH (Garhval). 
A secondary route, passable for horses. A secondary route, passable for horses. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himdlaya.— | Literature: Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus Indien, p. 209. 


Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- | Afaps: Hoffmeister’s profiles, No.4.—Indian Atlas, sheet 66. 
tries. — Strachey’s Kimdéon and Garhval. 


Triloknath, 32° 39'; 76° 37’, on the left bank] Tsébta, 30° 27’; 79° 10’, -with a dharamsala 
of the Chandra Bhaga river —Hinse—Chéling | (8,842 ft.)—Cross the Karta ndlah—Cross the 


—Cross the Chandra Bhaga river. Garu ganga river—A Baniaékind—A Bhotibasa— 

Ude pur, on the right bank of the Chandra Cross the Agaskamni river by a bridge— Usara 
Bhaga river—Shéli—Cross the Chandra Bhéga| — Mastura—Gvalapokar— Karoki — Pathali — 
river. Silsari. 


Salgrdu, on the left bank of the Chandra Okimath, 30° 30’; 79° 9’; 4,285 ft., on the left 
Bhaga river — Continue along the left bank of | bank of the Mandagni river. 
the Chandra Bhaga river. : 

Tindi—Cross the Chara pass. 

Tso Gam, salt-lake, routes to and from, see 


ARAupane to Cutsuut, No. 178. 


Barni. 

Bogdi—From here to Chamba, 32° 33'; 76°7'; 
3,015 ft., there are fot marches, about which 
no detail is known. 

Tso GyaGAR, salt-lake, routes to and from, see 
Kérzoe to ARAupane, No. 115. 


{ 


Route 
from TRILOKNATH to TANDI, ‘Tso Kar, or Kudvuri TaAv, salt-lake, routes 
see No. 221. | to and from, see ARUKcutIn to ARALDANG, 
: No. 178. 
| 
Route ! Tso LANAG, salt-lake, see RAKus TAL. 
from TS6BTA to ADHBADRI, | 
see No. 2. | 
Tso MAPAN, salt-lake, see MANSARAUR. 
Route 


| TsoMOGNALARI, salt-lake, routes to and from, see 
from TsOBTA to KETERBAL, or PETOLIA, 


see No. 102. 


CuUsHu. to TAnetse, No. 45(a). 


— = 


TSO—URI: ROUTES 236, 237. 


T'somonint, salt-lake, routes to and from, see 
Norv to Kérzoc, No. 158. 


T'so Rut, salt-lake, routes to and from, sce 
CuUsHuL to Rupox, No. 44. 


TUNGNATH, a temple (9,989 ft.), is situated three 
miles from TséptTa (see Route No. 2). 


Route No. 236. 


From UPsuHi (Ladak) to Ley (Ladak). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Lnterature: Cunningham's Ladék, pp. 153, 155. — Moor- 
croft’s Travels, Vol. L., pp. 235-48.—Thomson’s Western 
Himalaya, pp. 179-892. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himalaya.— 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjab and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Upshi, 33° 42’; 77° 21’, on the left bank of 
the Indus river, at its confluence with the Gya, 
or Mandir river (level of the Indus river 11,249 ft.) 
— Descend the Indus valley along its left side— 
Marchalang (11,395 ft.)—Cross the Shang river 
— Hallabagh (11,376 ft.) —Changa — Chigse — 
Chimre— Stakna— Masho — Chishot. 

Gulabgdrh, with a dhardmséla (10,589 ft.)— 
Tikse— She — Chéglang— Cross the ‘Indus river 
by a bridge. 

Leh, 34° 8'.3; 77° 14! 
N. of the Indus river. | 


Route 
from Upsui to A RAupana, 


see No. 174. 


III. 
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Route 
from Upgut to A Rvxcuy, 
see No. 179. 


Unt, in Garhval, routes to and from, see 
SAtune to Stxar, No. 181. 


Route 
from Uri to Baiwpar, 
see No. 26. 


Route No. 287. 
From Unt (Kashmir) to MArrI (Marri). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 


Literature: Year-book of the Panjab for 1854, part IV., 
pp. 247-8. 


Maps: Cunningham’s Panjab and Western Himélaya. — 
Waugh and Thuillier’s Panjéb and adjoining coun- 
tries. 

Uri, 34° 6’; 73° 56’, on the left bank of the 
Jhflum river (level of the river 5,952 ft.)—Cross 
a river—Islamabid—Kalgéi—Cross a river — 
Derakot—Uraéssa—Cross a river—Kalhdna. 

Chakotri (3,712 ft.), on the left bank of the 
Jhilum river, 14 miles from Uri— Cross three 
rivers—Dann—Sdman—Cross a river— Kiicha 
—Cross three small rivers. 


‘6P; 11,527 ft., 3 miles | Lathi (2,879 ft.), 10 miles from Chakétri—Cross 


a large river — Shéri — Chikar (5,127 ft.), 
7 miles from Méra — Cross the Keérri Panjal 
pass (6,919 ft.). 


Méra (5,451 ft.)—Cross the -Agir river (level of 


the river 3,572 ft.}\—Dédnna. 


Barkot, on the left bank of the Jhilum river 


(level of the river near Barkdét 1,858 ft.)—Cross 
the Jhilum river — Birdt (3,586 ft.) — Deval. 


17 
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Revat. 


Marri, 33° 51'-0; 73° 22'.7F; 6,963 ft. (a short 
march). 


Route 
from Uri to SRINAGAR, 
see No. 207. 


Route No. 238. 


From UssfLtua, or OsHodn (Garhval) to CHETKUL 
(Garhval). 

A secondary route, impassable for horses.— 
Road bad and difficult; no villages are met with 
all along this route; even fuel is scarce. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheets 47 (second edition) and 65. 


Ussilla, or Oshol, 31° 7.6; 78° 18'-2R; 
8,940 ft., on the right bank of the Tons river. 


A Harpu, at the confluence of two rivers; 
wood to be collected here for the next march. 


A Shaunibira, at the foot of the Shdgla 
glacier; no wood—Cross the Shogla glacier 
pass. The ridge in which the Shogla pass is 
situated is called by the Barassu people Ta 
Dankar. 


A Bunga, on the left side of the glacier; the 
end of the glacier is lower still, but scarcely 
reached on this day’s march: hardly any wood 
at /\ Bunga. 


A Tsoirdi; here wood. 
A Tsdndur Gad; wood plentiful. 


Chétkul, 31° 20’; 78° 36’; 11,480 ft. on the 
Baspa river (level of the river 11,275 ft.). 


URI—VAN: ROUTES 238, 239. 


Route 
from UssitLa to KHARSALI, 
see No. 104. 


Route 


from UssitLa to KIDARKANTA, 
see No. 106. 


Route No. 239. 
From VANGTU BRIDGE (Simla) to CHINI (Kandur). 


A principal route, passable for horses. 

Literature: Gerard’s Koonawur, pp. 220-32.— Hutton, in 

Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII., part If., pp. 916-22. — 
Jacquemont’s Journal, Vol. IL, pp. 205-11.—Tables of 
Routes and Stages, pp. 317-18. — Thomson’s Western 
Himalaya, pp. 66-78. 

Maps: Gerard’s Koonawur.— Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (sec- 

ond edition). 

Vangtu bridge, 31° 37'; 77° 54 Fr, at the con- 
fluence of the Satlej and the Vangar rivers (level 
of the bridge 4,932 ft.)— Cross the Satlej river 
—Cross the Vangar river — Ascent—Descend to 
the Satlej river. 


Chegdu; an easy stage — Ascent — Descent — 
Arni—Cross the Yila nalah. 

Mirwu (8,550 ft.), J miles N. of the Satlej river 
(an easy march); from Vangtu to Miru may 
be done in one day, but the distance exceeds 
16 miles. (Road very winding.}—Steep ascent 
—Descent to cross a stream—Long ascent— 
Régi (9,096 ft.), near the right bank of the 
SAtlej river, 9 miles from Miru—Continue along 
the right bank of the Satlej river. 

Chini, 31° 31'-9; 78° 14'-38; 9,096 ft., near the 
right bank of the Satlej river. (A rather long 
march from Miru to Chin1.) 


VAN—YAR: 


Route 
from the VANGTU BrinGE to Currcdi, 
see No. 42, 


Route No. 240. 


ROUTE 240. 131 


river — Tiling (12,275 ft.), on the right bank of 
the Pin river—Khar—Cross the Pin river— 
Singnam—Cross the Para chu river— Mikhin 
— Continue along the left bank of the Pin river 
—Cross the Kuling river. 


Kuling — Continue along the left bank of the 
Pin river—Cross the Pin river. 


From the VANGTU BRIDGE (Simla) to DAnxuar,| Dankhar, or Drankhar, 32° 6'; 78° 13’; 


or DRANKHAR (Spiti). 


A secondary route, passable for horses. 


TAterature: Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 156. 

Maps: Indian Atlas, sheet 47 (second edition). 

Vangtu bridge, 31° 37'; 77° 54', at the con- 
fluence of the Satlej and Vangar rivers (level 
of the bridge 4,932 ft.) — Cross the SAtlej river 
by a bridge—Continue along the right side of 
the Vangar valley—Higindhar hill (the highest 
point of the road)— Ydre—Cross the Vangar 
river by a bridge. 


Grdmang, on the left bank of the Vangar 
river, in the district of Bhabeh (an easy stage) 
— Continue along the left side of the Vangar 
valley — Ranamgai —Cross the J ulingrangpani 
—Yungpa (the highest village of the Vangar 


valley)—Yebtgarh, an old ruined fort— A Homti- 


—Cross the Gerentrang and several smaller rivers. 
A Nyiamsantdang (an easy stage) — A Vasti- 

shing —Lanagédi, a pool—Leave the Vangrang 

and continue up the Rdégti river— A Pakshia. 


A Kusterang, at the southern foot of the 
Tari, or Bhabéh pass (an easy stage) — Cross 
the Tari, or Bhabéh pass (15,942 ft.) — Cross 
several small rivers. 

A Tibel Maiddn (12,845 ft.), at the northern 
foot of the Tari, or Bhabéh pass —Shadbangtsu, 
a small summer village—Padotsring, ditto. 

Mid (12,421 ft.), on the left bank of the Pin 
river (an easy march)—Rélhe gai (a very small 
village) — A Molumtér —Cross the Kiangti chu 


12,774 ft., near the right bank of the Todi 
chu river (a long march). 


Route 
from the VANGTU BRIDGE to RAMpuR, 
see No. 1785. 


VISHNUPREAG, routes to and trom, see 
JH6smmaTH to BdAprinatu, No. 77. 


VOKHAN, routes to and from, sec 
Dros to Boxndra, No. 66. 


Route 
from YARKAND to EXLcHI, see 


Excur to YARKAND. 


Route 
from YARKAND to GiLGIT, 
see No. 71. 
Route 
from YARKAND to KARGALIK, 
see No. 93. 
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Route No. 241. 


YARKAND: ROUTE 241. 


Yangsar, or Yanghissar, a small place. 


From YARKAND (Turkistén) to KASHGAR (Turkistén). | P altchik (Izzet Ullah’s Paichand). 
A principal route, passable for horses and even| Kgsh gar, 39° 15’; 71° 50’; ab. 3,500 ft. ‘a large 


for camels. 

Literature: Humboldt’s Central Asien, Vol. II., p. 228.— 
Izzet Ullah, in Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Vol. III. 
1825, pp. 285-6. | 
General Remarks. On this route neither high 

passes nor large rivers have to be crossed. The 
name of a town, “Jaferende,” was unknown to those 
of whom we inquired. ‘The stages are short and 
easy, and, in case of emergency, can be reduced 
to three. 

Ydrkand, 38° 10'; 74° 0’; ab. 4,400 ft., the ca- 

pital of Turkistan. 

AN Kokiar. 

A Késseli. 

A Chamelung. 


and important town, where the Russians have 
now established a factory. Yangsar to Kash- 
gar may be made in one day, but it is a very 
long stage. 


Route 
from YARKAND to LEH, 
see LEH to YARKAND. 


Route 
from YARKAND to SKARDO, 
see No. 196. 
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commercial route from Lhassa to Assam,” obtained by Hermann de Schlagintweit in Narigin, in Bhutan, 1856. The 


same also shows the difficulty of properly interpreting the characters in Tibetan handwriting. 


ERRATA IN PART IL. OF VOL. IU. 


Page 164, Art. 3, Land: for désa read désa. Page 193, Art. 1, Gaurisinkar: for Dhevadhunga read 


» 169, ,, 


bm 


, Amarapuram: for WMATA read , 


Devadhunga. 


» 195, ,, 6, Gop&lganj: for Gopélgar read Gopal-garh. 





201, ,, 10, Islamabad: for Islam read Islam. 


» 169, ., 9, Amritsar: for AA TAT read 901, ,, 10, _ < Telavneghch read lalameeael: 
| » 203, , 1, Jahazpur: for Hind. read Arab. Hind. 
170, , 6, Arkot: to STATS add : probably taken | ,, 209, ,, 6, Kha: for Kha read Ka. 
over from Tam. | , 914, ,, 5, Lalita Pattan: for Lalita read Lalita. 
» 173, ., 2, Balasor: for pedo read Amd » 223, ,, 5, Mirzaganj: for Mirza-girh read Mirza- 
175, , 1, Bellari: (@RYTE) for (Hind.) Sanskr. garh. 
read Hind. » 230, ,, 6, Pah&rpur: for yee read jhe 
+ 176, , 5, Bhutan: (t=) for ee ae in; ., 230, . 7, Pak Pattan: ie Hind. eae Pers. Hind. 
i SHS hie HeMenS. » 238, ,, 8, Pdyin Ghat: for Bala-ghat read Bala-ghit. 
» 180, ,, 3, Chandarkotidurg: for SSF read Sr » 235, , 8, Predg: for prag read prag. . 
» 181, ,, 1, Chaturangapatnam: for Gey read » 244, , 7, Shergarh: for Sher-ghatti read Sher- 
Way | ghotti. 
183, ,, 8, Daibung: for Daibung read Daibing. » 248, , 3, Sultankot: for Sultan-ka-kot os ae 
» 183, ,, 8, - ; Ku an a-kot. 
+ 183, , 9, Dala: for ema Tauong. 7 pe garner aor, Peicneeae ee 


. 188 ., 4, Divarnagar : ( y!yz0) for Hind. 
read Pers. Hind. 


I. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE METHOD EMPLOYED. 


1. Collection and elaboration of material.—2. Principles of writing foreign languages in a European alphabet.—Phonetic 
transcription.—Transliteration.—3. Limits to physical accuracy.—4. Alphabet selected; importance of simplicity for 
practical use.—5. Account of systems hitherto in use. 


1. COLLECTION AND ELABORATION OF MATERIAL. 


The Geographical Glossary presented in this volume was collected during our 
travels, chiefly with a view to avoid in our manuscripts errors in writing those 
geographical names which must occur in our maps and publications in general. Many 
Indian names had assumed, under the disguise of Roman characters, an appearance 
quite different from that which they presented in their original spelling. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the inducement offered by the result, that the information 
obtained also for countries beyond India proved to be rather more detailed and 
somewhat better defined than we could expect, gave me the idea of introducing into 
our publications also a selection of geographical names: but I have limited myself to 
such names only, for which to the spelling also an interpretation of their meaning 
could be added.' 

We soon had to acquire a practical knowledge of Hindostani; this, and the 


selection of good Hindostani interpreters, who also had to act as guides in the 


!'In addition to those communicated in the following pages, a large number of names in native characters, with 
the corresponding transcription, had gradually accumulated in our manuscripts. The Hindostani portion of the col- 
lection we have found of great value in the preparation of our publications; but the mere details of the spelling of 
all these names could not be embodied in this volume. The original materials are contained in Vols. 7, 8, and 39 of 
our manuscripts; they were also very useful for the spelling of the numerous topographical names, particularly in 
our 2nd Vol., the Hypsometry. 


Il. 18 
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countries where Hindosténi was not spoken, always allowed of our directly consulting 
the natives of the various regions, for dialectical forms, as well as for the meaning. 
Even the ruder tribes we found to be quick enough in discovering whether the pro- 
nunciation of a foreigner was correct or not, but they were entirely unable to define 
where the difference lay; and we invariably found that when our pronunciation was 
more than usually defective, they had great difficulty in guessing our meaning. The 
resulting idea of the meaning of the component parts of a word, of their combination, 
and the connection of the whole with the object, if not very plain, is a matter quite 
beyond the mental comprehension of a native; in this respect, however, the peasants 
in many parts of Europe are not more clever. 

The following are the names of the natives whom, at different periods, we had 
engaged as interpreters: ' | 

For India: AsptuLan, from Madras; and HirkisHen, a Brahman, from Almora, 
in K&maon (Himalaya). . 

For Tibet: MAnr (full name Maw Sineu), from Milum, a village in Johar, on the 
border of Tibet; Natx Stron (Mani’s cousin),’? from the same place; and Maxsxtt from 
Ladak. 

For Turkistin: MonAmmap Amin, from Yarkand. 

For Sikkim in particular I have still to add Cufpu Lama, a very intelligent 
Lépcha; Dr. Camppett and Mr. Hopason, to whom I am personally indebted for much 
various and valuable assistance, sent this man to me. In Kathmandu I obtained, 
through CoLtonEL Ramsay’s mediation, some people from Jhang Bahadur, and _ these 
I found very useful in consulting for Tibetan, particularly as I had then just returned 
from Ladak. 

In conclusion, I mention still the much important information we obtained for 
India in general from Cotonet H. W. Sykes. 

After our return, the elaboration of the material collected fell to my particular 


share.” I have been assisted in Hindostani by the munshi Siyap Mondmmap Saip 


1 For details see Vol. I., pp. 38, et seq. 

? We had proposed, and with apparent acquiescence on his part, to take him with us to Europe, and to employ 
him for Tibetan, but, like all hill men, he was too much attached to his native mountains to bring himself to leave 
them, and he unexpectedly went away from us at Raulpindi, leaving behind a long letter of apology. 

* Perhaps I may mention, as an apology for having undertaken a task so widely differing from my special oc- 
cupations at present, that, some time ago, I had made linguistic researches (including also the physiological modi- 
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(who, however, at the time I engaged him knew no European language); for Tibetan 
by our brother Emit, who had made our materials and observations on Buddhism an 
object of his particular study and had also occupied himself in detail with various 
questions of Tibetan philology.’ In many cases the names had already been written 
down in Tibetan chiefly in the Buddhist monasteries; we should not, however, have 
been able completely to reproduce them here, unless Emil had worked them over 
again. 

The place of printing being Leipzig, Dr. RupotpH Troéme. kindly took charge 
there of the final revision of the oriental typography. 

The leading principle in all practical questions of ordinary transcription, as intended 
for use in the volumes of our present work in general, is to be as distinct and simple 
as possible, without being incorrect, details of transliteration, as well as native spelling 
being limited to the present Glossary only. 

In such few cases in which the constant use of the words by the Europeans has 
introduced alterations which, though arbitrary, must be considered as universally 
received, we have thought it best to retain the forms now adopted, such as Calcutta, 
Ceylon, Ladak (for Ladag), Ganges, Indus, &c. 

The total number of the names for which the explanation is given in the glossary 
exceeds 1,200,7 among which are some 150 Tibetan names fully explained, besides 


various references and analogies. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF WRITING FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN A EUROPEAN 
ALPHABET. 


Phonetic Transcription. — Transliteration. 


In writing a language in a foreign alphabet we may either represent the sound, 


within certain limits of modifications, by letters of which the sound is fixed by usage 


fications of the organs of speech) a special object of study. The Munich University even conferred upon me the 
distinction of accepting an essay on the “Etymology of Italic Mythological Names,” presented by me in the year 
1847, when this question was proposed for public competition. 

1 Emil’s work will appear nearly simultaneously with this volume, though not connected with the publications 
edited by us. Its title is: “Objects of Buddhist worship, to illustrate the Buddhism of Tibet.” 

2 About 600 of these names are words not met with in our Hypsometry. Including the latter 3,495 we may 
estimate the total number of geographical words given in the transcription we propose to considerably exceed 4,000. 
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in some other known language, or we may “render letter for letter without any 
particular care to preserve the pronunciation.” This latter is the principle suggested 
by Sir Wituiam Jones at the commencement of the first volume of the “ Asiatic 
Researches,” 1788. Such accurate transliteration is decidedly the more scientific 
method; and in most languages, including those of India, it possesses in addition the 
important advantage of allowing one at the same time to give the pronunciation, by 
a few modifications of the European alphabet. 

This rule, however, does not hold good with respect to the languages of savage 
nations, which are not provided with alphabets; and though not impossible of application, 
it is at least impracticable for general use in those instances also where the pronun- 
ciation materially differs from the spelling, as is the case with Tibetan. 

With reference to Hindostani, the method of Dr. Gincurist,' which was published 
soon after Sir WitL1AmM JONES’s system had been adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
consisted in an “attempt to render all letters in the Arabic and Persian alphabet by 
“one or more letters of the English alphabet according to their prevailing sound.” 
The chief objection to this method was that the English vowel system destroyed 
all alphabetical identity by the substitution of double letters ee, oo, for i, i, or the 
separation of 4 (=u) from 4; also a certain want of precision in distinguishing the 
consonants was soon carried so far, that a serious deformation of the words was the 
result. 

Recently, in 1854, some German and English Oriental scholars in connection with 
the missionary societies of England and America, held several conferences in’ London 
under the auspices of the now deceased Baron Bunsen. Although in discussions 
so unlimited with reference to the objects over which they are extended, conflicting 
opinions remained necessarily unsettled, yet it was surprising to see in many other 
respects, how nearly the principle of “analogy in spelling” can be reconciled with 
that of “pronunciation.” 

In writing languages, however, such as Tibetan, or even many of our European 
idioms (e. g. German dialects), it will always remain indispensable to distinguish between 


“transcription of.the sound” and “transliteration,” or analogy of spelling. 


1 Grammar of the Hindostanee Language. Calcutta, 1796. 
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3. LIMITS TO PHYSICAL ACCURACY. 


For all practical purposes, in reference to the Asiatic languages, I think that 
the use of Sir Witi1am Jones’s alphabet, with a few modifications, perhaps as indi- 
cated below, will be sufficient even as a phonetic medium for the aboriginal Indian 
languages, Tibetan, &c., although a most detailed transliteration is in general necessary 
for philological questions.' In some instances a phonetic transcription, with even more 
minute distinctions than the native alphabets will allow of, may be desirable for 
ethnographical considerations. A perfectly accurate physical distinction between all 
the modifications of vowels, and particularly of consonants, really existing, is an object 
which comparative philology has as yet not taken up. Such an inquiry may be highly 
interesting as regards physiological ethnography, though the distinctions would be 
decidedly too minute for practical use. Sufficient accuracy can only be attained, it 
seems to me, when such questions can be connected with a graphic representation of 
sound. Thus, the vibrations of a membrane against which one is speaking might 
communicate themselves to a mechanical hand registering their motion on a sheet of 
paper which is passed along by clockwork. Several experiments of the kind have 
already been made, but as yet without the success anticipated” 

Even in the languages possessing the most rational orthography, the distinctions 
made are not complete. This soon becomes apparent when we attempt to define the 
sound more closely by the assistance of physical experiments, such as the application of 
acoustic tubes to the larynx, the prolongation of sound for decomposing diphthongs, &c. 
In the first volume we have already had occasion to mention the respective experi- 


ments made with the munshi in Professor Bricxe’s® laboratory, when, on our return 


1 For Hindostani especially the practical mode of transcription may be easily chosen so as only to differ in 
reference to the number of distinctions made from the complete transliteration. In the transcription generally 
used by us we found it practically unavoidable in some cases to sacrifice critical accuracy to simplicity. 

2 I especially allude to some curves produced by a similar method, which our friend M. Nicouar pez KHanikorFr, 
the well-known traveller in Bokhéra and Persia, showed us in 1860 at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association; 
these experiments had been made by Mr. Scorr at Paris. Also the mechanical principles of machines imitating 
human speech, may be, with advantage, kept in view when defining the elements of speech in any language, par- 
ticularly those of unusual sound. | 

3 Ueber die Aussprache der Aspiraten im Hindostani; Sitzungsberichte der philosophish-historischen Classe der 
Wiener Academie, 1859. 
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trom India, we passed through Vienna.’ As a rule, however, the modern alphabets as 
well as the ancient oriental alphabets. offer tolerably accurate distinctions of sound. 
The differences between sound and spelling we find sometimes to be caused by the 
non-consideration of such modifications as aré, in themselves, the physiological con- 
sequence of ‘the combination of certain letters. In other cases we find that in words 
transferred from a foreign language the pronunciation has lost in correctness, whilst 
in spelling the original detailed distinctions have been retained. 

In modern European languages (Italian excepted) the spelling not unfrequently 
shows a connection with the etymology, sometimes to a degree which makes the un- 
expected pronunciation an object of material difficulty to the foreigner in learning the 
respective languages. The historical development from parts originally widely differing, 
as in English, often exercises a great influence on increasing the difference between 
writing and reading; though not without following certain laws in connection with the 
origin of the different parts of the language. 

In the ancient European languages, particularly at the period when writing was 
subordinate to speech, there was a far greater accordance between sound and spelling. 
The Greek transcription is remarkably well defined in many modifications. The rule 
that media is combined with media, tenuis with tenuis,’ aspirata with aspirata, and 
that the succeeding consonant changes the quality of the preceding one, is quite in 
accordance with what we really observe, if we use the phonetic tube and listen to 
the modifications as actually spoken, provided no arbitrary irregularities are produced, 
as is easily. the case, if the succession of the consonants is interrupted by a kind of 


digeresis. 


1 As general works on this subject I mention for reference: KemPELEN, Mechanismus der menschlichen Sprache, 
Wien, 1791; Lisxovius, Theorie der Stimme, Leipzig, 1814; Hupreip, Ueber Sprachlaute in Jann’s Phil. Jahrb. IX., 
1829; Srroptmann, Anat. Vorhalle zur Phys. der Stimme und der Sprachlaute, Altona, 1837; BmepsxeiL, Abh. zur 
allg. vergl. Sprachlehre, I. Physiologie der Stimm- und Sprachlaute, Hamb. 1838; Jou. MéLLER, Handbook of Physio- 
logy, 1840. German edition, Vol. II., p. 180, &c. 

2 Also in German we say “er lepte” though we write “er lebte” (he lived), &c. 
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4. ALPHABET SELECTED; IMPORTANCE OF SIMPLICITY FOR 
PRACTICAL USE. 


The selection of a system of transcription we found to be a matter of no in- 
considerable difficulty. Professor Lrpsius’s propositions in his “Standard Alphabet” 
are altogether the most detailed and rational we know of; but for our present use the 
adoption of his system would have entailed the-disadvantage of introducing several 
new signs into a mode of transcription having the English alphabet for its basis, 
and which has not only been received for a considerable period into a great part 
of European literature, but has long become familiar to many an educated native. 
Considerations of this nature induce us to follow Sir Wiuiam Jownes’s system, which 
is also adopted, with few modifications, in the most recent Indian publications. For 
general application the alphabets used in England and India are still, perhaps, too 
full of distinctions.‘ Being far from considering these meager contributions to a 
branch of science so materially differing from our ordinary occupations as any thing 
else but a selection of facts based to a great extent upon physical, as well as upon 
philological observations, I have thought it preferable to give, in the present memoir, 
for words written in Hindostani characters only the general phonetic transcription. 
I must leave it, however, to the judgment of others, perhaps also to the results which 
time and practice will soon point out more distinctly, to decide how far a greater 
or less number of distinctions will afford the just medium sought. For Tibetan 
words, in which the sound and spelling often differ so widely, the detailed trans- 
literation is also given for each of the words explained. 

To attain, at a no too distant date, a system sufficiently uniform to spread 
rapidly and facilitate the comparison also of aboriginal? languages and dialects, is 
perhaps of more importance, than to evince too great minuteness in the choice of the 


forms to be used in the transcription. That a perfect uniformity should be generally 


1 Also for names to be written on maps I find it desirable not to have added to the letters too many 
distinctive signs, they being easily overlooked when happening to coincide with the lines of shading on the map. 

2 Observations of this nature, which are pregnant with interest for the historian and cthnographer, are of 
necessity generally made at places far distant from each other; a uniformity in the system used is accordingly 


of so much the greater importance. 
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adopted by all nations has but little chance of success, though all the researches 
referring to the subject, are of the greatest importance, and have materially facilitated 
the rapid progress of comparative philology. | 

Simplicity in the mode of spelling generally used, and the avoiding as much as 
possible of all unusual signs and letters, not only assist the general spreading of a 
system, but possess also a real practical bearing. On this particular head I may 
refer to Colonel ArtHur Corton’s detailed considerations “On the Study of Living 
Languages.”' With regard to the more general introduction of Roman characters in 
preference to the use of native alphabets, there seems to be a good chance of success, 
at least if we may rely upon the opinion of many men thoroughly acquainted, by 
long personal residence and experience, with the condition of the country. 

As a further consideration I may suggest that, although a powerful influence 
attaches to the political position of Europeans in the Orient, it might yet be con- 
siderably enhanced by the introduction of the Roman alphabet, provided the effect 
of the latter was not weakened by the employment of too many distinctions, which 
would materially limit its ready acceptation by the natives. | 

I cannot do better, in concluding this portion of my essay, than recur to 
Dr. CALDWELL’s noteworthy remarks upon this subject: he says, that the Roman 
alphabet is “a) the most simple, b) the most legible, c) the most compact character 
in existence; its introduction would decidedly facilitate the writing and reading of 


the native languages, even for the natives.”? 


5. ACCOUNT OF SYSTEMS HITHERTO PROPOSED. 


The works in connection with the various questions alluded to above, are far 
too numerous to be quoted here with any attempt at completeness; we have, how- 
ever, here brought together the titles of many standard and useful productions as 
an assistance to the reader. As particularly interesting for general consideration 


I first mention Lepstus’s “Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages 


1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science. New Series, Vol. Il., No. IV., pp. 214-253. 
? Journal of the Madras Literary Society. New Series, Vol. IV., p. 243, et seq. As incidental to the subject, 
although not important enough to be connected with the propositions made above, I may still allude to the difficulty 


of sending telegraphic messages in native characters, writing mathematical formule, and a great number of other 
similar cases. 
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and Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European letters,” Berlin, 
1855;* and further, Max MU.uer’s “Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet,” London, 
1855; and Wruson’s preface to his “Glossary of Revenue and Judicial Terms,” 
London, 1855. 

For India more particularly the various researches of Mr. B. H. Hopeson are to 
be mentioned, to which I have to add various personal communications on natural 
history as well as on ethnography, during my stay in Sikkim. The most recent 
articles of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science I have quoted above; I add 
CaLDWELL’s “Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian and Southern Indian Family of 
Languages;” and HEastrwicx’s “Handbook of India,” London, 1859, a model of careful 
and accurate transliteration.’ 

For Tibet I have consulted the well-known general works:—Csoma bE Korés: 
“Grammar of Tibetan language,” Calcutta, 1834; and « Dictionary,” Calcutta, 1834: 
J. S. Scumipr: “Grammatik der tibetanischen Sprache,” St. Petersburg, 1839; and 
“Tibetisch-deutsches Worterbuch,” St. Petersburg, 1841: Scuierner “Tibetanische 
Studien,” in the “Mélanges Asiatiques de St. Petersbourg,” Vol. IL, pp. 324-94. 
Professor ScHrEFNER of St. Petersburgh gave me, besides, many details in answer to 
questions personally addressed to him. Hopason’s papers on the colonization, com- 
merce, and physical geography of the Himalaya mountains, in the “Selections from 
the Records of the Government of India,” No. XXVIL., Calcutta 1857, contain, in the 
comparative vocabularium, many most interesting examples of the difference between 
the Tibetan language as written and as spoken. 

The following extract from Wiison’s Glossary, p. 7, illustrates the respective 
use of JonEs’s and GincHRIsT’s systems in some of the principal works on Indian philo- 
logy. “JonsEs’s system was followed by CoLEBROOKE, prevails in the Asiatic Researches, 
and in the Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and of the Royal Society. It 
was used modified by Sir CoarLes WILKrns, in his edition of ‘RicHarpson’s Persian 
Dictionary,’ and in ‘SaxkespeaRe’s Hindostani Dictionary;’ nearly unaltered in 
‘Rottuer’s Tamil, ‘Campspeui’s Telugu, and ‘Barmey’s Malayalam Dictionaries;’ and 


in a mixed form in ‘Resves’ Karnata Dictionary. Major Moxesworts, in his 


1 The important work of Professor Lepsius also contains a very detailed account of previous propositions. 
2 Amongst the maps the most important for us were Tassin’s native Indian maps; of those published in Ger- 
many we particularly mention, for careful spelling, those by Lassen, KrEPERT, and PETERMANN. 
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‘Marathi Dictionary, generally follows Dr. GitcHrist’s system, which was then also 
generally employed in official publications. 

“In 1834 certain missionaries and civilians made a vigorous effort to establish what 
they termed the Romanizing system, nearly identical with that of Sir Wim.r1am Jones. 
The names of Durr, Pearce, YATES, and Tuomas, as well as H. F. Prinsep, J. Prrsep, 
J. Tyruer, and Sir Cuarntes TREVELYAN, are connected with the respective memoirs 
printed at Serampiir. Mr. Crow’s treatise on writing oriental words was printed in 
Calcutta, 1845.” 

Quite recently the question of a more correct transcription was taken up with 
much zeal in Madras, and the interest evinced in an accurate transcription is the more 
warmly to be encouraged in a presidency where the variety of the dialects, as well 
as the arbitrary spelling hitherto in use, oppose unusual difficulties to any improve- 
ment or alteration. 

Perhaps the transcription then proposed may still be objected to, for general 
use, a8 containing too many details; we quite agree, however, with the principles, so 
well explained (and also supported by the Hon. Watrer Exuiorr at Madras) in one 
of the most recent memoirs, “Report on the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
questions of writing Oriental words in Roman Characters,” by W. H. Bayuey, Hsq., Madr. 
Journ., Vol. III., No. X., p. 235-47." In this it is particularly mentioned that difficulties 
altogether unexpected presented themselves on many points of the subject. One of these 
drfficulties consisted in the frequent discrepancy occurring in the orthography of the 
more modern forms of a word.? In such cases Mr. BayLEy proposes to select the 
form most generally in use, to designate it as such, and to adhere to it in all official 
publications, a method considerably limiting arbitrary corruptions, and facilitating the 
extension of correct ideas of spelling amongst the European and native population. 

In concluding these introductory remarks of the geographical Glossary I cannot 


do better than draw attention to the circumstance, that, even for many delicate 


1 The sub-committee consisted of the Hon. Waiter Exxiott, and W. H. Battey and M. Norman, Esqs. | 
The titles of other important memoirs of this journal, which reached us as late as Oct. 1861, are: “Report of the 


Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society on writing Indian words in Roman characters,” 


Vol. IV., No. VHI., p. 179-242. “On the Substitution of Roman for the Indian Characters.” By Dr. CaLpwr.t, Vol. IV., 
No. VIII, p. 248-71. Communicated by Sir C. E. TrEvEtyan. 

? Geographical and personal names are particularly exposed to disfigurement among all nations; the alteration 
of names originally Sanskrit or easy English is no less an instance of this than the Greek terminology for Indian 
Geography. 
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_ questions in direct connection with history as well as comparative philology, many valuable 
contributions may be derived from Geographical terminology, in the elements of which 
may frequently be discovered the remains of languages now lost, as also of forms’ 
now given up; the general interest excited in India during the last few years in be- 
half of a popular, simple, and correct method of transcription must be considered a most 
fortunate and important assistance to science. From such materials will arise, at no 
distant period, most valuable instances of the gradual change undergone by vowels and 
consonants, and grammatical development will thus be furthered in that high and 
scientific sense which has been connected with it by modern philology, and to which 
Bopp,’ in his “Vocalismus,” has given such accurate expression. “The grammar of a 
language,” he says,” “is to be its history and physical description; it has to find out 
historically, as far as that may be possible, the road which it followed in its rise and 
decay; and at the same time to physically define the laws of its development, de- 


struction, or secondary regeneration.” 


In the following explanatory notes connected with the alphabet used by us, I 


found it occasionally unavoidable to mention details which are no novelty to philo- 
logists, but which may perhaps contribute to create a more general interest among 
the various classes of European residents in India for the “study of words.” 

1 The gradual simplification in linguistic forms may be a subject for regret, though not for reproach; for the 
defect is so general among all nations, that we must undoubtedly recognise in it one of the many laws of nature 


for which we know no final interpretation. 
2 Vocalismus oder sprachvergleichende Kritiken von Franz Bopp. Berlin, 1836, p. 3. 
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1. LETTERS anp SiaNs USED FOR THE PHonetic Transcription. — Alphabetical registers.— Modification of the letters 
and signs: Vowels— Consonants— Syllables in general. 


2. Detain OF THE VowELs.— Pronunciation of the vowels.— The vowel-system of Sanskrit. — Vowels of imperfect 
formation. — Diphthongs. — Nasal vowels. 


3. Detam oF THE Consonants.— Pronunciation of the consonants.— Tibetan consonants not pronounced. — Dupli- 
cation.— Compound consonants. — Substitution of consonants. 


4. THE Accent.— Nature and general occurrence.— Principal accent.—Secondary accents.— Limits to the receding 
of the accent. 


1. LETTERS AND SIGNS USED FOR THE PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 


a@ (a, 4, a, 4), & (4); b (bh); ch (chh); d (dh); e (é, 6, 6); f; g (gh); bh (’,*); 14,3); 
j (jh); k (kh), kh; 1 (lh); m; n; 0 (, 6), 6 (8); p (ph); r (rh); 8; sh; t (th); u (@, 0), a; 


V3; y; 2; zh. 


Alphabetical Registers. 


In our alphabetical register the letters follow in the order of the alphabet, 
Irrespective of the signs attached to them. This arrangement has the advantage of 


coinciding as nearly as possible with the system adopted in the dictionaries of the 
Kuropean languages. 


Modifications of the Letters and Signs. 


- Vowels. - above the vowel, makes the vowel long; ~ indicates its imperfect for- 


mation; ~ designates its nasal modification. 
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Consonants. ° in detailed Tibetan transcription is used for the letter ¢, and 
its nature differs but little from the Greek spiritus lenis;' is a mark of separation, 
as used for distinguishing s‘h to be an aspirated “s,” not an English “sh.” 

Italics are used in the Tibetan words, when written in full, to represent consonants 
not pronounced. | 

Syllables in general. - shows that the two respective parts it connects form one 
word. It is particularly used to make apparent as such the component parts in 
quotations of “analogous formations,” and in Tibetan terms; in these latter, however, 
also words only combined by juxtaposition are often met with. These have not the 
mark - between them. 

The Accent: The sign ’ marks the syllable on which the phonetic accent falls, 
whether the syllable be long or short. 

In using these letters and signs many minor distinctions of the native Hindostani 
alphabet are not reproduced, as will be easily seen by a comparison with the words 
written in the native characters, simplicity being one of the most important conditions 
for our practical application.’ 

For Tibetan, however, our alphabet happens to contain the elements for repre- 
senting all the modifications of vowels and consonants existing therein, the distinctions 
being altogether much less numerous; when, in the 7th century a.p., the Tibetan 
alphabet was formed from the ancient Devanagari characters, numerous vocal and 


consonantal distinctions were omitted, as not existing in Tibetan.’ 


1 See Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 5. 

2 As a method of particularly correct detailed spelling the distinctions systematically combined at the head of 
Wilson’s Glossary may be quoted. At the same time attention may be drawn to modern philology’s having dis- 
covered in every language, our own European languages not excepted, a great and surprising variety of details pho- 
netically existing without any representation in spelling. Compare e. g. Corssen’s most interesting work (in German) 
on the Pronounciation, the Vocalism and the Intonation of Latin. Berlin, 2 vols., 1859. 

Even the full detail of the native alphabets is not quite a sufficient guide, and discordance between strictly de- 
fined phonetic detail and the native spelling is more frequently met with than might at first be thought; but it is 
nearly equally difficult to hear a modification we do not expect, as it is to pronounce a novel sound. Such 
distinctions we considered to be beyond the limits of the present part of our work; to some of them we shall have 
occasion to make allusion in our ethnographical volume. As a particularly complete representation of the various 
groups of consonantal systems in use in the most different languages of our globe, we refer the reader to Lepsius’s 
“Standard Alphabet” (German edition, p. 41). 

3 As a native historical record of great value I quote “The Introduction to the Tibetan-Mongolian Dictionary,” 
by Togharlova, translated by Schmid and added to Schmid’s “Geschichte der Ostmongolen” (History of the Eastern 
Mongolians) von Ssanang Ssetsen, 1829, p. 326. Recently a very important work has been published by Lepsius, “Ueber 
die chinesischen und tibetanischen Lautverhialtnisse und iiber die Umschrift jener Sprachen.” Berlin, 1861. 
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In detailing the alphabet we used I might have presented my considerations in 
a much more systematic form, particularly as to the consonants; but | abstained from 
it on purpose, in order to exclude as much as possible theoretical considerations from 


the practical view of the object. 


2. DETAIL OF THE VOWELS. 


Pronunciation of the Vowels: © 


a, €, 1, 0, u, a8 in German and Italian. 

a, 6, i, as in German. 

4, 6 similar to “u” in “but” and “e” in “herd.” 

a, as “a” in “wall.” 

~ above a vowel indicates the nasal sound of the respective vowel; or, above the 
second part of a diphthong, of both its component parts. 

‘above a vowel makes it long. We have used this sign, as well as others, as little 
as possible; as a rule we have considered it unnecessary to add this mark when the 
accent coincided with it and the omission would not influence the correctness of the 


pronunciation. Short vowels are not separately distinguished. 


‘The vowel-system of Sanskrit. 


The vowel system of Sanskrit, if including the mixed vowels, as in German, may 
be formed phonetically into the following group: 
a 
ooe 
u ti i 
For many of the Asiatic languages und their dialects now in use, as also for 
Hindostani, vowels of imperfect and of nasal formation have to be added; but in 
general the Hindostani vowel system, in the element derived from Sanskrit, has still 
a decided relation to the latter. 
“a” alone is produced by a simple opening of the mouth and a contemporaneous 
emission of the breath; the other vowels being “coloured vowels,” their formation de- 


pending on certain modifications in the position of the tongue and of the lips. 
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99 


ée 
ay 


33 


“u”, and “i” are considered in Sanskrit the three fundamental vowels, 
which can be short or long; 

“o” and “e” are intermediate vowels. They are formed originally of the two 
others, viz. “o” from “a” and “u,” “e” from “a” and “i” (as still in some of the 
modern Romanic languages, e. g. “jaurai” in French); in Sanskrit they are always 
long vowels, but phonetically they are as little diphthongs as in the French example 
here quoted.’ 

The mixed vowels “6” and “ii” are formed by the lips being in the position of 
“o” and “u”, and the tongue in that of “e” and “i”; “a” and “a” are but collateral 
sounds of “a.” Being simple sounds, they all can occur either short or long. In 
Hindostani (as in Sanskrit) mixed sounds are not to be found; “a” and “&” may oc- 
casionally be met with, but chiefly in foreign words or in local dialectic modifications. 

In Tibetan we often heard mixed vowels, particularly the “ii;” though this is 
not received in the Tibetan alphabet, we reproduced it by the European letter “ii” 


where we had heard it pronounced so. 


Vowels of imperfect formation. 


Such vowels presented themselves in most of the languages we had to transcribe; ? 
we used for them the sign , chiefly combined with “a” and “e”. 

Phonetically every vowel* may occur imperfectly formed, but in Huindostani the 
imperfect vowel is generally an “a,” being originally a short “a” in Sanskrit, to which 
in many cases we can actually trace it back. The sign of imperfect formation makes 
“a” and “&” similar to the open “u” in “but” or Ke” in “herd.” In the native spelling 
these vowels are not in general written separately; it is, however, in many cases dif- 


ficult to decide, whether the pronunciation of such words gives a very short but 


1 As an instance to show how the vowel system may differ in other languages, I quote for comparison some 
of the modifications of the Greek. Here o and e« appear, at least in the formation of the diphthongs, as collateral 
forms of &, as in av, ov, cv; at, ot, et. w and » are considered as differing from o and ¢, not only in quantity, but 
they are represented by separate letters. 

In order to distinguish all the modifications of vowels existing, the number of signs required would be much 
greater; but on this point we refer to what has been said above, page 149. . 

1 The Tibetan letter > 8 which we represent by the sperstus lenis is often rendered by “a,” but in Tibetan it 


has also a consonantal character. 
? As an analogon I may quote the vowel-sound “i” inherent to the Sanskrit letter ri which in southern 
dialects also becomes “Ru,” as in “Rishi,” an inspired sage, which becomes “Rushi” in the dialects of Southern India. 
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distinct vowel, or an imperfect modification only. We wrote the latter when we had 
reason to believe, from careful observation of the natives, that this materially contri- 
buted to facilitate the understanding of the word. Many an open “u” employed in 
Gilchrist’s transcription we also found to coincide with such cases, particularly where 
the phonetic accent, by resting upon it, marked it more distinctly; the limits, however, 
will always remain somewhat arbitrary, unless the sign “ be employed over every 
vowel not separately written in the native transcription, which again would often 
interfere with the present mode of pronunciation. A complete omission of the vowels’ 
would prove too alien to European writing and would besides interfere too much with 
the fluency of reading; in many cases it would even leave it undecided where to in- 
sert the imperfect vowel, if more than two consonants came together. Imperfect 
vowels may be followed by more than one consonant, since position makes the 
syllable, though not the vowel, long. 

The introduction of a sign for imperfect vocal formation being unusual,’ I decided 
for it very reluctantly; after examining, however, many of the modifications which 
presented themselves, I considered it might, in many instances, facilitate the under- 
standing of the native word, though the assistance derived from it is far inferior to 
that experienced from the use of phonetic accents; and if, for practical purposes, any 
reduction in the number of the signs should become desirable, this sign of imperfect 


formation (“) 1s the one I propose to drop first. 


Diphthongs. 


The diphthongs, though limited in number in ‘the classical languages, present them- 
selves with many modifications in the more recent tongues, and more particularly in 
the various dialects of the latter, as they are represented in geographical names. 

In a physical point of view, nearly any two vowels brought together may form 
a diphthong, if not separated by an increase or interruption of the continuous ex- 
piration. We often found it no easy matter to distinguish the two vowels of which 


the diphthong was composed. In such cases we had the diphthong pronounced very 


1 The “i” in Turkish, which is phonetically interposed between “k” and the next vowel, offers a similar 
example. We wrote it as “i,” this nearly coinciding with the pronunciation. 

7 It is not, however, a novelty. Professor Lepsius gives very interesting remarks about it; he proposed for it, 
in his Standard alphabet, a small circle below the vowel. 
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slowly, as in singing; it then dissolves itself distinctly into its two component 
vowels.’ | 

Dizeresis coincides sometimes in Hindostani with the original interposition of the 
Arabic “ain,” but I found it not so distinctly marked as to deserve'a particular sign.’ 

The nasal vowels are formed by a depression of the tongue, serving to open the 
interior part of the nasal channel, combined with the ordinary position of the lips; 
this is best observed if a pure vowel and its nasal modification are pronounced in 
immediate succession. The practice of this experiment will make it easy to learn the 
pronunciation of such nasal vowels, as “i” and “i,’ which sounds are not generally 
met with in the European languages. 

Nasal diphthongs,.as diphthongs in general, are also easily decomposed by speak- 
ing slowly, or by singing; in numerous instances I found that sounds resolved 
themselves into simple nasal sounds which had at first appeared to be diphthongs.’ 
In nasal diphthongs both vowels have this nasal modification in coincidence with the 
physical laws of their pronunciation; but for simplicity we make the sign ~ only once, 


over the last one. 


3. DETAILS OF THE CONSONANTS. 


Pronunciation of the consonants. 


In general we followed the principle of representing a consonant physically simple 
by a simple sign, which involves the consequence of writing “dz, ng, ny, ts,” by two 
letters; exceptions were made, however, in such few instances, as ch, j, kh, sh, where 
the mode of spelling in English, so generally adopted in the geographical terminology 


of these regions, made it advisable not to introduce a novelty. 


1 In the European as well as native languages there are many instances of incorrect spelling. The German 
words “heute” (to-day), “Eigenschaft” (quality), sourd like “haiite,” « Aigenschaft ; ” the English words “loudly,” 
“silently,” sound “laudli,” “sailentli.” 

2 Also the position of the accent on the second part of a diphthong physically produces the effect of a dieresis 
which is much more distinct. 

3 As a familiar example, I adduce the French “fin,” which, transcribed, appears as “fa,” and generally is inter- 
preted as “fai.” 


ITI. 20 
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In the following details I add a few remarks also about such consonants as are 
only found in my spelling with native letters, without being introduced into our 
transcription. 

“b, d, f, g, h, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, 8, t,” are pronounced as in German and English 
(the variations occurring in the pronunciation of “g” and “h” in English excepted). 

‘‘ch” sounds as in English (church); in a detailed alphabet also “chh” must be 
introduced, but in most cases the combination is not distinguishable in the ordinary 
pronunciation. “d” and “dh” as cerebrals, which might, when written, be distinguished 
by a dot under the “d,” have a sound which audibly.differs from “d” and “dh” when 
the tongue is placed against the central part of the palate. 

The cerebral “d” often becomes “r” in Hindostani, as in Ajmir, Garh, from the 
Sanskrit words Ajmidha and Gadha.—The harsh Arabic “g” is a mere guttural modi- 
fication of the sound “g,” and is found nearly always combined with an aspirate, thus 
presenting itself generally as “gh.” 

“h” is an audible aspirate except in ch, sh, kh. The Tibetan soft aspiration I 
transcribe by the spiritus lenis. 

The aspiration’ of the consonants we have marked wherever we found it audibly 
pronounced as such. In those few cases where we discovered the natives had gradually 
ceased to use it in speaking, we also discontinued it. As an instance may be mentioned 
the aspirated “Ts” in the Tibetan word “Tso” (lake), properly “Tsho;” “chh” is also 
an instance of a similar combination. 

The fricative “h,” which was introduced into Hindostani from the Arabic, and re- 
mains limited to Arabic words, is only marked by the respective native letter.' 

‘‘j,” as in English (just). 

“kh,” as “ch” in German (hoch). It is frequently met with in Hindostani words 
derived from the Arabic, but its pronunciation as the Greek “y” (and German “ch”) 
has generally disappeared in India, and “k” is substituted. In Turkish words and in 
several of the native Indian languages the sound is still preserved. The guttural “k” 
is only used in our words spelt with native letters. 

“Th” is met with only in Tibetan; it is also frequently written “hl” by Tibetan 
scholars. 


1 Concerning the nature of aspiration and its comparison with the spiritus lenis, the Arabic “ain,” and the 
fricative Arabic “ha,” see Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, Germ. edit., p. 35. 
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“n:” we considered the four forms of “n” occurring in Sanskrit and Bengali as 
too much alike to assign them separate letters in writing Indian words in European 
transcription. Where, as in Hindostani, the consonant “n” is connected with a nasal 
* cannot be phonetically heard; and it is the modification of the vowel 


only that receives the sign ~, as mentioned above. 


vowel, the “n’ 


“r:” its guttural modification, I propose to distinguish only in the native 
writing. 

“s:” the Hindostani alphabet, including its Persian and Arabic elements, has two 
modifications of “s,” sin and sad, and these we have distinguished by the native 
characters. Oriental scholars generally agree that there is but little phonetic distinction 
between the two consonants. The palatal “s” of the Sanskrit alphabet has no exact 
equivalent in English; Wilson writes it in both forms, viz. “‘s” and “sh.” I have not 
considered it advisable to make any separate distinction. 

“t:”*in the native alphabet a cerebral “t” is distinguished. This is the “td” of 
the Arabic, as in the word “Sultan;” but as in the pronunciation no sufficient pho- 
netic distinction is made, I have introduced no separate sign for it. 

“vy.” as the “w” in German (Wasser), being distinct from the “v” in very and 
the “w” in water. 

“y,” as “y” in the English word “yes” and “j” in the German word “ja.” In 
Tibetan words the “i” sometimes found written in European transcription as preceding 
a vowel is invariably “y.” 

“7.” soft, as in zeal in Enghsh; but in Hindostani it is only met with in its Semitic 
elements. The Sanskrit alphabet and the corresponding part of Hindostani contain no 
such letter. In the Arabic the modifications of “z,” which might be distinguished as 
ze, zal, zad, and go, have individual powers, but in Hindostani no phonetic distinction 
is made. 

“zh,” in the detail of native spelling, is used in analogy with the “sh,” for re- 


presenting the softer sound, as “j” in the French word “jour.” 


Tibetan consonants not pronounced. 
The distinguishing of Tibetan consonants not pronounced could not be neglected 
in the detailed transcription (placed next to the native words). I have used in the 
glossary modifications marking such prefixes and suffixes as are not pronounced, by 


20* 
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employing a peculiar sort of italic letter. Some of the prefixes are actually pronounced 
when the preceding syllable ends with a vowel; in such cases I have introduced them 
in the column of the ordinary transcription without any difference in the type." 

In several Tibetan words I found a marked discrepancy between the pronunciation 
and the native mode of writing, and this as regards the consonants no less than the 
vowels. When referring for such words to Csoma’s dictionary and more especially to that 
of I. J. Schmidt, a few immaterial differences were all that were perceptible between their 
spelling and that we had received from the Lamas. The most frequent difference be- 
tween sound and spelling was the dropping or modification of consonants, not quite 
arbitrary but chiefly limited to the grammatical rules. Consonants not pronounced are 
left out in the phonetic transcription, and are printed in italics in the transliteration. 

Exceptionally, viz. in names much used by foreigners, letters otherwise silent in 
Tibetan, are also pronounced. I quote as instances: Spiti, for Pit, or Spit; Iskardo 
for Kardo, or skardo; also for Gnari Khorsum, a form which we often heard, the 


proper pronunciation would be Ngar Khorsum. 


Duplication, composition, and substitution. 


The duplication of a consonant is sometimes more difficult to decide upon than 
appears at first sight. Double consonants are often used on Anglo-Indian maps, merely 
to indicate that the preceding vowel should be short (in conformity with their occasional 
use in Europe,’ where in many languages a reduplication is never pronounced strictly 
as such). I have limited reduplication to the cases where it corresponds with the 
pronunciation.’ Sometimes, but rarely, the native spelling differs from the pronuncia- 
tion, showing a tendency to pronounce as double a consonant which has not the 
mark of duplication in Hindostani. | 

Compound consonants we used, as a general rule, only for such letters as are 
composed of the respective two consonants in succession, as: “ks” for “x,” “ts” for 

| For details in reference to such cases, see J. J. Scumipt, Grammatik der tibetanischen Sprache, 1839, p. 19. 


Also a complete alteration of a consonant can be caused by a combination with ], r, and y, either surmounting or 
subjoined, see Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar, pp. 6-8. 

2 As examples in German there are “beten” and “betten;” in English it often coincides with a different pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel, e. g. “acute” and “cutting.” In Italian double consonants are in harmony with 
the rules for pronunciation. 

* We now also write “nagar,” not “naggar,” as we had done in the beginning of our publications in conformity 
with the ordinary mode of writing the “g” in English works and maps. 
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the German “z,” é&c. Compound consonants are easily detected by “doubling” them 
in the pronunciation, when the real state of the case at once becomes apparent, as 
only a part of it can be repeated by duplication. 

In order, however, to present as little difficulty as possible to European readers, 
who are accustomed to the particular use of parts of the English alphabet, we ad- 
mitted some double letters with the sound as in English, viz. “ch” and “sh.” 

Substitution of consonants not much differing among themselves is very frequently 
met with; we naturally followed the local orthography, as most important for geo- 
graphical comparison. In our European, and more particularly the Alpine maps, 
there are also numerous instances of applying this principle, whilst a translation of 
the name into the form now used in writing it correctly, would render the name 
unintelligible in loco. 

Ié is not always easy to separate semi vowels from pure vowels. Like the “y,” 
they generally bear phonetically the consonantal character. In the delicate task of 
making these and similar distinctions I was materially assisted by having my Calcutta 
munshi at Berlin during the work; though unacquainted with any theoretical part 
of the questions, he could always reproduce, in any modification of velocity, accen- 
tuation, or disintegration, the elementary objects to be examined; and he, finally, also 


could assist me by detailing the native spelling now in use. 


4. THE ACCENT. 


Nature and general occurrence of the accent. 


It was with great hesitation we introduced into our transcription the use of a 
phonetic accent for every word. Though experiencing from it, from the very first, 
the greatest practical benefit during our own observations, and moreover finding it 


nearly indispensable for the correct reading of a word, yet the circumstance of this 


novelty’s not having been proposed in any of the various systems of transcribing — 


Hindostani and its neighbouring languages, naturally begat doubts in us as to its 
necessity, and to the favour with which it would be received. 

In the following remarks, however, I have tried to explain its nature and use, 
and I trust that it will be then considered an addition to the transcription not altogether 


unworthy of attention, as its introduction considerably facilitates the understanding of 


i 
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native words when pronounced by a foreigner, without presenting any interference 
with the rendering of the characters of the word. 

In the regular pronunciation of every word of more than one syllable a certain 
raising or sinking of the voice (the accentuation) can be distinguished, besides the 
duration of the sound (the quantity). The accentuation becomes apparent if the 
syllables of the word are pronounced in a rapid succession, and disappears by a de- 
composition of the word into its separate syllables." 

The accent is originally also a musical modification, the acute indicating a raising 
of the voice, the circumflex a ligation, the grave a sinking of the voice. The latter, 
however, was only actually made to replace the acute in the respective phraseological 
combination.’ | 

In the pronunciation of modern languages the accent has generally become so 
predominant that the influence of the quantity acoustically and even rythmically be- 


comes extremely reduced, whilst each word has one or even more phonetic accents.’ 


Principal accent. 


In each word of more than one syllable we have marked the principal phonetic 
accent. In Hindostani, as in German and English, it has a tendency to coincide with 
the root of the word: it is rarely combined with the prefix. A connection between accent 
and quantity was better marked in ancient languages than at present; in Greek a 
long ultima, in Latin a long penultima interferes with the accentuation of the ante- 
penultima. Vowels can become accentuated, whether long or short. In Hindostani, 


as in many other modern languages (particularly those of the Slavonic group), syllables 


1 It is well known that in many cases the wrong position of an accent makes a word far more incomprehen- 
sible than many other apparently much more important alterations referring to its spelling. The accent gives the 
“relief” not less decidedly than the “shading” produced by one or the other of its alphabetical component parts. In 
words of unusual forms, such as geographical names, the accent is also much more difficult to be guessed if the 
word is but “seen,” and not “heard.” 

27 Among ancient languages with a system of accent, the most generally known is the Greek. This system, which 
is still kept up in the modern tongue, was introduced, together with the signs for interpunctuation, by Aristophanes 
Byzantinus, about 290 s.c. Also in the Védas and in the Hebrew bible we find accents; in Latin the accent “*” 
as in “malus,” indicates a raising and sinking of the voice difficult to reproduce. 

3 Also in languages where the “phraseologic” accent has become predominant, as in French, the words, when 
pronounced separately, allow of an accentuated syllable being recognised; these are generally orytones. The accents 
as written in French are purely orthographical signs.—With respect to another most interesting participation of the 
tone, whether rising, falling, or abrupt, in the signification of one syllable, see Max Miuuer, “On the Classification of 
the Turanian Languages,” p. 130. : 
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with vowels of imperfect formation, and even where no vowel is written, are some- 
times found to be accentuated ones. 

By the gradual modifications of modern languages the accent has become tar 
more prominent than the quantity. The accent more generally falls upon the long 
vowels, or diphthongs; the circumstance of their representing contracted vowels being 
in favour of the usage. In diphthongs I put the sign of the accent over the first 
vowel, even if it is in the antepenult, not, as in Greek, over the second; the latter is 
quite against the laws of acoustics, a diphthong pronounced with the second part 
accentuated becoming at once decomposed. At the time when the accents were 
introduced into Greek most of the diphthongs had probably already ceased to be 
pronounced as such (as in modern Greek). Secondary accents we might have indi- 
cated by the grave (in coincidence with its original meaning as an attenuated accent), | 
but we did not find it necessary to introduce it, and this the less so as the position 
of this accent is often difficult to define. 

In my Glossary, compound words also, when written with their several parts 


separated, have only the principle accent marked. 


Limit to the receding of the accent. 


The physical conditions connected with the duration of the expiration and mus- 
cular stress limit the number of unaccentuated syllables following the accentuated one 
in the same word, and are the same for all languages. The grammatical and practical 
laws are somewhat different in the various languages, but looked at from a general 
point of view, they show a surprising resemblance. In Sanskrit,’ it is generally said, 
any syllable, independently of its distance from the end, may be pronounced with 
the principal stress; but this does not exclude the physical necessity of audible 
secondary intonations in long words, and these secondary accents we always heard 
when such Sanskrit words were pronounced before us, even by such Indian natives 
as were well acquainted with the theory, that intonation in Sanskrit should have 
no limited terminal distance.’ 

1 Bopp, Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem, Berlin, 1854. The Svarita (or Nachton), so well defined by Bopp, 
as a participation in the accent by the syllable following the one pronounced with the principal stress, is in its 
nature quite unconnected with what I detail here as secondary accent. 


2 In German also compound words of unusual length may have the principal accent on any syllable, though in 
these cases the secondary accent is also distinctly heard. 
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In Hindostani, also, as in German and English, the third syllable is generally 
the limit of the accent, but the influence of the “quantity,” as interfering with the 
receding of the accent, has disappeared; occasionally we meet exceptions of an accent 
on the fourth syllable, without a secondary accent appearing (as “ unanimously ” in 
English, “ verstiindigere” in German): in Hindostani, however, most of such cases are 
the more doubtful as it remains undecided whether the short vowels not separately 
written exist phonetically or not. Oxytones are very frequent in Hindostani, chiefly 
on account of the dropping of a terminal syllable formerly existing." In Tibetan 
also oxytones occur in geographical names, but the cause is a different one. In Tibetan 
such words being composed of monosyllabic elements in juxta-position, the accent falls 
on that of the component part which represents the specific modification. 

In general it is most difficult to decide between the proparoxytone and the 
oxytone, chiefly on account of a secondary accent very frequently existing, particularly 
if the word is a compound one. Generally we found ourselves best guided by getting 
the words placed in a sentence and having them pronounced moderately fast. Where 
the terminal vowel has disappeared, the accent becomes somewhat undefined. Words 
composed with “pur,” as “Indrapur,” generally have the accent on the specific part 
of the name nearly as well marked as on “pur.” If the penultimate is long and 
otherwise accentuated, it happens that words terminating in “ur” also become par- 
oxytones, e. g. “Sultanpur.” 

Though not assisted by precedent observers in the use of the phonetic accent, it 
was not found so difficult as was at first expected to decide its position. Native pro- 
nunciation in general allows one to hear very distinctly which are the accentuated 
syllables, whilst the quantity of the syllables and even the vowels themselves show a } 


tendency to much greater personal and dialectic variations. 


1 Oxytones are not considered to have existed in Latin. 


Ill. ARRANGEMENT OF THE GLOSSARY. 


1. Succession of the various parts of the explanation.—2. Terms prevailing in composition.—3. Alphabetical abstract 
register. 


1. SUCCESSION OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE EXPLANATION. 


Every name in this Glossary is given first in the transcription as we generally use 
it; towns, villages, &c., are not separately distinguished, but names of districts, peaks, 
mountains, passes, lakes, &c., are indicated as such. The name of the province follows 
next, together with the number of the full degrees of latitude and longitude. “Lat. 10°, 
Long. 78°,” for instance, means that the place is between latitude 10° and 11° North 
and longitude 78° and 79° East Green.’ Very small differences below this full degree, 
such as single minutes, are left unmarked, in order to facilitate the finding out of 
the place; for instance Lat. N. 9° 58’ is written 10° instead of 9°; though if the 
general rule were strictly adhered even 9° 59/9 would have to be lowered to 9°. 

The next column gives the spelling in the respective native alphabet in those 
cases where Sanskrit, Hindostani, or Tibetan could be used; for aboriginal languages 
or idioms locally limited, I could not give a native specimen of writing or its trans- 
literation. 

In many Tibetan words for which, besides the native spelling, also its trans- 
literation is added in roman characters, it will be seen that it was sometimes 
necessary to make a material difference between the phonetic transcription and the 
transliteration; the consonants not pronounced are marked by being printed in italics 

' Heights might easily have been added for most of these places, as may be seen by referring to the Index of 
Volume II.; but being unconnected with the object here in view, we did not give them. 
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of smaller type. In reference to the Tibetan intersyllabic points I have rendered them 
in the transliteration, as usually done, by small horizontal lines. In the phonetic 
transcription they are left out in conformity with the pronunciation; and again the 
parts which appeared to be separated by the natives when pronouncing a composed 
word, I also wrote as separate words. 

In the last column of the first line, the respective language or dialect is indicated, 
minor distinctions being excluded; occasionally the difference between Sanskrit and 
Hindostani, and particularly between their original or modified forms, can only be 
distinguished by variations of secondary importance, which, besides, are nowhere less 
strictly adhered to than in geographical terminology 

The translation of the name is followed, where necessary, by some explanatory re- 
marks, which I have endeavoured to give in the most condensed form. All details of 
history and mythology I have accordingly avoided as much as possible. 

I might have added, besides, some materials still by a compilation including in 
full detail the names which I found explained in books, or those the elements of 
which might have been found together from the Sanskrit and Hindostani dictionaries; 
in general, however, I thought it preferable not to introduce too much of such 
materials into the register I now present. 

In cases where two or more names co-exist for one place, I have added them, 
whether able to explain them or not. Names of analogous formation are added in 
many instances; I give them separated into their component parts, in order the 
better to show their etymology; and I employed tor them the usual mode of tran- 
scription; the accent is not given separately for each part, but only the principal 
accent of the word is marked. It will be easy to see that, in many instances, their 
number might have been considerably increased; I limited myself however, chiefly, 


to such cases as presented a not too oft-recurring repetition of the same features. 
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2. TERMS PREVAILING IN COMPOSITION. 


There are some terms of such frequent occurrence in the composition of geo- 
graphical names that I have collected them together in the following comparative 
list. It might have been considerably extended if all the varieties met with in the 
respective languages had been included; but it was necessary here to limit the col- 
lection to such elements only as, more or less modified, are frequently employed 
in forming the names of the various localities. The languages of isolated aboriginal 


tribes have been also omitted here, as being too numerous, and at the same time of 
very limited extent." 


Town. Inpia én general: shdhar or shér; nagri, nagar, the latter not unfre- 
quently spoken (and spelt by the Europeans) nagger; pur, pura, piram, 
puri; pattan, patnam, from the Sanskr. pattana. 

Panjab: val, vala. 
Southern India: chéri.—Ceylon: nur, nura. 
Tisget: dong (grong). 


TurxistAn: The Persian word shdhar is used throughout. 


Fort. — Inpra in general: garh, garhi, most generally the respective names 
are combined with garh, properly garh “fort,” and rarely ghar “house;” 
hisar; killa, or kalla; kot, kottai—Southern India: durg or drug from 
durgam:; kodu.— Ceylon: kotur. | 
Tiset: khar; mkhar; tsong (rdzong); also khartsong, combined, is used 
for “fort.” 


Turxistdn; Ydrkand: safil. Kékand: korgan.—Bokhdra: chiem. 


VinLaGE, _—_ InptA in general: gai (old form grama, gram); basti—®Southern India: ta; 
small inhabited pidam, gudi, or kidi; padi, padu, palli, pati, pédu, pét; idam; kéttam; 
place in general. s11i—Ceylon: gamme, gédde. _ 

Tiset: dong (grong); yul, generally pronounced yiil, also combined — 
déngyul, yulchér (yul khyer); ts ho, a community; in Bhutdn: kyong. 
TourkistAn. Ydrkand: yis; Kokand: yasi; Bokhara: kshlag. 


1 Some instances of these will be found in the general alphabetical list of the names; and some special vocab- 
ularies will be added later to the ethnographical volume. 
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MARKET. 


HovsgE, 
place of abode. 
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InpIA in general: bazar; chauk; ganj; hat, hétto, hatta; mandi.— 
Southern India: pettai. 


Tiset: tom (khrom), srang; also combined with lam “road,” lamsrang, 


as a succession of bazars. 


Inpia in general: déra; ghar; haveli; makan; khana; bara, bari; sala, 
sal; sthan, stan, thanna.—Southern India: viru. 

Tiset: khang; abode, settlement: dung (gdung); khyim. 

TurkistAn, Ydrkand, and Koékand: ohi; Bokhdra: char, deval. 


Lanp, Country, Inpra in general: bhim; sthala, dés, désa, bar, or var, vana; khand; 


REGION. 


a field: khét, originally kshétra, a plain: maidan.— Southern India: 
vistaram, valli. 

Ceylon: élia, talla. | 

Tiset: ling (gling), yul, sa; field, ground: shing (zhing). 

TurkistAn, Ydarkand, and Kékand : yer.—Bokhara: chir. 


Prax, Mounratn, Inpia in general: pahar; gir, giri; kanta; dauda; dunga (properly 


Hiiu, River. 


Pass. 


WATER. 


stone); dhar; dhak; bunga; tipu, tipri, the five latter words chiefly in 
Gdarhvdl—Pishtu: srr, the Persian sar, “head;” gash, properly tooth.— 
Southern India: bétta; mallai; konda, in the Dékhan. 

TiBET: ri; mountain-summit: ritsé (ri-rtsé); in Bhutdén: nong; in Lépcha: 
chu, properly snow-ridge; in Balti: biar. 

TurxistAn, Ydrkand: tag.—Bokhdra: kungar. 


Inpia in general: gali; ghat, ghati; dar, darra, dérra, dvar.— Kadmon: 
dhira— Gdrhvdl: china.—Pdnjdb and Kashmir: pir, also ridge. 
Tiset: la; in Balti: nashek. 


TuRKISTAN: davan. 


Inpia in general: pani; 4b; go in Sanskrit—Southern India: tannir.— 
Chitral: . 

Tiset: chhu. 

TurxistAn, Ydrkand, and Bokhara: su. 


STREAM, RIveEr. 


LAKE. 


SMALL. 


GREAT, LARGE. 


New. 
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INDIA in general: ganga, nid, nada, ndddi, n&di, nadlla, ndndi, daryé, 
deridu, nahr.—Singphos: ka—Mishmis: thi—Kémtis: nam.—Gédrhvdl 
and in the Bidhera dialect near Ussilla and Johdr: gahd, gahr.— 
Afghanistin (Pushtu): rid, sin, tii—Tdmul: ar, vare. 

Tiset: lung (klung); large river: tsangpo (gtséngpo); small river: dog 
(grog). 

Turxistan. Ydrkand: astang, erék.—Kékand: arék.— Bokhdra: shakh. 
InpIa in general: tal, tala, talau; sardi (sar), sarvdr, jhil.— Southern 
India: éri, yéri, chéru, chéruva, chérva, kérri. 

Tibet: tso (mts ho). 

TurxistAn, Ydrkand, déc.: kiol, kidl. 


Inpia in general: chhota, patla, tukra, talla—<Afghanistin: troke.— 
Gdarhval: néno.—Southern India: chinna. 

Tiset: chhung, phra. 

TurxkistAN, Ydrkand: ushak—Kokand: kishik. 


Inpia in general: bara, maha, malla.—Gdrhvdl: thila.— Panjab: nika, 
tatti—Sindh: niddo.—Afghanistin: loé, sterr.— Southern India: pérya, 
doda, pédda.— Persia: kallan. | 

Tibet: rag (rags); yang (yangs); chhénmo; long, distant: ring. 
Turkistan, Ydrkand: sor.—Kékand: chung.—Bokhdra: soh. 

InpiIa tm general:' naia, nau, narin.— Sanskrit: nava.— Bengali: nobo, 
noia. 

Tiset: sar (gsar), soma; but number 9: gu (dgu). 

TurkistAN, Ydrkand: imik.—Kodkand and Bokhdra: yangi. 


1 Attention may be here drawn to the remarkable fact, that in these, as in so many other languages of the 
Aryan family, “new” and the number “9” can be referred to the same word, whilst at the same time the number 
“8” shows a dual form, where such distinction is made. In such cases the original numeral if connected with the 
human hand has to be referred to the four fingers, excluding the thumb. 
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3. ABSTRACT REGISTER. 


In conformity with similar publications, I conclude this Glossary with an alpha- 
betical abstract register, which will facilitate its use, particularly where the spelling 
is somewhat unexpected; it also shows whether a name is to be found at the head 
of an article, or amongst the words of analogous formation. The names for which 
the native spelling in Indian characters is given (Sanskrit or Hindostani) are marked 
with an asterisk (*); of those connected with Tibetan geography the principal names 
have a dagger (7). The analoga have no particular mark. A name in parentheses 
is only quoted at the respective place as a synonymous name, or as. a case of 
arbitrary alteration of spelling. Every decade of the names in the register’ 1s 
marked by a unit in the marginal numbers, the words in parentheses, however, not 


being reckoned. 


Before entering now in the details of the explanation of names, I can but repeat 
from the introductory part of our first volume,’ that during our travels we had to 
trust the writing with native characters to our munshis; the natural sciences being 
the principal objects of our occupation I could not extend the study of Hindostani 
so far as to enable me to judge of the orthographic value of the native material 
obtained. In reference to the correctness of the spelling in Indian characters I de- 
pended upon my munshi, Mohammad Said, whose manuscript I had the welcome 
occasion to communicate for being looked over to my scientific friends, amongst whom 
I particularly mention Messrs. Curist, Sprecen, and TROMEL. 


The revision and printing-controle of the Tibetan characters has been done by my 
brother EMI. 


' p. 66. 


IV. NAMES EXPLAINED. 


(IN ALPHABETICAL SUCCESSION.) 


Abi G&min, se Ibi Gamin. 


Abu, a mountain in Rajvdra, Lat. 24°, Long. 72°............... >! Hind. 
Abbreviated from the Sanskrit Arbuda, serpent, in particular a demonic serpent subdued by 
Indra. . 
Abugarh, in Rajvéra, Lat. 24°, Long. 72° .............0.0. BS yp! Hind. 


“Abu Fort.” It has its name from Mount Abu.. Abu, abbreviated from Arbuda, is also met 
with in many other geographical names, as in Abu-ndgar, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 80°; 
in Abu-pur, in Hindostaén, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. The Arabic 4bu, which means father, is 
frequently used as a part of personal names; but in the names quoted here the resem- 
blance of the form is accidental. 


Adampura, in Sindh, Lat. 27°, Long. 68°............... ty ° aot Arab. Hind. 


) 


“Adam's town,” or “town of man.” 


Adil Shah, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 71° .......... sli Jole Arab. Pers. 
“King Adil.” Adil, just, is frequently used as a man’s name. 


Afzalgarh, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 76°.......... af duast Arab. Hind. 
“Afzals house (or fort).” Afzal, most excellent, a personal name. 
Anal. Afzal-pur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 76°; in Hindostan Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 
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Aghag4nj, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°...........-.---- es lef Tork. Hind. 


“Lord’s market.” 


Ahmadabad, in Gujrat, Lat. 22°, Long. 72°............ olf hes! Arab. Pers. 
“«“Ahmad’s town.” Ahmad, praised, is frequently used as a personal name. 
Anal. Ahmad-ndgar, in the Dekhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 74°; in Gujrat, Lat. 23°, Long. 73°; 
in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°, &c.; Ahmad-pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 70°, 
Lat. 29°, Long. 71°, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°, &c., &c. 


Ajmir, in Rajvéra, Lat. 26°, Long. 75°... 2... 22-222 - ee eee yaee! Hind. 


Lassen, Ind. Alt.,! Vol. I, p. 111, translates Aja-midha by a capro mictum, and considers it 
as a kind of name of contempt given to this place by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
districts. —Wilson, Skr. Dict. considers it to be a surname of the king Yudishtira, and to 
signify loved by the unborn (by Vishnu). The separation, however, into Ajam and {dha, 
the former. being the accusative, is also objected to by Bohtlingk and Roth. 


Akaligarh, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 73° ........... aS S61 Hina. 
Akali, immortal, is the name adopted by a tribe of the Sikhs. 


Akbarabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°............ ol! ys | Arab. Pers. 
“Akbar’s city.” Akbar, the greatest, a personal name. This is the name given to Agra 
by the Mussalmans, in honour of the great Mogul emperor of this name. 
Anal. Akbar-pur, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 77; in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 77°, Lat. 27°, Long. 79. 


Aksu, Wi LUC RISCQI Seto bane et eee eas Ere ee eee es Ge Ges yo il Turk. 


“White water.” Name of several rivers in Turkistan; the epithet shite generally refers to 
a greyish colour produced by suspended matter washed down from the glaciers and their 
moraines. 

Anal. Ak-tagh, white mountain, in Turkistan, Lat. 36°, Long. 77°. Ak-tash, white stone, 
in Turkistan, Lat. 40°, Long. 71°. 


Akyab, in Arrakan, Lat. 20°, Long. 92°................. Berm. 
According to Colonel Phayre this name is derived from that of a pagoda situated near this 
town, called: Akyab-dau-kun, royal jawbone hillock, from a jawbone of Gautama’s being 
buried here. Thornton’s Gazetteer, p. 20. 
Alam pur, in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 78°... .. sth ao say atc ae ey Be Qn pte Arab. Hind. 


“Standard town.” 


1 Ind. Alt. is, in this Glossary, the abbreviation for Indische Alterthumskunde. 
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Ali Bandar, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 69° .............. pow Ac Arab. Pers. 

“Ali’s harbour.” Ali, sublime, one of the most usual Mussilm4n names. 

Anal. Ali-bagh, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°; Ali-gAnj, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 80°; 
Ali-gadrh, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°; Ali-par, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°; 
Ali-putra, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 79°. | 

a | 
Allahabad, properly [lah-abad, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 81° ol af Arab. Pers. 

“God’s town.” The Hindu name of this town is Raj Predg, or the royal confluence, properly 

sacrifice, oblation, in reference to the junction of the Ganges and the Jamna rivers. See Trivéni. 
AlmoOra, in Kaméon, Lat. 29°, Long. 79° ............ 0.2.4. By ye Hind. 

Major Madden (Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., p. 431) says the name is connected with 
almori (Rumex hastatus), a plant abounding in the environs. 

Amarapuram, in Maissur, Lat. 14°, Long. 77°............ 92 I pal Hind. 

“Town of the Immortals, or Gods.” Sanskr. 


Anal. Amar-kantak (Kantaka, congregation, or according to Lassen, summit), in Malva, 
Lat. 22°, Long. 81°; Amar-k6t, in Sindh, Lat. 25°, Long. 69°; Amar-pattan, in Bandel- 
khfnd, Lat. 24°, Long. 80°; Amara-pura, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 86°, and the capital 
of Bérma; Amar-ta4l, in Lower Bhutan, Lat. 26°, Long. 92°. 


Am4&za ga, a snow-peak in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75° ....... Balti. 


“Snow-peak of Amdza.” Amé&za is the name of the castle of the Shigar Rajas; ga is 
the Tibetan word for ice. 


Ambagii, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 75° ............ pS anol Hind. 
“The Mango-village.” 
Anal. Am-gaf, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 82°. 


Amblangodde, in Ceylon, Lat. 7°, Long. 80°............ Singhal. 
“Village with a sardi.” Amblan, dhardmsala, sardi, native resting-house; gddde, 
village. 
Amirgarh, in Rajvdéra, Lat. 25°, Long. 74° ............. aS ye Arab. Hind. 


“Lords fort.” Amir, a prince, a lord, a grandee. 
Anal. Amir-gdnj, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 91°; Amir-pur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 79°. 
Amritsar, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 75° ............. WAAL (Sanskr.) Hind. 


“The lake of immortality.” The name is connected with a large tank which Ram Das, 
the 4th Guru of the Sikhs, had made here in 1581. Ramdaspur, another name for 
Amritsar, has now nearly disappeared. 


According to Lassen, Ind. Alt., p. 98, it is Amrita-sdra, literally = essence of ambrosia. 
III. 22 
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Anandpur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 87°...........---- mR O43! Hind. 
“The town of joy.” 

Anantpur, in Maissir, Lat. 14°, Long. 75°. ..........-.. Oo” wusc! Hind. 
“Andnta’s town.” And&nta, endless, is a surname of Vishnu. 
Anal. Ananta-ghérri, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 77°. 

Annan, or Cochin China. 


“Peace of the south.” An, peace; nam, south. Jean Louis, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. VL, p. 738. For the word Cochin-china see Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. IV., p. 420. 


Anuradhpitr, in Ceylon, Lat. 8°, Long. 80° ........... Wye Sanskr. 


“Anuraddha’s town.” Anuradha is the name of the minister of King Vijaya; for details 
see Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I., p. 202. 


Arandval, in Orissa, Lat. 18°, Long. 82° ............... Jl, dy Hind. 
“Castor-oil place.” Arand is the native name for Ricinus vulgaris, or the castor-oil 
plant. 
Arkot, or Arkat, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 79°........ Ob) Tam. 


“The six wildernesses.” STATS Sanskr. 


Dialectically abbreviated from the original Aru-kadu, a name connected with Hindu mytho- 
logy. Its Sanskrit name is Shadardnya. W. Taylor, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII, 
p. 120. Also this Sanskrit word means the six forests. Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. III., p. 206, 
note 3, explains it as Forest of ficus-trees. 


Asadpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°........... + y92 Quuf Arab. Hind. 


“Agad’s town, or the lion’s town.” Asad, lion, an arabic word, frequently met 
with in personal names. 


Aslpur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 76°............-. yog deol Arab, Hind. 
“Asl’s town.” Asl, origin, root, may be here a part of a personal name. 


Assam, a province along the Brahmapitra river. 


This word, as explained to me, is derived by the Brdhmans as “unrivalled,” from the Sanskrit 
word sama, egutvalent to with the privative prefix “a.” But according to another explication 
it comes from the name of a Bérmese dynasty the “Ahom,” or “Asom” who conquered this 
country. Robinson, Assam, p. 2. 

As its ancient name Kamakhya, the lovely, was quoted to me, as usually, by the 
Brahmans of the country; this name, however, is properly referred as an epithet of the goddess 
Durga to her celebrated temple on the hill close to Gohatti. Also in Lassen I found, 
Vol. IIL., p. 470, that he is not of the opinion that this name has been used as the general 
geographical name of Assam. 
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Assirgarh, or Asirgarh, in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 76°... ai uel Arab. Hind. 
“The captives’ house.” 

Asurkd6t, in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 82° ............ es 9ST» gun! Hind. 
“The fort of the Asurs.” The Asur's are a kind of demons in the Hindu mythology. 


Atavi, se Etava. 


Audh, or Avadh (frequently written Oude by the Europeans), name 
OLB COUNMUEY esac ate oh, gets eek See, oe oe Bie et 80! Hind. 


“The invincible.” From the Sanskrit Ayédhya. 
Aurangabad, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 75°......... ol! SS), Pers. 
“Aurangzib’s town” (or throne town). Aurang, throne, can also be taken as part 
of the name of the fumous Mogul emperor Aurangzib, ornament of the throne. 
-Towns of the same name are in Lat. 24°, Long. 88°; Lat. 27°, Long. 80°; Lat. 27°, Long. 77°. 
Ava, or Kng-va, in Bérma, Lat. 22°, Long. 96°.......... | Bermese. 


“The entrance to the fish-ponds.” Ava is the corrupted European form for the 
vernacular compound word Eng-va, eng signifying fish-pond, and va, entrance. The town 
was built on a site where seven fish-ponds had been. 


The Sanskrit name is Yatanaptra, or Ratanapura, the city of gems. Hough, As. Res. 
Vol. XVI., p. 277. 


Azamgarh, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 83°.............. 23S plac! Arab. Hind. 
“Azam’s castle.” Azam, the greatest, frequently used as a man’s name. 
Anal. Azam-pur, in Hindostaén, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 

Azimabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 77°.......... .  OL1 palae Arab. Pers. 
“Azim’s town.” Azim, great, a man’s name. 


The name is also given by the Mussa&lmans to the town of Patna, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 85°. 


Badr hat, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 87°................ eylse yoo Arab. Hind. 


“Badr’s market.” Badr, full moon, used as a man’s name. 


Badrinath, in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°............ wb Sy Hind. 
“Badri, the Lord.” Badri is a personal name frequently used for Bréhmans; nath, 
lord, is generally employed in names as epitheton of respect. 
The signification of Badri jujube (Zizyphus jujuba, or scandens) As. Res., Vol. XVI, 


p. 209, seems to have no connection with this name. 
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Badshahnagar, in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 80°........... ys sLiol, Pers. Hind. 


“King’s town.” Badshah, the well-known oriental denomination for king, also written 
Padshah and Péadishah. 


Anal. Badshah-pir, in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, Long. 74°. 
Baghpath, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°............. eis él Pers. Hind. 
“The garden-road.” | 


BagmA&ti, a river in Hindostan..................4.. alraat Sanskr. 
“The noiseful.” Wilford, in As. Res., Vol. XIV., p. 416. 


Bahadurganj, in Bandelkhaénd, Lat. 25°, Long. 81° ....... eS ole Pers. Hind. 
“Lord’s market.” Bahadur, lord, is often used in personal names. 


Anal. Bahadur-garh, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 76°; Bahadur- pdr, in Bandelkhand, 
Lat. 24°, Long. 78°; Bahadur-khél, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 70° (Khél, in Panjabi, 
signifies @ clan, a trtbe). 


Bahar, a province of Bengél... 2... 20... ee ee ee es ‘6 ye Hind. and Beng. 
From the Sanskrit Vihara, a monastery; this country abounded formerly with Buddhist 
monasteries. 
Bahvangai, in Nepal, Lat. 29°, Long. 81°...........-... pS oq Hina. 


“Village of the Bradhman’s.” Bahvan is a dialectical form for Brdhman. 


Baiganbari, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 90°. ........... sj hao Hind. 
“Eggplant-garden.” Baigan, eggplant (Solanum melongena). 
Anal. Baigan-gad, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 87°. 

Baisvara, @ district of Audh . 2.2. ee IS, yaad Hind, 
“The country of the Bais, or Rajputs.” 


Baizapur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 74° ............ ee Laas Arab. Hind. 
“White, or clean town.” 


Bakigarh, or Bakig&rh, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 85°... . ais il Arab. Hind. 


“Baki’s fort.” Baki, in Bengali Baki, firm, immortal, probably part of a personal name, 
as met with in Mohammad Baki. 


Bakirganj, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 90°.............. es yols Arab. Hind. 
“Bakir’s market.” Bakir, great, a proper name. 


Bakshigdn j, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 88°............. es 32 Pers. Hind. 


“Colonel’s, or pay-master’s market.” 
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Bala Ghat, the high land extending along the west-side of the 
Rastern: Ghaten choice dchee eee eae see aes 2S YL Hind. 


“Above the Ghat.” 
Compare Payin Ghat. 

Balasor, or Baléser, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 86°. . . qa Sanskr. (pt Hind.) 
“The strong lord.” Bala, mighty, strong; isvara, Lord. 


Baldéo, or Baldéb, in Hindostén, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°........ y2O4) Hind. or Beng. 


“The strong God,” or “the mighty God.” The former is the Hindostani, the latter 
the Bengali form for the Sanskrit Baladéva, a surname of Rama, the celebrated national 
hero and seventh incarnation of Vishnu. 


Balkishen, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 87° .............. ht chy Hind. or Beng. 
“The mighty Krishna.” 


Balrampur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 86°............. wm el) vy Hind. or Beng. 
“Balram’s town.” Balarama, the mighty Rama, a surname of Rama. 
Bamhanh§&ti, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 86°; the same name 
also: Lat. 27°, Long. 82°; Lat. 28°, Long. 82° ......... so eel Hind. 
“The Bradhman’s market.” 


Bangait, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88° ..............6.. pls wp Hind. or Beng. 


“Forest village.” 


Anal. Bangong, in Orissa, Lat. 22°, Long. 84°; the same word, but dialectically modified. 
Ban-hat, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 87°. 


Barag4ii, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°. ..............0404 pS IS Hind. 


“Great village.” The same name in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°; Lat. 28°, Long. 80°, &c. 
Anal. Bara-gong, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 84°; Bara-ptra, in Hindostén, Lat. 29°, 


Long. 78°. 
Bara Lacha, properly Bara Latse, a pass leading from ‘< 
Lahél to Lad&k, Lat. 32°, Long. 77° .......... (... Q] "x la-rtse) Tib. 


“The crest of the cross-roads.” Bara is the Lahdél-Tibetan word for cross-road: 
the name refers to the roads to Shigri, Spiti, Kardong, and Ladak, which meet here. In 
Tibetan proper we could find no word like “Bara,” either in use amongst the natives or 
in the dictionaries. 

Lacha seems to be used here as a dialectical substitution for La-tse, the crest or top 
of a pass. Some few of the men we heard mention this name pronounced it Bara Latse, and 
those who knew to write invariably wrote it Latse. 
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Barbespur, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 81° .............. God. Hind. 
“The industrious village.” Barbes in the God language, active, industrious. 


There are several villages of this name in the environs of Amarkantak and Ramgarh, the 
names being given in allusion to the exceptional occurrence of such villages, the habits of 
this tribe being in general nomadic and not inclined to form settlements. 


Bardvan, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 87°.............020-. lope Hind. 


“The prospering. It is derived from the Sanskr. agaia varddhamina, happy, pro- 
spering, an epithet of Vishnu (and also the name of a famous teacher). 


Barhampur, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88°..............- Qn Py Hind. 


“Brahma’s town.’ Barham is the Hindostani form for the Sanskrit Brahma. Also 
in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 84°. 


Anal. Barhamputra, Brahma’s son; sce Brahmapitra. 


Bari Dudb, in the Panjab eGR RL ae 0 a ea Se ree ee ak Ge, et wlio (sy Pers. 


“Country lying between the two rivers Bids and Ravi.” The Dudbs, countries 
between two rivers, in the Panjab, receive their names from the initial parts of the names 
of the two rivers by which they are bordered. In this case the rivers are the Bids and 
Ravi. 

Engl. Hind., or 
Arab. Hind. 

“Barrack town,’ or “The town of blessing.” ‘This name now contains the English 
word barrack; but the spelling on native maps coincides with the Arabic word signifying 
blessing. In the Panjab a name exactly analogous is Mubasakpur, which see below. 

As examples of English-Hind. words I may quote Abbotabad, Captaingdnj, Ellengan), 
Frazerpét, Prinseppur, &c. 


Barrackpur, or Barakpur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°... y92 JL 


Basantpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81° .............. 2 iw Hind. 
“Spring (vernal)-town.” 
Anal. Basant-ganj, Lat. 26°, Long. 81°. 

Basghat, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 84° ............ el gS Gusls Hind. 
“The bamboo-ford, or pass.” 

Basirhat, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88° .............- else yasag Arab. Hind. 
“Basir’s market.” Basir, seeing, wise, used as a proper name. 

Begamga4nj, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 91°............-. es pXa2 Pers. 
“Queen's market.” 


Anal. Begam-abad, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. 
Behut, see J hilum. 
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Bellari, or Ballari, in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 76° ........ aqaret (Hind.) Sanskr. 
From an ancient Indian dynasty, named the Balahidra. 


Belut Tagh, or Bolortagh, a mountain-range in 
TUOPRIS AN: 3.5.29 ooh oh. hoe eee ee oe (gle) glo eds Tork. 


“The cloudy mountain.” On European maps frequently spelt Bolor, or Belur. 
Benares, Vanaras, or Bandres, in Hindostan, 
Lat. 25°, Long. 82° ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee a ee uw ylis Hind. 


“In possession of the best water.” The Sanskrit name is Varanasi. In ancient times 
this city was called Kasi, g. v. 


Bengal, se Vanga-désa. 
Berar, a province of Central India ................... Hind. 


This name, as well as Bider, a town in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 77°, are abbreviations of 
the name Vidarbha. Lassen, Vol. IV., p. 38. 


Bétva, a river in Bandelkhind ...............-...02-05 I4ia9 Hind. 
“Full of withies.” From the Sanskrit Vetravati. Wilford, in As. Res., Vol. X1V., p. 408. 
Bhagirathi, or Bhagrathi, a river in Garhval ....... TTT Tey Sanskr. 
“Daughter of king Bhagiratha.”’ 
Bhagvangola, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88°......... MWTATATI CT Sanskr. 
“God's granary.” ¥,S ole Hind. 
Bhagvan, properly Bhagavant, respectable, adorable, a name of Vishnu or (rod in general; 
géla, granary. 


Anal. Bhagvan- pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 85°; in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 77°; 
Bhagvan-garh, in Rajvaéra, Lat. 26°, Long. 76°; Bhagvan-talau (taldu, pool, lake), a 
village in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°. 

Bharatpitr, in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long.77°............. I My Hind. 

“Bhérata’s town.” Bharata, one of the most ancient kings of India. 


Anal. Bharat-ganj, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; the same name in Lat. 25°, Long. 85°. 
In Sanskrit Bharatavarsha, Bhédrata’s land, is even one of the ancient names for India in 
general. 


Bhaulpiar, the capital of the Daudpittras, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, 
DONE 6 2.64:65.4 See ee eee ee eee ee ye Jylge Hind. 
“Bahdval’s town.” Bahaval was a khan of the Daudputras. 

Bhavaniganj, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88° .......... es olee Hind. 
“Bhavdnis market.” Bhavani is Siva’s consort. 
Anal. Bhavani-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 86°, and in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 73°. 
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Bhima, a river in the Dékhan, an affluent of the Krishna....... war Sanskr. 


“The dreadful,” also a name of Siva. 


Bhoirob, a river in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 88°............ Beng. 


“The dreadful.” Bhéairava, the dreadful, is in Sanskrit a name of Siva. Here, as is 
usual in Bengali, it is transformed into Bhoirob, the Bengali changing the Sanskrit: “a” into 
“0,” and “wv” into “bd.” 


Bider, see Berar. 


Bhopal, or Bhupalpur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 77° . . . (92) Jloggs Hind. 


“King, or “King’s town.” Bhup&l, governing the country (king), from bhu, earth: 
pal, protecting, governing. 


Bhutan, a native territory in the Eastern Himalaya under the 
government of the Dharma Raja Lama................. ty Sanskr. 


V 
Bhut, from the root phod ............. 0.000 ee eee ai Tib. 


“End of Tibet.” Properly Bhot-ant; Bhot, Tet; anta, end. 


In this form, though more or less modified, the name has been received into Indian and 
European literature. The spelling is a modification of the Tibetan word phod, to be able, 
to dare, which, in the softer form, Bod, is still in use amongst the natives for Tfbet 
Proper: see “Tibet.” B. Hamilton, “Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul,” p. 8, mentions the 
word Médra as the name used in ancient Hindu writings for Bhutan. 


Biarza, mountains in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°. ........... Balti. 
“Grass mountains.” Bi&r, mountain; za, or 204, grass. 


The Kashmiri travellers call this region, embracing also extensive plateaux, De vasai, or 
Deosai. 


Bias, a river in the Panjab ......... 0.0... 2c eee ee eee y-lay Hind. 


“The unfettered river.” Corrupted from the Sanskrit Vipdsa, or Vydsa (@{yTS), 
pervading. | 


The Greek name “Hyphasis,” given to this river and to the Satlej, of which it is an 
- affluent, can also be referred to Vipasa. 


Bihisht, hot springs in Kulu, Lat. 32°, Long. 77°............ cadgy Pers. 


“ Paradise.” This rather surprising denomination was referred by the natives whom we 
asked to the fact that the vegetation was very luxuriant and remained undisturbed by the 
variation in the seasons. 
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Bijaindgaram, in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 76° ...... TAAITTAL Sanskr., Hind. 

“The town of victory.” Bijai, corrupted from the Sanskrit vijaya, victory. 

Anal. Bijai-puir, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; Bija-putr, in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, 
Long. 75°, and in Gujrdt, Lat. 23°, Long. 72°; Biji-garh, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 83°; 
Biji-puar, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 77°. 

Bilaspur, in Simla, Lat. 31°, Long. 77°. ............4.4. nr yes Hind. 

“Town of joy or splendour.” 

Birbhum, in-Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 87° ............... exe? yt? Hind. 

“The country of heroes.” From the Sanskrit Virabhimi. 

Anal. Birsingh-pur, the town of the hero-lion, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 81°, and in 
Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°; Birkdt, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 83°; Bir-ndgar, 
in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 86°. 

Bishanpur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 87° .............. 272 erty Beng. 

“Vishnu’s town.” Bishan is a dialectical modification of Vishnu. 

Bishnath, or Bishvanath, in Assim, Lat. 26°, Long. 93° .. giligdy Beng. 
“The Lord of the Universe.” TAMATY Sanskr. 
From the Sanskrit Visvandtha, a name of Siva; visva, all; natha, Lord. 

Boloram, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 79° .............-.. elds Beng. 

“The strong Rama.” Bengali form for the Sanskrit Bala-rama, an incarnation of Vishnu: 
compare Balram pur. | 

Bombay, in the Konkan, Lat. 19°, Long. 72°. 

There is a European and a Mahratti explanation for this name. The European 


“The fine harbour,” is referred to the Portuguese “Bombahia,” a name said to have 
been adopted by the first Portuguese governor of this island. 
But there is also a native derivation, which is chiefly based on the circumstance of the 
natives calling it Mimbai, or Bimbai, and pretending it to be a native name in honour 
of the Mahratti goddess Mimbai, to whom a large temple is here dedicated. 


Borhanpur, in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 76°............. + 92 yoy Arab. Hind. 


“Borhdan’s town.” Borhan, proof, part of a personal name, as for instance in Borhan- 
ud-din, proof of faith. 


Vv 
Braggo, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°... 2.6.2.0... nay ‘ay brag-sgo Tib. 


“Gate of the rocks.” Brag, rock, sgo, door, gate, entrance. Rather more usual is the 
pronunciation of br as d, as kept up in Milum (in Upper Kaméon), where the name for 
rock is dag. 


Il. : 23 
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Brahmakund, in Brahmapitra, above Assam, Lat. 27°, Long. 96° TARTS Sanskr. 


“Bréhma’s pool.” Kund is a hydrographical term very often used for designating deep 
back-waters, such as are formed in the curves of the large rivers; it 1s perhaps best trans- 
lated by river pool; the word is also occasionally used for (natural) reservoirs of water, for 
wells, and springs. 

The Brahmakund to the north-east of Sadia is a quiet, lateral pool of the Brahmapitra, 
situated within the lower spurs of the mountainous part of its river system and followed 
by a narrow defile with rapids. . 

It is a most sacred place to the Hindus, and is not unfrequently found to be considered 
in India in general as the source of the river, although the Assamese never fail to 
distinguish them. 

Other names for the Brahmakind, also mentioned by Wilson, in As. Res. Vol. XVII, 
p. 354, are: Deo-pani, God’s water, and Prabhu-kuthar, Parasuradma’s axe. The latter 
refers to the well-marked traces of the cutting of the rocks (by erosion). 


Brahmaputtra, a river in Assim TAT li2 Py Sanskr., Hind 
: sink.” 8 Gh seca ges Ae de as re fp is 


“Brdhma’s son.” Other names of this river are: Gabhdsti, Hrddana, Lohit (g. v.), 
Talu-ka, Ziay6-chhu; compare also Dihéng and Tsangbochua. 

Brahmapittra, the sacred Hindu name, is used for this river in general only as far 
north as to the Brahmakind; along the upper course of this stream the Abors call it 
Ssiang, the Mishmis and Sinh-phos give it the name Talu-ka; the Tibetans call it 
Zayo-chhu after the district Zayé through which it flows. (Compare Vol. II., p. 97). Ka is 
the Sinh-pho word for river; the Mishmi word is Thi (the Kamti is Nam). 

In the Sanskrit literature many a name is found connected with the large Indian rivers 
in such a form that it often becomes difficult to decide whether it is an epithet only or 
whether it was used as a name. Compare Wilford, As. Res., Vol. VIL, pp. 424 and 444. As 
such I mention for the Brahmapitra Gabhasti, the sun, the ray of light. It is perhaps an 
allusion to the resplending line of water, with which the river is seen to bisect the valley 
of Assam. Another name of this kind is: Hradana, from Hrada, luke; referring to the 
breadth of the river. 


. Vv 
Brog, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75° ............02-- aE *brog. Tib. 


“Sommer village.” Literally the meaning of the word is wilderness, isolated house, in 
contradistinction to the villages permanently inhabited and surrounded by cultivated grounds. 


Biichi Ganga, a river in Nepal ............-.---. XS siz? Nepal. 


“Old river.” 


Bulandshdh&r, in Hindostaén, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°......... re AALS Pers. 
“The great (properly high) town.” 
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Bullatgamme, a coffee district in Ceylon...............  Singhalese. 
“Betel-village.” 
Bum, a mountain in the Sinh-pho territory, Lat. 28°, Long. 95°... . Sinh-pho. 


“The mountain.” It is the name of a prominent pointed peak in the lower ranges near 
Sddia; the name is also very frequently met with in composition. In the language of the 
Mishmis, who live in the neighbourhood, the word for mountain is thaya. 


Calcutta, se Kalkatta. 


Cevlone Sitmhala x4 «244-440 eke eee ee es oes fies Sanskr. 


“Tsland of the lions.” The word lions being generally understood as an epithet of King 
Vijaya’s companions. 
Other names of the island are: Lanka and Tamrap§4ni, g. v. 


Chadartash, a halting-place in the Karakorim range, Lat. 36°, 
ONG 706 ke oe ha Be ie Se eh A eoe SUS we See Se yl po Turk. 


“Tent stone.” This place has its name from a large rock, which is hollow on one side 
and is occasionally used as shelter by travellers. 


Chagzam, in Gnari Khorsum, Lat. 31°, Long. 79°. Baya" 5a Ichags-zam. Tib. 


“Tron bridge.’ Lchags, iron; zam, bridge. 


The Hunia name of the larger bridge near Tholing. 


VV 
Chamalhari, a peak in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, Long. 89° Eraary jo-mo-lha-ri. Tib. 


“The mistress and the Lord’s mountain.” Jo-mo, mistress, lady; it is here equi- 
valent to d6lma (sgrol-ma), in Sanskrit Tara; dialectically it is also pronounced chémo 
or chama; lha, god, lord; ri, mountain. 

It is most remarkable and characteristic that this sacred mountain, which is the highest 
‘in Bhutan (attaining an elevation of 23,944 ft.), has a name of quite the same meaning as 
Gaurisdnkar, the highest mountain in Nepal (attaining an elevation of 29,002 ft.), though 
they are more than two hundred miles distant one from the other. I was the more surprised 
to find this coincidence when elaborating the etymological remarks I had collected, since 
I had obtained the explanation of Chamalhari in 1855 in Sikkim and Bhutan, and that of 
Gaurisinkar in 1857 in Nepdal, the recollection of the former having disappeared for the 
time from my memory after two years hard and various work. 

Chama corresponds here to Gauri, Lha to Siva or Sdnkar; but to the Bhitia name the 
word mountain (ri) is still added. Compare the word Gaurisankar. 

The Lépcha name for Chamalhéri has also the same meaning as the Tibetan name; it is 
Rimiet-rim-sachu, as told me by Chibu Lama. 


23 * 
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Jomo (Chémo, Chama) not unfrequently occurs also in North-Eastern Tibet in names of 
mountains, as Chomogankar (jo-mogangs dkar), the mistress’s white ice; or as a specimen 
of minor elevation, Chomonagri (jo-mo nags ri), the mistress’s woody mountain. These two 
examples were kindly communicated to me as analoga by Mr. A. Schiefner of St. Peters- 


burg. 
Champaputr, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 89° .............. ) gloom Hind. 
“Champa-town.” Champa, name of a tree, Michelia champaka. 
Chand, in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 79° ........ 2.2.02... ee eee il= Hind. 
“Moon.” 


Anal. Chandar, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 87°; chandra being moon in Sanskrit. 
Chandargh&t, in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 81°; Chandragiri, in the Karnatik, Lat. 13°, 
Long. 79°. Also a pass on the road from the plains to Kathmandu, Lat. 27°, Long. 85°, has 
this name. 


Chandarkotidurg, in Maissir, Lat. 14°, Long. 75°... . Syo So yim Hind. 

“The castle of the moon’s horn.” Ké6ti, the curved end, the horn when combined 
with moon, may be considered here as an emphatical epithet referring to the form of the 
rock on which the castle is built. 

On the maps of the Madras Presidency it is generally spelt Chundergootydroog. 

Anal. Chandar-koti- patnam, in Maisstr, Lat. 16°, Long. 78°. 

Chandarnagar, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°........... yes price Hind. 

“Moon-town.” The French custom of putting the accent on the last syllable causes the word 
to be generally pronounced by the European population as Chandernagér; but neither the 
accentuation of the natives nor the indigenous mode of writing it coincide with this pro- 
nunciation. 

Anal. Chandar-pur, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 83°; Chand-n&gar, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, 
Long. 78°, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 83°; Chénd-pur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 78°, in 
Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90°, in Hindostén, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 


Chandrabhaga, a river in the Western Himalaya; see Suryabhaga Sl gs die Hind. 
“The portion of the moon.” Also a mountain range in Lahdél and Kishtvar bears this 
name. 


Chandunangi,a mountain in Sikkim, Lat. 27°, Long. 88°. 
c 
Z “La v ay btsan-’bru-nang-rgyas. Tib. 
a 


“The powerful vexed (subdued) by the esoteric symbol.” Btsan, strong, se- 
cure, firm, powerful; "bru, a gratin, a corn, or to pick, to dig, to vex; nang, intrinsic, or 
esoteric, orthodox, a Buddhist, the morning; rgya, a seal, token, symbol; “s” is the sign of 
the instrumental case. 
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Though Chibu Lama gave me the spelling as written above as the only correct one, 
he at the same time told me a great variety of the meaning of its component parts, and 
the stories current about this mountain; he knew neither to find a proper reference of the 
words to the legends nor a satisfactory combination of elements. However, when after much 
hesitation on my part I finally proposed him to render the name as above, he coincided 
with me at last in considering this interpretation as quite congenial with Buddhist Hima- 
layan terminology. It may have originated from the supposition that the country had been 
relieved from a mischievous spirit by the priests who first taught there Buddhism. The pro- 
nunciation of the syllable “tsa” as “cha” we found very frequent in many Tibetan dialects. 


Chaturangapatnam (or Sadranpatnam, Sadras), 


in the Karnatik, Lat. 13°, Long. 80°............. WA AM Sanskr. 
“The town with four quarters.” 
Chaturgrama, in Ceylon, Lat. 6°, Long. 81° ............ aqUTa Sanaa 


“Four villages.” This is also the ancient name of Chittagéng (gq. v.). 


Chaudapukhri, in Orfssa, Lat. 20°, Long. 86° ........ Sy lS9m Hind. 


“(Having) fourteen lakes.” 


Chénahat, in Lower Assim, Lat. 27°, Long. 92° .......... gle Lue Hind. 


“Millet-market.” Chéna, panicum italicum. 


Chinab, a river in the Panjab... 2... .. 20... 0.2.00. eee ees wlin Pers. 


“Water-collecting.” I consider it as most probably derived from the Persian words 
chinfden, ¢o collect, and ab, water or river. The former part of this word, however, 18 
also the Persian and Hindostani name for China; but the meaning: “Water or river 
(coming) from China” could only be attributed to a geographical mistake, Lahdl being taken 
as a part of Tibet. 


Chiner Peak, in Kaméon, Lat. 29°, Long. 79° ............ Hind. 
Chiner originally is pass; in this case it can be but referred to a small indentation on its 
upper parts. 
Chinnapatnam, in the Karnatik, Lat. 13°, Long. 80°....... wits Lim Tam., Hind. 


“Small town.” This is an ancient name of Madras. 
Anal. Chinna Salem, little Sdlem. 
Chittagéng, in Arrakdn, Lat. 22°, Long. 90°............. G&S Lip Hina. 
“The four villages.” In Sanskrit it was named Chatur-grdma, and the name given 
above is properly the Bengali form. (Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I.) Colonel Phayre (Account of 
Arrakan) calls it Tset-ta-goung, and pronounces the name to be Bérmese, without, how- 


ever, giving any details. J. A. B. 1841, II., 689. 
By the Mussalmans it is called Islam-abad, or the City of Islam (the true faith). 
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Chittiir, in the Karndtik, Lat. 13°, Long. 79°........ Sa eee 6 p> Tam. 
“The little (town).” From chirru, or chittu, small, little. 


The same name with or without the apposition of Garh is also met with in Lat. 24°, Long. 74°. 
Anal. Chittapét, in the Karnatik, the little village, Lat. 12°, Long. 79°. 


Choltri, a name frequent in Southern India.............. Tam. 


“An inn, a rest-house.” In the Tinnevélli district we found five between Lat. 8°, Long. 77° 
and Lat. 9°, Long. 78°. 


Chom Lan, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 76° ....... Salas) chhom-lam Tib. 


“The robbers road.” Chhom a robber, plunderer; lam, a way, a road. 
It is a halting place between Burze and the small lake Sar Séngri. The name has reference 
to the circumstance that the road was frequently used by plunderers for going to Shingo. 
Lam is found occasionally used in very unexpected combinations for geographical names. 
As an instance I mention Paksi lamnor in Rupchu, Paksi has lost the way. Paksi is a 
proper name; nor, to err, to miss. It is the name of a very elevated pasture-ground to 
the north of the Tsomoriri lake, Lat. 32°, Long. 78°. 


ae ; V 
Chéngsa, or Niti, in Girhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° MSA's! gchong-sa_Tib. 


“Land of narrow passages.’ This is the Tibetan name in use for Niti, but we found it 
nowhere marked in the maps. 


The meaning of the name gchong, or, if not abbreviated, gchong-rong, a narrow 


passage, a defile; sa, sotl, land, can very well be referred to the deep erosions characteristic 
to this part of Tibet. 


Adolphe also mentions having been once told that chong meant a kind of grain, but 
Tibetan dictionaries give neither for chong, zong, tsong, dzong, nor the corresponding 
aspirated words, meanings which could be referred to grain. 


Chubrag, in Pangkoéng, Lat. 34°, Long. 78........ Pe chhu-brag_ Tib. 
. : ‘NS | eee 


“Water (spring) rock.” Chhu, water; brag, rock. 
Name of a hot spring a little above Pangpoche. 


Chudangmo, in Kamaon, Lat. 30°, Long. 80° RMT chhu-grang-mo_Tib. 


“The cold water.” Chhu, water; grang-mo, cold. 
Name of a spring north of Kyingphur, gq. v. 


Chuharva, a river in Gnéri Khérsum, Lat. 31°, 
DONG 10 tip ete ee Se a et Bhs ae &' ming chhu-nga-ro-ba _Tib. 


“The roaring water.” Chuharva is the dialectical form of the word given in the full 
transliteration, in which chhu is wafer; nga-ro-ba, an abbreviation of ngaro-chan-ba, 
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roaring; but chan, which means full of, filled with, is often omitted. As an analogous 
case we may mention lan and lan-chan, humid and full of humidtty. 

The name refers to a small glacier-stream, a lateral affluent of the Mangnang river; 
its junction is near Mangyu, g. v. 


Chumig Marpo, in Lahdl, Lat. 32°, s s 
“"ONGE TT? 2x bb era & oe a oe agy" "2! chhu-mig dmar-po Tib. 
a 
“The red spring.” Chhu-mig, spring; dmar-po, red. 
The name has reference to deposits of oxyd of iron. 
Chunar, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82° ................ Hind. 


“The foot of the mountains.” In Sanskrit this place is called Charandagiri, or 
Charanadri. Wilford, As. Res., Vol. IV., p. 459, considers Chunir to be a modification 
of this Sanskrit name, but the form of the composition being properly mountains of the 
foot, makes this interpretation rather improbable. 


Chiru, se Tsomognalari. 


Churitlba, in Gnari Khérsum, Lat. 31°, Long. 80° & XAQWD chhu-rul-ba  Tib. 
™) 

“Putrid water.” Chhu, water; rul-ba, putrid. 

The Bhitias of Milum call it Mani pani, in reference to the numerous chortens and their 


sacred inscriptions (om mani pddme hum) at the entrance of the valley. 


Chushul, in Pangkdng, Lat. 38°, Long. 78° ....... Be chhu-shul  Tib. 


~S 
“The water tracks.” Chhu, water; shul, track. 


A very characteristic name, referred to the empty river beds, so very numerous in the en- 
virons of the Tsomognalari salt-lake. 


Dagkar, a mountain in Ripchu, Lat. 33°, Long. 78° na"4 brag-dkar Tib. 
“A white rock.” Brag, a rock; dkar, white. 


Dahigati, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 75° ............. pl (gO Hind. 
“Milk-village.” Milk in Hindosténi dudh, in Sanskrit ddd hi. 

Daibung, a mountain in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 85° .......... Kiga20 Hind. 
“Destroying of pity.” Properly Dayabhanga, so called from the severity of the ascent. 


Dala, a mountain south of Samyé, on the route from Tavang (Tauong) to Lhassa. 


“Pass of rocks.” Brag, a rock; la, pass. Ray" brag-la Tib. 


f 
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Damé4n, a country on the western border of the Indus river ..... wlolo Hind. 


“The frontier.” This name is also given to a town in the Kénkan, Lat. 20°, Long. 72°. 


Anal. Daman-ganga, a frontier-river in the Kénkan, Lat. 20°, Long. 72°; Daman-gat, in 
the Dékhan, Lat. 20°, Long. 78°. 


Damédar, a river in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 86° ...-.. alTayet Sanskr. pogeto Hind. 


“With a rope around the body.” A surname of Krishna. 
The name refers to the endeavours of his foster mother, Yasdédha, to keep him, when a child 
in confinement by the folds of a rope. Wilson, Sanskrit Dictionary. 


Dapsang, in Nubra, Lat. 35°, Long. 77° ...... ——e brda-bsangs Tib. 


Literally “The purified sign,” the meaning of which was explained to us to be “the brilltsant, 
the sublime apparition;” viz: bdra, sign, signal; bsangs, purified. 
It is by far the most prominent object on the Yarkand road; and, as the most recent 
surveys have shown, it is a rival in height of Kanchinjinga, and is inferior in that respect 
only to Gaurisinkar. The Dapsang peak attains a height of 28,278 ft. 


Darandagar, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 78° ...........-. pablo Pers. Hind. 


“Darius town.” Dara is the New-Persian name of Darius. 
Anal. Dara-ganj, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 81°; Dara-pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, 
Long. 73°; Dara-ptram, in the Karnatik, Lat. 10°, Long. 77°. 


‘ 


oN 
Darjiling, in Sikkim, Lat. 27°, Long. 88° wgw dar-rgyas-gling Tib. 


“The far-diffused island (of meditation).” Dar, diffused, propagated; rgyas, 
far, extensive, large; gling, land, region, also equivalent to the Sanskrit dvipa, a continent 
surrounded by a circumambient ocean, an island. 

I have followed in this interpretation the spelling used in religious books, although, 
to be complete, the word given above should be preceded by Sam (sam), meaning 
thought, meditation. The name had decidedly been given originally to the Buddhist 
monastery erected there, and was transferred only later to the native settlement, and now 
even to the European sanitarium. | 

Another interpretation I had heard connected it with Dorje (rdorge) as place of the 
Dorje, the sceptre of Buddhist priesthood. The interpretation I find also to be followed by 
Csoma, when he calls it “the holy spot.” Smoult, Guide to Darjiling, Calc. 1843, p. 14; but 
the Tibetan orthography does not agree with this translation. Though in Sikkim the Tibetan 
ig not the native language, it is one of the consequences of the introduction of the Buddhist 
faith, that by Tibetan Lamas many of the principal places have Tibetan and not Lépcha 
names. 


Darya-abad, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81°............. OL Lyo Pers. 


“Darya’s town.” Darya, ocean, river, is also frequently found as part of personal 
names. 
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Anal. Darya-putr, in Berar, Lat. 20°, Long. 77°, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°; Darya- 
khan, in Hindostan, Lat. 31°, Long. 72°. Deriau, a dialectical modification of Darya, we 
very frequently found connected in Turkistan with the names of rivers; there it signitied 
only river. 


Darveshabad, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 80° ........... oL! Ue9)o Hind. 


“Town of the darveshes” (dervishes), religious mendicants. 


Dasg ai, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 87°...........--004. plS wo Hind. 
“Ten villages.” 
Anal. Das-nagar, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91°; Das-para, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90°; 
Das-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 87°. 

Daudputra, a tribe inhabiting the southern banks of the Satlej I 392 Ogglo Arab. Hind. 
“David’s sons.” Davud, or Daud, David. : 
Anal. Daud Khél (khél, clan), in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 71°; Daud-nagar, in Bandel- 

khand, Lat. 25°, Long. 84°; Daud-pur, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 83°, in Audh, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 81°. 
Daulatabad, in Kandésh, Lat. 20°, Long. 75° ........... olf uaJyo Arab. Pers. 


“Daulat’s town, or town of wealth.” Daiulat, riches, wealth, is also used as part 
of a proper name. 

Anal. Daulat-ginj, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 88°; Daulat-gdrh, in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, 
Long. 74°; Daulat-pur, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 76°, in Sindh, Lat. 26°, Long. 68°, in 
Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 78°, &.; Daulat-vala (vala, vellage, town), in the Panjab, 
Lat. 31°, Long. 70°. 


Debgram, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 88°................ caaTa (Sanskr.) Beng. 
“God’s village.” 
Déhli, or Dilli, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77° ...... glo OF Ad Pers. 
“The threshold (of Hindostan?)” : : 
I could not obtain any satisfactory details concerning the origin of this name. 
Dékhan, or Dakhin, a province of India. ..............- eFO Hind. 


“Southern,” from the Sanskrit afeyat dikshina. About the former use of this name see 
. Sir Erskine Perry, Bombay Br. As. Soc. 1853, p. 289; Col. Sykes, Phil. Transactions, and 
Klaproth, Foe Koue Ki, English translation, p. 319. 


Demir Tash, a mountain in Turkistaén, Lat. 36°, Long. 78°... (lb yee. Turk. 


“Tron stone.” The natives referred this name to the hardness of the rock, a volcanic trap, 
the first we met, 6 degrees of latitude to the north of India. 


II. ; 24 


186 DENJONG—DHANRAU. 


Denjong is the Lépcha name of Sikkim, but I could not get any explanation for it. 


Deogarh, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 84° .........6....6. as yo Hind. 
“Gods fort.” The same name in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 86°, and in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 78°. 


Anal. Deo-gai, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 88°; Deo-gong, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 75°; 
Deo-preadg, in Kamaon, Lat. 31°, Long. 78°. 


Deopani, se Brahmakund. 


Deosai, se Biarza. 


Déra, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 81° .................. 120 Hind. 
“A dwelling, a tent, an encampment.” This name is very often used for designating 
halting places and encamping grounds along routes through uninhabited countries. 
Déra Din Panah, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 70°... slg wpe Iy30 Hind. Pers. 
“Din Panah’s encampment.” Din-panah, refuge of faith, a personal name. 


Anal. Déra Fatih Khan—the encampment of Khan Fatih, the victorious, in the Panjab, 
Lat. 31°, Long. 70°; Déra Ghazi Khan—the encampment of Khan Ghazi, the champion 
of the faith, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 70°; Déra Isméel Khan, Khan Ismael’s en- 
campment, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 71°. 
Dérajat, in the Panjab .... 2.0.2.0... 0c c eee eee. wilety2> arab tonuinat 
“The three Déras.” The country on the western bank of the Indus river in which the 
three Déras, Fatih Khan, Ghazi Khan, and Ismael Khan are situated. 
Devanganj, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 89°........... ei wylygo Arab. Hind. 
“Minister’s market.” 


Devapur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, Long. 76°.............. on l520 Hind. 


“God’s town.” 


Devik6dt, in Rajvdéra, Lat. 26°, Long. 71°............-- Eg (5920 Hind. 
“Dévi’s fort.” Dévi, generally goddess, and especially Durga, the consort of Siva. 
Anal. Devi-kotta, in the Karnatik, Lat. 11°, Long. 79°; Devi-pdtnam, in the Karnatik, 
Lat. 9°, Long. 79°, Lat. 11°, Long. 79°. 
Dhaka (generally Dacca), in Benga), Lat. 23°, Long.90° ....... Beng. 


“The hidden goddess.” 1450 years ago a statue of Darga was found here, and the 
finder erected on the spot a temple, around which by-and-by the town grew up. This legend 
is contained in the Calcutta Directory of 1856, part X., p. 36. 


Dhanrau, a halting-place in Garhvdl, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° :.... 3!) gp Hind. 
“The king of wealth.” | . 


DHARAMPUR — DIGARCHI. 187 


Dharampur, in Upper Assim, Lat. 26°, Long. 93°......... 7 pye> Hind. 
“Dharam’s town, or the town of justice.” Dharam, Sanskrit dharma, justice, is 
frequently used in proper names, and is especially a surname of Yama, god of the Orkus. 
Anal. Dharam-puri, in the Déekhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 74°, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 75°. 
Dharamsala, in Nepal, Lat. 29°, Long. 81°............. YL Pye Hind. 
“House of Justice.” 
The same name in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 69°, and in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 74°. 
This denomination is also frequently used for the public buildings serving as dak bangalos, or 
rest-houses for travellers. 
Dharam Singhka Kila, in the Panjab, Lat.31°, Long.73° als 6 efi. x20 Hind. Arab. 
“Dharam Singh’s Castle.” Dharam Singh, Lion of justice, a man’s name; ka, pos- 
sessive suffix; kila, castle. 
Dhavalagiri, a mountain in Nepal, Lat. 29°, Long. 82°... .. waerttt Sanskr. 


“The white mountain.” 


Dholpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 78.............. om JO Hind. 


“White town.” Dhol is a contraction for dhavala as Gangétri for Gangavatari, &c. 


Di is the first syllable in many of the river names in Upper Assém, such as Dibéng, Dibru, .Digaru, 
Dihing, Dihéng (= Tsangbocht, not Brahmapitra), &c. It is not a Tibetan word, but means 
water, or river, in the language of the tribes near Sddhia; I could not, however, obtain any 
explanation of the etymology of the second component part of these river names. 


Diamar, se Nanga Parbit. 
Dibrugarh, in Upper Assam, Lat. 26°, Long. 95°... ...... aS gre Hind. 


“The fort or settlement on the Dibru (river).” The Dfbru river is an affluent of 
the Brahmapttra, or Lohit. 


Digarchi, the capital of the province Tsang in a ‘ 
Eastern Tibet, Lat. 29°, Long. 89° ........ na," mS bzhi-ka-rtse  Tib. 


“The four housed (top?).” Bzhi, four; ka, column, pillar, metaphorically for house: 
rtse, the upper part, top of any thing. 

Mr. Hodgson (Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXV., p. 504) interpretes it as the four housed, 
and quotes the Nevari mode of spelling it, zhi-kha-chhen, as an additional instance of 
the family identity of Nevari and Tibetan. He remarks at the same time that “the Tibetan 
“ka, the generic sign for house, is represented in Nevari by kha, as tsen by chhen, 
“though khyim be now the commoner form for house in written Tibetan.” 

Compare Tashilhinpo. 
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188 DIHONG—DRANGKHAR. 


Dihong, se Tachog Khabab, and Tsangpo. 


Dilavargarh, in Rajvara, Lat. 24°, Long. 75°............ as 990 Pers. Hind. 


“Dildvar’s fort.” Dil-davar, heart-having, bold, a personal name. 


Dingarh, in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 71°............. ais epee Arab. Hind. 
“Town of faith.” 


Divarndgar, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91° ............. ys ylyze Hind. 
“Town with walls.” 
The same spelling may also be interpreted: 


“Divar’s town,” Divar being a genius loci, peculiar to Hindi mythology. 


Dodabétta, the highest peak of tropical India, in the Nilgiris, Lat. 11°, Long. 76°. 


“The great mountain.” So it is translated by Buchanan in his “Journey through 
Maisstr,” Vol. I., p. 181. Doda, great; bétta, mountain. 


Dogsum, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°... 2... .~. EI A}NI grog-gsum_ Tib. 


“The three rivulets.” Grog, rivulet; gsum, three. 

A little above the confluence of the two rivers a small brog or summer villuye is situated. 
It is characteristic of ‘Tibetan geographical terminology, that the word gsum, three, is very 
generally used in connection with the confluence of two rivers, the newly-formed one being 
reckoned the third. The Latin word trivium for the junction of two roads is somewhat 
analogous. 

Compare also Simdo and Simgal. 


Dolong Karpo, in Balti, Lat. 34°, 


Ons 10" ig... e Baas Sele doy 2 " 7m RIOMLE rdo-klong-dkar-po Tib. 


“The bank of the white rocks.” Rdo, stone; klong, a mass; dkar-po, white. 


It is a sand-bank in the Haénu Lingba river also covered with numerous blocks of whitish 
rocks. 


Drabirdésh, or Dravida-désa. eifages Sanskr. 


“Dravida-Country.” Dravida is in Sanskrit the general name for the tribes in Southern 
India, originally not speaking Sanskrit. 
Désa, desh, land, is frequently found as a component part of geographical names. 


Drangkhar (also pronounced Da ng khar), 
Lat. 32°, Long. 78° ................. a" AL drang-mkhar  Tib. 


“Steep (literally straight) fort.” Drang, upright, straight, vertical: mkhar, fort. 


DUAB—ELEPHANTA. . 189 


Duab, or Dodb, Lat. 25°, Long. 75°... 2.0.00. ee ee wlyo Pers. 
“(The country between) two streams.” A denomination frequently used in the 
Panjab. 
Dutbka, a river in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 79°. ............ L5  Hina. 


“The overwhelming.” 
Major Madden, who, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIL, p. 376, gives this explanation, connects 
this word with dubna, to sink, and dubvana, to cause to be sunk, in reference to the dif- 


ficulty experienced in crossing the river. 


Dudhgat, Lat. 20°, Long. 78°... 6... eee 3S 2050 Hind, 
“Milk-village.” 


Dulabari, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88° .............2.. sj Yyo Hind. 


“White field, or house.” Ditla is an abbreviation of the Sanskrit dhavala, white, as 
dhola in Dholagiri for Dhavalagiri g. v., Dholpur q. v., &e. 


XO 
Dungnyi, in Garbval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°. . . mz RJ gdung-gnyis Tib. 
a5 aI 


“The two families.” Gdung, beam, timber, family; gnyis, two. It is the Tibetan name 
of Mana and refers, as we were told, to an original settlement of two houses or families. 
Now the place is a large village, the highest in the Alaknanda valley. 


Durg, in Berér, Lat. 20°, Long. 81°... ..........--.-0008. Syo Hind. 
“Fort.” Particularly often met with in composed names. 
Anal. Durga-pur, in Bahar, Lat. 23°, Long. 86°, the fortified town, ergy. The name of 
Durga, Siva’s wife, would be spelt with a. 
Dvarka, or Dvaraka, also Dvarik, Lat. 22°, Long. 68°... . WYTeRT Sank: 


“The town with many doors.’ From dvara, door, or way, famous as Krishna’s 
capital. 


Elephanta, in the Konkan, Lat. 19°, Long. 72°. 

This name was given by the Portuguese to the island near Bombay celebrated for its caves and 
sculptures, because one of the most conspicuous of its artifices was a colossal elephant 
wrought in stone, but now all in ruins. By the natives it is named Gari-ptri, or the 
place of caves. “Life in Bombay,” 1852, p. 209. 


190 ELUR—FAZILKAKOT. 


Elir, in the northern Karnatik, Lat. 16°, Long. 81°, and Elur, or 
Elléra, in the Dékhan, Lat. 20°, Long. 75°. ......-..... yo! tt Tam. 


“Ellu’s (or El’s) town.” Raja El, or Ellu, was the founder of Ellir. Mallet, in As. 
Res., Vol. VI., p. 89. 


Etava, originally Atavi, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°. . WSay Sunskr. 


“Forest.” 


Faizabad, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°..............--. oltyaas Arab. Pers. 


“The abode of plenty, or Faiz’ town.” Faiz, plentiful, wealthy, is also used as 
part of personal names. 


Anal. Faiz-pur, in Kandésh, Lat. 21°, Long. 75°. 
Fakir-ka-koh, a village in Sindh, Lat. 26°, Long. 68°... .. 59S 6 yais Arab. Pers. 


“Kakir’s mountain.” 


Faridkét, in Sérhind, Lat. 30°, Long. 74° ...........4.. ag Ozys Arab. Hind. 
“Fdrid’s castle.” Farid, pearl, incomparable, a personal name. 
Anal. Farid-abad, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°; Farid-ganj, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, 
Long. 81°; Farid-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 89°; m Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°, &c. 
Farrukhabad, or Farrok habad, in Hindostan, Lat.27°, Long.79° ob! ey Arab. Pers. 
“Farrukh’s town.” Farrukh, happy, a personal name. 
Anal. Farrukh-nadgar, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. 
Fath-i-jang, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 72°.......... Si é Arab. Pers. 
“Victory in war.” Also used as in personal names. " 
Fatihabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78° ............ ob! ex Arab. Pers. 
“Town of victory, or Fatth’s town.” 
Anal. Fatih-ginj, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°; Fatih-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 79°, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 72°, &c. 
Fatuha, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 85° 2.2... 0.000002. 2 ee logis Arab. 
“Victories.” Arab. plural of fath, victory. 


Fazilkak6t, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 72°........ ey CS: ae 


with Hind. flexion. 
“Fazil’s fort.” Fazil, the excellent man, an Arabic name. 


Anal. Fazil-pur, in Sindh, Lat. 28°, Long. 69°, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 70°. 


FIROZABAD—-GANGOTRI.: 191 


Firozabad, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 77°........... OLS 59 45 Arab. Pers. 
“Firdz town, or Abode of prosperity.” Fir6z, prosperous, a personal name. 


Anal. Fer6z-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 27, Long. 77°, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°, Lat. 29°, Long. 77°, 
Lat. 29°, Long. 78°; in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 75°; Feréz Shah, in the Panjab, 
Lat. 30°, Long. 74°. : 


Gabhasti, a Sanskrit name for the Brahmapttra river, g. v. 


Galle,in Ceylon, Lat. 6°, Long. 80° ................ 04. Singhal. 
“Rock.” Also as a component part in many other Singhalese names, as in Tang-galle, 
gold-rock, Lat. 6°, Long. 81°, &c. 


Gain blir; a aiver in’ Malva: 2:26.044-% css de tees 22 OSes yaad Hind. 


“The deep (river).” The same river name in Rajvara. 


Gambhirgarh, in Kandésh, Lat. 20°, Long. 73° ......... SS paged Hind. 
Gambhira is concealed, secret, besides deep. The latter might be perhaps referred to a river 
near it or to ditches around it. 
Anal. Gambhirpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°. 


Gandharbgarh, in Malabar, Lat. 15°, Long. 74°....... a Wyo Hind. 
“The town of the Gandharbs.” The Gandharbs are demi-gods and the musicians in 


Indra’s heaven. Wilson, Sanskrit Dictionary. 


Ganéspur, in Hindostadn, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°............. TANT (Sanskr.) Hind. 
“Ganésa’s town.” Ganésa is the god of wisdom, generally represented with an elephant’s 
head. 
Gangaprasad, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 87° .......... : Sanskr. 


“Gdanga’s favour. Prasa&da, offer to a deity, favour. 
Gangaptra, in Rajvara... 2... ee Io (S48 (Sanskr.) Hind. 
“River town.” 


Ganges river. The European form of the name is the Greek modification. The Sanskrit and 
Hindostani form is Ganga (feminine); also very frequently met with in compound river names, 
as Ramganga, Kaliganga, &c. 


Gangotri, se Jamnotri. 


192 GANTUG—GAURIPUR. 


Gantug Siumgya Duinchu, in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°. 


ay S 7 Wag aa S *gan-phrug--gsum-érgya-bdun-chu. Tib. 


“The 370 children of the peeeeenies Rgan, old, aged, pence: phrug, a child; 
gsum, three; brgya, hundred; bdun-chu, seventy. This is the name of the large [bi Gamin 
glacier; it refers most probably to the very numerous ice-needles in the lower part of the 
glacier. ‘ 


Garh, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 81° ..............004. as Hind. 


“Fort.” Very frequent in compound names. 


Garhval, a province in the Western Himalaya, Lat. 30°, Long. 78° . JI,o38 Hind. 


“The country with (many) forts.” 


Gari, frequently occurring in Tibet.............. AS , 2 gangs-ri_ Tib. 


“Ice-mountain.” Gangs, tce, névé, frozen snow; ri, mountain. 


It is the general name for peaks reaching above the snow-limit. Snow properly speaking, 
if fresh or at least not yet granular and icy, is called kha. Comp. Khavachangyiyial. 


Gariputri, se Elephanta. 


Garralmurh, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 79° ..........-.-..- SP yal 5 Hind. 


“Shepherd’s temple.” From gadri, shepherd; and muth, or murh, temple. 
J. D. Cunningham, “On the ruins of Pathari,” in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII, p. 305. 


Gartok, or Gar, Garo, in Gnari Khoérsum, Lat. 31°, Long. 80°. 
ay aay sgar-thog, or ay sgar Tib. 


“The beginning (the most elevated) of camps, or the camp.” Sgar, a camp; 
thog, beginning. 

The more complete name Gartok, is that used by the Bhttia merchants, who come to 
this place in great numbers during the large fair in August; a quantity of tents are then 
pitched here for a short time, as the place has but few stone houses, and even these are 
not permanently inhabited. Moorcroft calls it Gartop, Gerard Gertope, Strachey mentions 
already the proper name Gar. 

Compare also Phande Khangsar. 


Garurbir, in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 82°... ...........-.-. yeiinys Hind 
“The hero with the eagle (Vishnu).” 
Gauripur, in Assam, Lat. 26°, Long. 93°.............-..- 272 S98 Hind. 


“Town of (the goddess) Gauri.” 


GAURISANKAR—GAYA. 193 


Gaurisankar, in Nepal, the highest peak of our globe as yet 
measured, attaining a height of 29,002 ft., Lat. 28°, Long. 86° mMTTST Sanskr. 


Gauri, white or fair, is one of the surnames of Parvati, the wife of Siva; Sankar, or San- 
kara = Siva, much venerated by the Pindits of Nepal. This name shows a remarkable 
identity with Chamalhari; Chama = Gauri; Lha = Siva; but to the Tibetan name ri, moun- 
tain, is added; whilst the Hindus consider it, not a mountain called after Gauri and Siva, 
but as one of the forms assumed by them. 

The name Gaurisankar, used for incorporations of Mahadéo and Parvati, or personifi- 
cations of Linga and Yoni, is not untfrequently met with on Indian antiquities. Compare 
Maisey, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1849, p. 190. Its application to geographical objects was, 
however, as novel to me as unexpected; happily, the name Chamalhari most perfectly, and 
quite independently, coniirms the application of this name to be congenial to Hindu my- 
thology. | 

In Tibetan this peak is called Chingo-pai-ma-ri, a word for which I could obtain no 
explanation. The G. T. S., besides the usual accurate definition by longitude and 
latitude, gave to it the name Mount [:verest, or No. XV. See our Vol. II., Hypsometry, 
p. 297. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who with his well known scientitic energy, made numerous inquiries 
from Darjiling, to ascertain the proper native name of this peak, had the kindness to com- 
municate to me, before I came to Kathmandu, the following names:— 

Nepalese names: Devadunga, Bhairabthan, Bhairablangur. 
Tibetan names: Gnalham, Tangla, Gnalham thangla. 

In his Papers on the Himalaya mountains and Nepal (Calcutta, Govt. Selections, 1857, 
XXVII.), he had printed: Nyanam, Dhevadhunga and Bhairablangur (p. 108), as the names 
then most probable to him. | 

However, when in the spring of 1857 my visit to Nepal enabled me to direct my tele- 
scope, in the presence of Jhang Bahadur and several of his well-informed Pandits to this 
mountain, which is such a prominent object in most of the views of the Sikkim and 
Nepal Himalayan crest, they most positively only called it Gaurisankar, or Chingo-pa-ma-ri 
in Tibetan; and when then asked about the other names they had mentioned to Mr. Hodg- 
son, they repeatedly averred that they had not so clearly understood which was the parti- 
cular mountain meant in the previous questions, alluding to the difficulty of finding the 
exact peak asked for without any other definition than the latitude and longitude. 


Gaya in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 84°... 2.2... ee ee STAT Sanskr. 

The name of a saint in whose honour the town received this name, and who is venerated 
here by the pilgrims. It was Vishnu, who granted the sanctity of the town to the prayers 
of its dying chief, killed by the deity. Wilson, Dict. 

The Mussalmans call it Sahib-génj. 


TI. D5 


194 GHAT—GIRNAR. 


Ghat acces tioeeee deus see ewok a anos ... &l&S Hina. 


“The passes.” Two mountain ranges in Southern India, the one along the Western, the 
other along the Eastern coast. 
Ghat is also very often used in compound names. 


Ghauspura, in Hindostin, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°...........-- yyg Gye Arab. Hind. 


“The town of the Ghaus.” Ghaus, helping man, or pious man. 


Ghazabgarh, in Sindh, Lat. 25°, Long. 70° ............ x8 wae Arab. Hind. 


“Ghazab’s town.” Ghazab, rage, wrath, probably a part of a personal name. 


Ghazi ka thaina, in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 76°....... Llgs & sj Arab. Hind. 
“Ghazi’s place, or abode.” Ghazi, champion of the faith, also used as a personal 
name. 
Ghazipur, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 83°...........-.-. ee sé Arab. Hind. 


“Ghazi’s town.” Yor Ghazi see the preceding name. 


The Hindus say that this is a Sanskr. name, derived from Gada, who was a brother of 
Krishna, and that it has only received an Arabic form from the Mussilmans. Wilford, in 
As. Res., Vol. IX., p. 34. 

The same name also in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 80°. 


Ghazi-ud-din-nagar, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77° ys wo! isjté Arab. Hind. 


“The town of the champion of the faith.” Ghazi-ud-din, champion of the faith, 
& proper name. | 


Ghoraghat, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 897 ...........- el Is 5-@8 Hind. 


“Horse-pass, or ford.” 


Gindareganga, properly Gingahaganga, a river in Ceylon Singhal. 
“Nipa river.” 


Gingaha, in Singhal. Nipa fruticans, a low palm. 


Giridharpur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 76° . firferae Oo” rors Sanskr. 
“Town of Siva, the lord of the mountains.” Giridhara, or abbreviated (Hind.) 
Girdhar, means supporting the mountains, and is an epithet of Siva. 


Girnar, properly Girindgara, in Gujrat, Lat. 21°, 
Ong 00 hoo Gato e beds weaned fitazt properly fFtfGTT Sanskr. 


“Mountain-town.” 


GNARI KHORSUM—GORAKHPUR. 195 


Gnari Khorsum, a province in the central part of Tibet. | 
HLL TRI Ae Na mnga’-ris-skor-gsum_ Tib. 


“The three dependent provinces.” Mgna’-ris, dependent, skor, circle, province, 
gsum, three. : 
This interpretation alone agrees with the native spelling, as we invariably got it written. 
The name dependency was referred to its political relation to China. The pronunciation 
we generally found to be Gnari in accordance with our usual mode of writing it. 
Anal. Gnari is also found in the village name Gnari Lu, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 76°. 


Goalpara, in Lower Assdm, Lat. 26°, Long. 90° ........... KL Jt,S Hind. 


“Goval’s, or cowherd’s village.” G6-vala is also used as a Hindu personal name. 
Goal might be thought too to be a provincial modification of gayal, the Hindostani name 
for Bos gavaeus, an animal peculiar to lower Assim; but in Assam itself this animal is only 
known under the name of Mithan. 
Anal. Go-gai, cow village, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; Gohatti, cow market, in Assam, 
Lat. 26°, Long. 91°. 


Godavari, a river in Malva and in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, Long. 74° Trevadt Sanskr. 


“Giving cattle.” Another derivation is: from g6, water; da, to give; avri, to cover. 
Wis. Sanskr. Dict. 


Golaghat, in Assim, Lat. 26°, Long. 93°............... el S ¥,S Hind. 


“Granary-pass, or ford.” 


Godvana, a country to the west of Bengal .............. LI,ds,8 Hind. 


“Country of the Gods.” God is the name of an aboriginal tribe. Its name is referred 
by Wilson to the Sanskrit gud, to enclose. Wils. Sanskr. Dict. 


Gopalganj, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 89°... . ITYATS'TH es JL,S Hing. 
“Gopdla’s, or Krishna’s market.” Gopala, a king, or a cowherd, properly protecting 
the earth; it is a surname of Krishna. 
Anal. Gopalgarh, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 77°; Gopalpur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, 
Long. 77°; in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°. 


Gorakhpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 83° .............. 972-4599 Hind. 
“Gordkh’s town.” From the Sanskr. Gordksha, properly protector of cattle, a surname 
of Krishna. 


In the As. Res., Vol. XVII., p. 188, it is referred by Wilson to Gorakhnath (nath, lord), 
the founder of a sect having a ‘temple here. Compare also Hodgson, in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XVIII, p. 534, note; and on Buddhist symbol, Royal As. Soc., Vol. XVIII, p. 217. 

The same name in Hindostén, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°. 
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196 GOSAINGANJ—-GURLA. 


(;osainganj, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81° ............ pplungS Hind. 
“Market of the Gosdin.” Gosain, in Sanskrit Gosvami, a deity, a saint, a religious 
sect. 
Anal. Gosainthan (Sanskrit Gosvami-sthana), a mountain in Nepal. 


Govardhan, a hill in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 77° ....... Yaar Sanskr. 
“The cattle-pasturing (hill).” Concerning its connection with Indian mythology see 
Wilson, Sanskrit Dictionary. 


Govindaptram, in Orissa, Lat. 17°, Long. 82°........ TPT TTR Sanskr. 


“Govinda’s, or Krishna's town.” Govinda is a name of Krishna. 


Anal. Govindgarh, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 74°. 
Grampa, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°. ............ es gram-pa_ Tib. 
“A swamp.’ This is the name of swampy meadows a little above the village Shigar. 


Grujrat, a province in Western India... ............0004- wl sa Hind. 


“The kingdom, or country of the Gurjdras.” From the Sanskrit Gurjara, name 
of a tribe (the meaning is not known), and rashtra, Aingdom. Compare Surat and 
Mahrathana.. 


Gumsurgarh, in Bengal, Lat. 19°, Long. 84°... 2.00... ss ype Hind. 
“Castle of the Great Lord of Heaven.” 


Gumsur, for the Sanskrit Gomahesvara, go, heaven; mahesvara, Great Lord, a surname 


of Siva. 


Grumti, in Sanskrit GOmati, an affluent of the Ganges river . . TAA Hind. 


“Rich in cattle.” Compare Godavari, where go is used for water. 


Gurdaspur, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 75°... ........ y92 ueloyS Hind. 


“Gurdds-town, or town (of the man) respecting the teacher.” 
Gurdas from the Sanskrit Giru-dasa, respecting the teacher; Gurdas is also a proper name. 


Gurla, a peak in Gnari Khorsum, Lat. 30°, Long. 81° .. . aye gur-la_ Tib. 
: —~™> 


“The tent-shaped pass.” Gur, tent; la, passage. 
It is a name sometimes given to mountains which show a longitudinal tent-like crest with 
a depression in it. The circumstance that the depression of the crest is very essential for 
completing the conformity with the Tibetan tent, also explains why we find this name con- 
nected with peaks exceeding 20,000 ft., and therefore considerably above the general height 
of passes, even in the most elevated parts of Tibet. Compare Riba. 
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Gurudvara, in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 78°... 2... aad as TTRSTL Sanskr. 


“The teacher’s door, or way.” 


Gyagar, in Ladak, Lat. 34°, Long. 77°......-..... ay rgya-gar Tib. 


“The white plain.” Rgya, extent; gar, equal to dkar, white. 

Name of a sandy plain on the left shore of the Indus, near the monastery of Himis. 

In Tibetan literature it is also the name used for India, as Gyandg (rgya-nag), black 
region, is used for China. Concerning these names and the reference of the colours to the 
dress of the people (not to their complexion), compare the interesting remarks of Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, in his ‘Himalaya and Nepal,” Calcutta, 1857, Govt. Select. XXVII., p. 82. 


Gyukti, dialectically modified from rgyug-rta, a river | 
in Gnari Khorsum, Lat. 32°, Long. 80°.......... a5 rgyug-rta Tib. 
| X 


Rgyug, to run, fly; rta, a horse, seems to have undergone here only a dialectical modification 
into ti. 

The name is given by the natives in connection with the horse-races held every year at 
the time of the Gartok fair. The race takes place between the Nakyu and Gyukti rivers; 
prizes are distributed by the Kharpon (mkhar-dpon) or head man of the place. The first 
prize consists of a horse and a dress; the second of a box of tea; the third prize of a present 
of tive rupies and a silk cloth. The latter object, the Khatak (kha-btags), is very generally 
presented to superiors as a sign of respect and acknowledgment; we also obtained such 
Khataks on many occasions in Tibet. 

Anal. The word Gytkti is also met with in the name Gyukti La, a pass to the north of 
Gartok. 


Hadligarh, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 83° ............. 3s Jods Hind. 


“Turmeric-fort.” Haldigdrh would be more correct (compare Haldibari), but such 
transpositions of consonants are not at all unusual. 


Hafizganj, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 79° ........... od fasl. Pers. Hind. 
“Hafiz-market.” Hafiz, a guardian, also used as a eroner name. 

Haiatnagar, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 78°. ......... ys us Arab. Hind. 
“Heaven's town.” Haiat in Arabic, the form of the heavens, astronomy. 


Haibatpir, in Gujrét, Lat. 21°, Long. 72° ..........-..- 7g aaa Arab. Hind. 


“Haibat’s town.” Haibat, respect, is to be taken here as part of a personal name, as in 
Haibat-ullah, fear of God. 


en 
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Haidarabad, in the Dékhan, Lat.17°, Long. 768° ........ ol ypos> Arab. Pers. 


“Haidar’s town.’ Haidar, lion, here a personal name. 


Anal. Haidarnagar, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. §3°. The same name in Sindh, Lat. 25°. 
Long. 84°. 


Hajiganj, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90°.............. es eole Arb. Hind. 
“Pilgrim’s market.” 
Anal. Haji-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 85°. 
Hajau, in Assam, Lat. 26°, Long. 91°.............--0.2.-.- Bau language in Assam. 
“Highland.” ha, high; jau, country, land. 


A hill with a celebrated temple, 12 miles N.W. from Gohatti. See Dalton, in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. XXIV., p. 8. 


Hakrit Sar, a (shallow, weedy) lake in the Kashmir valley, Lat. 34°, Long. 74° Kashmiri. 
“Lake of weeds.” 


Haldibari, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 87............- Sb die Hind. 
“Turmeric field,” see Hadligarh. 

Hamidnagar, in Bahr, Lat. 28°, Long. 84°............ ys Ques Arab. Hind. 

“Hamid’s town.” Hamid, praised, a personal name. 

Hanuméin ka kind, in Simla, Lat. 31°, Long. 77° .... duSW wle,is Hind. 
“Hanuman’s tank.” 


Hanuman, the jawed, is the celebrated monkey and friend of 
Rama. 


Anal. Hanumana, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 82°; Hanumang4nj, in Hindostan, 
Lat. 25°, Long. 82°. 


Harangai, in Gujrat, Lat. 22°, Long. 777 ............-. pS yye Hina. 
“Stag-village.” 
Anal. Harangh&t, in Bengal, Lat. 21°, Long. 90°. 

Hardvar in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 78° ............. efham Sanskr. 


“The gate of Hari.” Hari, Vishnu, dvara, gate, this spot being the road to Vishnu’s 
heaven. Wilson, Sanskr. Dict. 


Anal. Harigdrh, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 87°; HAri-pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 72°; 
Hari-rampur, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 89°; Hari-chandra-garh, in the Dékhan, 
Lat. 19°, Long. 73°; Hari-gaa, in the Garro hills, Lat. 25°, Long. 91°. 
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HarnphAl, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 75°... 2. .......0.0. hee cyy? Hind. 


“The deer’s leap.” Name of a celebrated rapid of the Narbddda. See Impey, Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIII., p. 922, where he gives the explanation and its reference to the 
narrowness of the channels into which the Narbddda divides itself. 


Hasganj, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 77° ............. es yds Hind. 
“Goose-market.” 

Hashtnagar, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 71° ......... ys caso Pers. Hind. 
“The eight towns.” 

Hassangarh, in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 77° .......... xis wpe Arab. Hind. 
“Hassan’s fort.” Hassan, or Hasan, beautiful, a personal name. 
Anal. Hassan-pur, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°, Lat. 29°, Long. 77°. 

Himalaya, the southern principal mountain chain of High Asia . fzaToa Sanskr. 
“The abode of the snow.” 

Himatgarh, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 77°. ......... ais wae Hind. 
“Courage fort.” 
Anal. Himat-ganj, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 81°. 

Himbab, a river in Dras................. Sal DIS him-babs _Tib. 


“Snow-descended, having its origin in the snowy regions.’ Him, frozen 
snow, ice, snow; babs, the praeteritum of ’bab-pa, descended. 

Name of the principal river of the province of Dras in Lad&k. The same name is also 
given to the province of Dras, which is another instance, well defined by the meaning of 
the word, of the fact, that if names of towns or provinces are identical with those of rivers, 
the latter are most probably the older and original names. 


Himis, se Sangye chi ku sung thug chi ten. 


Hindukiuh, the Western continuation of the Himalaya....... B—S gio Pers. 


“The Indian mountain.” 


Hindukiush, originally a part of the Hindukth.......... UES dis Pers. 


“The murderer of the Hindus.” ,This name is an allusion to the difficulty of some 
passes, where Indian prisoners died from fatigue and cold: Ibn Batita’s travels, translated 
by Lee, p. 97. It is, however, on most European maps, used exclusively for the entire 
mountain range. 


Hing lajgarh, in Rajvara, Lat. 24°, Long. 75°... ...... 2S gis Hind. 
“Fort with a temple of Dévi.” Hinglaj, place of pilgrimages, temple of Deévi. 


200 HISSAR—IBI GAMIN. 


Hissar, or Hisar, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 75° .......... yas Arab. 
“Castle.” 


Hradana, a Sanskrit name for the Brahmapitra river, q. v. 


Hoshangabad, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 77°... ....... oLt Sisies> Pers. 


“Hoshang’s town.” Hoshang, wisdom, the name of an old Persian king, and of a king 
of Malva, who founded this town. 


Hossdurg, in Maissur, Lat. 13°, Long. 76°. ............. Syo Uv Canar. Hind. 


“New castle.” In Malabari it is called Pangal-kottai, which means the same. Buchanan, 
“Maissur,” Vol. III., p. 10. . 

Anal. Hoss-garhi, in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 76°; Hoss-kottai, in Maissir, Lat. 13°, 
Long. 77°; Hosse-bétta (the new strength), in Malabar, Lat. 12°, Long. 74°; Hos-pett, 
in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 76°. 


Hussainabad, in the Dékhan, Lat. 20°, Long. 75° ....... ol! upns  Arab. Pers. 


“Hussain’s town.” Hussain, or husdin, diminutive of hassan, beautiful, a personal 
name. 


Anal. Hussain-putr, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°, &e. 


Ibi Gamin, or Abi Gamin, a peak in Garhval-Gnéri Khérsum, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°. 


GY’ Zz "ANAS! "aa a-phi-gangs-smin. Tib. 
“Grandmother of the perfect snowy range.” A-phi, or here dialectically ibi, 
grandmother; gangs, ice, glacier; smin, perfect. 

The peak (height 25,500 ft.) still belongs to the Himalaya; but its slopes offer a most 
surprising view of the snowy peaks of the Kailas range. 

To the Badrinath Brahmans the mountain was known under the name of Nanda Parbat, 
mountain of the goddess Nanda. On the maps we frequently see for it the name Kamet, 
taken over from Strachey’s map. My brothers could not, however, discover a knowledge of 
this name among the natives, when visiting Garhval and Gnari Khorsum in 1855. 

The word smin also signifies eye-brow, and would allow the name {bi Gamin to be trans- 
lated by grandmother with icy eye-brows; but the natives decidedly explained smin here by 
perfect, in which sense it is also met in Mindun (smin-ddun) the constellation of Ursa major, 
the seven perfect ones (stars). It is also worthy of notice, that this is one of the few geo- 
graphical names in Tibetan, which begin with a vowel. 
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Imamgarh, in Sindh, Lat. 26°, Long. 69°. .........----- as plel Arab. Hind. 
“Priest’s fort.” 


Inam pét, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 78° ............ aay elas! Arab. Tam. 
“Village of charity.” | 
‘Indargarh, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 78° .......... BS josl Hina. 


“Indra’s fort.” (Indra is the first of the secondary deities of Hindu mythology and pre- 


sides over paradise. Wilson.) ‘The same name in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 76°, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 79°, &c. 


Anal. Indar-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°; Indra-than, in Nepal, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 85°. 


Indus, see Sénge Khabab. 


Iradatnagar, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 77°.......... ys wolf Arab. Hind. 
“Town of desire.” 


Iravadi, properly Airavati, a river in Bérma, 


Lat. 16—29°, Long. 96—98°........... (s9!y2! properly Virani Sanskr. 
“Water having.” . 


Another interpretation is: 
“Indra’s elephant, or the river of Indra’s elephant,” 


Airdvata being the name of Indra’s elephant. Lassen considers it very probable, that, as it 
is generally assumed, the name was transferred to the river. Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol.I., p. 336. 
The pronunciation Iravddi is an arbitrary European modification. 


Isagadrh, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 77° ............ as Lust Hind. 
“Siva’s town.” Isa, lord, ruler, is a surname of Siva. 


Anal. Isa-pur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 74°. . 


Isa Khan ka Két, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 75° Gig 6 le uae Arab. Tork. Hind. 
“Isa Khan’s castle.” Isa is here the Arabic and Hindosténi form of Jesus; Khan, 
regent, king. 
Iskardo, see Skardo. 


Islamabad, in Kashmir, Lat. 33°, Long. 75° ............ ol! edrul Arab. Pers. 


“Tslam’s town.” The same name in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 77°, see also Chittagong. 

Anal. Islam-garh, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 77°; in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 70°; Islam- 
k6t, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 70°; Islam-ndgar, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°; in 
Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 85°, &c.; Islam-ptr, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90°, in the 
Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 72°, &c. 
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202 ISMAEL PATTAN—JAHANGIRPUR. 


Ismael Pattan, in Sindh, Lat. 25°, Long. G8°.. 2.2.2... wpe duelu! Arab. Hind. 


“TIsmael’s town.’ 


Issikiol, a lake in Turkistan, Lat. 42°, Long. 74° ........... SoS ol Turk. 
“The hot lake.” 


Jablpur, or Javalpur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 79° .... AASYT Hind. (Sanskr.) 


“Fire-(heat)town.” This name, as we were told, is connected with the Sanskrit word 
jvala, fire: perhaps in allusion to the heat in this particularly excessive. 
The transposition of the vowels would be the same as in Hind. Bérham for the Sanskrit 
Brahma. 
A less probable explanation, also given to us by the natives, derives it from the Arabic 
word jébel, or jaibal, mountain. But we find scarcely any genuine Arabic word, except 
personal names, used in Hindostani in the composition of geographical names. 


Jafarganj, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 80°.......... S pine Arab. Hind. 


“Jafar’s market.” Jafar, a great river, is frequently used as a personal name. The 
same name in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 89°. 

Anal. Jafar-abad, in Gujrat, Lat. 20°, Long. 71°; in the Dékhan, Lat. 20°, Long. 70°; in 
Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 


Jagannath, properly Jagannatha, in Orissa, an epithet of 

Visnnu,, Lat. 19°, Long..85" +.:.64 ivan deg ee ad odes giS > Hind. 

“The lord of the world.” This town is also called Puri, the town. 

Anal. Jagannath-pur, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 85°; Jagatpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81°. 
Jagdeoptram, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 82°......... e)92 oS > Hind. 


“Town of the God of the universe.” 


Jagdispur, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 84°. ............ pppoe Hind. 


“Town of the lord of the universe.” Jagdtfs, properly Jagadisa, a surname of 


Vishnu. The same name in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81°. 
Jahanabad, in Hindostén, Lat. 25°, Long. 81° .......... oLt yee’ Pers. 


“Jaihdn’s town, or town of the world.” Jahan, world, is frequently used in per- 
sonal names. | 
Anal. Jaihan-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 77°; Lat. 28°, Long. 79°; Lat. 29°, Long. 78°, &e. 


Jahangirpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 22°, Long. 75° ....... ye PDulee Pers. Hind. 


“Jdhangtr’s town.” Jahangir, seizing, conquering the world, is the name of one of the 
Moghul emperors. 
Anal. Jahangir-abad, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°, &c. 
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Jahazpur, or Jahaspur, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 86°... . QR je> Hind. 
“Ship-town.” 


Jahnavi, or Janévi, a river in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° . . aTgat Sanskr. 
“The daughter of Jadhnu.” With reference to the legend connecting this river's name 
with that of the saint Jahnu, see Schlegel, Ind. Libr., Vol. I. 
Jaipur, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 75°.............+0+200- yyas> Hind. 


“Victory’s town.” From the Sanskrit jaya, victory. The same name in Orissa, Lat. 19°, 
Long. 82°; in Upper Assam, Lat. 27°, Long. 95°, &c. 

Anal. Jai-garh, in the Konkan, Lat. 17°, Long. 73°; Jai-ndagar, in Bengal, Lat. 21°, 
Long. 88°, Lat. 23°, Long. 89°; in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 76°; Jai-bhum (bhum, earth, 
country), in Assam, Lat. 26°, Long. 90°. Compare Birbhum. 

Jalalabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°............ oll JX» Arab. Pers. 

“Jdlal’s town.” Jalal, fame, splendour, frequently used in personal names. The same 
name in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°. 

Anal. Jalalpur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 80°; in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°; in” 
the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 71°; Jalalgarh, in Bengal, Lat. 28°, Long. 87°; Jalalganj, 
in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 89°; Jalaluddin-ndgar (splendour of the faith, a personal name), 
in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°. 

Jalandhar, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 75° ........... ATS Sanskr. 


“Containing water.” ‘The same name is given to the dudb between the Bids and the 
Saétlej rivers. 


Jalapur, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 75°................ ASYL Sanskr. 


“Water-town.” 


Jalasor, or Jalésvara, in Bengal, Lat. 21°, Long. 87° S{ovaz ( paadm) Sanskr., Hind. 
“Lord of the water; also an epithet of Varuna, the Indian Neptune.” 


J amalgarh, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 77°... ........ 2S Jus Arab. Hind. 
“Jamdal’s town.” Jamal, beauty, a personal name. : 
Anal. Jamal-gdrhi, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 71°; Jamal-abad, in Malabar, Lat. 13°, 
Long. 75°; Jimal-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 89°; in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°. 
Jamgadrh, in Méalva, Lat. 23°, Long. 78° .......-....-005. 8 > Hind. 
“Jaim’s fort.” Jam is the Pluto of the Hindus. 
Anal. Jam-géong, in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 81°; Jamgati, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 74°, 
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J&mn6tri, in Garhval, Lat. 31°, Long. 78°...........-..- (Syipiem Hind. 


“Descent of the Jamna (river).” From the Sanskrit Jamina, Jdémna, and avatira 
descent. 
Anal. Gangéotri, in Garhval, Lat. 31°, Long. 78°. 
Janakpur, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 86° ............... ye Skis Hind. 


“Jandk’s town.” Janak, father, was the father of Sita, Rama’s wife. 


Jangla,in Ladak, near Tanktse, Lat. 34°, Long. 77° .. . gael byang-la Tib. 
“North-pass.” Byang, here pronounced jang, north; la, pass. 
Janglung, in Lad&k, Lat. 34°, Long. 78° ........ amare ijang-lung Tib. 


z 


“The green valley.” ILjang, green; lung, valley. 


“Green-plain. Ljang, green; thang, plain, meadow. It is so called on account of 
its being visited by shepherds only, and scarcely at all cultivated. 


Anal. Ring-thang is the name for cultivated plains in general; rung, useful. 


Jangthang, a province in Gnari Khorsum ...... AIL’ AR Wang-thang Tib. 


Jaspur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 86° 


“Town of fame.” 


Javahirgarh, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78° 


“Jewels-town.” It is the plural form of Johar, q. v. 


Jech Duab, Lat. 30—35°, Long. 70—75° .............. wo a> Pers. 


Country between the two rivers Jhilum and Chinib; for explanation see Béri Duab. 
Jhilum, or Jihlam, a river in the Panjab .............. plg> Hind 
“Water.” Lassen connects it with the Sanskrit word jala, water. 


In its upper course, in 


Kashmir, it is also named Behut, or Veyut, a word probably corrupted from the Sanskrit 
Vitasta, the quick. 


From the same name also the ancient Greek denomination ‘“Hydaspes” is derived. 


Another derivation of Behut is from Bahuda, giving his arm (i. e. to the Chandrabhaga), 
see Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I., p. 41. 


J6dhpur, properly Yodha-pura, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 73° BUT Sanskr. 


“Warrior’s town,” The same name in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 79°. 


JOHAR—KAIMPUR. 205 


Johar, sometimes also Javahir, a district in Kaméon....... yee Arab. 


“Jewel.” The name given to Johér by the Hinias (a Tibetan tribe) is Kiénpum; the Joharis 
are called Kienokpa.” 


Junagarh, properly Yavana-gadha,' 
in Gujrat, Lat. 21°, Long. 70°........ as Lig> properly Q{eqFTS Sanskr. 


“Greek town.’ The Greeks, and the Western nations in general, were called in Sanskrit 
Yavana. The transition of y into j (phonetically speaking) has many analogies, as, Latin 
Johannes, Ital. Giovannt, Engl. John; Latin guvenis, Ital. giovine, &c. &e. For the change 
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of the syllables, ‘‘ava” into “6,” or “i,” compare Dolabari, Dolagiri, Gangétri, &c. 
The denomination “Greek” probably refers to the Greek-Bactrian empire. 
Juréjpur, in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 80° ..........,... ” cho Hind. 
“Princes town. Juraj=jiva-raja, young king. 
Jvala Mukhi, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 76°........ wToqat Sanskr. 


“Flame-mouth.” <A general name for places where subterraneous fires break forth, as is 
the case here. 


Kach, or Kachha, a province of Western India............ wy Sanskr. 
“The marshy (coast).” Also in the Bhutan-Tardi we meet the name Kachha, but con- 
nected with Vihara, the monastery in the marshes. Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. L, p. 61. 
Kafirkét, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 71°.............. SgS yh Arab. Hind. 
“Infidel’s fort.” Kafir, the Infidel. 


Kailas, or Kailasa, also Kilas, a mountain chain in Tibet .. GyST& Sanskr. 


“Seat of the wedge.” This name is derived by Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. 1, p. 34, from 
kila, wedge, and 4sa, seat. Cunningham (Ladak, p. 43) says: Kailas means crystalline, 
or icy, and is derived from kelas, a crystal, which is itself a compound of ke, water, and 
las, to shine. But according to Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, las in the signification of to 
shine would require the prefix “ut.” 

Another name connected with the Kailas range is Tise, the denomination of its highest 
peak. 


Kaimpur, in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 70° ............. Qo” ols Arab. Hind. 
“Kdim’s town.’ Kaim, firm, a personal name. 
Anal. Kaim-gadnj, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°. 


1 In our Route-map we spelt it erroneously Junaggar, before having compared the native transcription used. 


~ 
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Kaktet, se Khyagtod. 


Kalabagh, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 71° ..........--. éb YW Hind. Pers. 


“Krishna’s garden.” Kala, black, is an epithet of Krishna. 


Kali Nadi, a river in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 49° ..... ret act Sanskr. 
“Kdli’s river.” K&li, the Indian Hecate, is the wife of Siva. | 
Anal. Kali-ganj, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 90°, and Lat. 25°, Long. 89°; Kali-math (math, 
temple, or school), Lat. 29°, Long. 79°; Kali-pani, (pani = water), a rivulet in Kamaon, 
Lat. 30°, Long. 80°; Kali-k6t, Lat. 11°, Long. 75° (also Kalikéttai), in Malabar; it is usually 
written Kalikat. 


Kalkata, or Kalikata = Calcutta, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, 
Long. 88°. ......... eT ee eee B(SATS «LS Sanskr., Hind. 
“Kdli’s burial-ground, or Kdli’s sacred place.” Kali, goddess (see Kali Nadi); 
Kata, a burial ground. The connection of this name with a sacred place of Kali is given 
by Neumann, “Geschichte des englischen Reiches in Asien,” Vol. I., p. 56; we could get 2 
loco no further details referring to it. 
Kalpani, a river in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 88°. ............ Pil Hind. 


“Kali’s water, or black water.” 


Kalyani Ganga, a river in Ceylon, Lat. 7°, Long. 80° . . Heqratt T Sanskr. 
“The beautiful river.” 


Anal. Kalyani, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 73°; Kalyan-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, 
Long. 87°. | 


Kamakhya, see Assam. 


Kaimalaputram, in Maissir, Lat. 14°, Long. 78°......... HASTA Senskr. 
“Lotus town.” 
Anal. Kamal-pur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 81°; Kamal-ganj, in Bandelkhand, 
Lat. 27°, Long. 79°. 
Kamaruddinnagar, in Hindostdn, Lat. 28°, Long. 78° . . ys ot 543 Arab. Hind. 


“Kamar-ud-din’s town.” Kamar--ud-din, moon of the fuith, a personal name. 
/ 
Kamet, see Ibi Gamin. 


Kamgarh, in the Konkan, Lat. 16", Long. 73° ............ xs elS Hind. 
“Kam’s fort.” Kama is the Cupid of Hindu mythology. 
Anal. Kam-gat, Lat. 19°, Long. 78°; Kama-ptiram, &c. 
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Kamrup, a province of Assam... . 0... ee ATS Sanskr. 
“(The land) having lovely forms.” 
This is the Sanskrit name still in use for Assam between Gohatti and Goalpara. Boéhtlingk 
and Roth give as its meaning—assuming any form at pleasure. 


Kamzam, or Kangdsang, in Gnéri Khorsum, 
Tate3 le bOnt. 10" o & 63-5 he ks te See i skam-zam. ib. 


“The dry bridge.” Skam, dry; zam, bridge. 

This is the name of a small bridge on the road from Thoéling to Chabrang, leading over a deep 
but narrow ravine formed by erosion which now is generally dry. Kangdsang is the 
name usually written in maps. 


Kanchan, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 88° .............-2... EMSS” Hind. 

“Gold.” 

Anal. Kanchanpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°; Kanchanganga, a river in Kamaon, &c. 
Kanchiptram, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 79°... .. aT Sanskr. 


“Girdle town.” W. Hamilton derives it from Kanchana, gold; but Burnouf’s and 
Lassen’s interpretation (Ind. Alt., Vol. I., p. 165) is more probable. 


Kanchinjinga, the highest peak (28,156 ft.) in Sikkim), Lat. 27°, Long. 88°. 


Ne 
aS ¥ Sa! BIS "a gangs-chhen-mdzod-inga ‘ib. 


“The five treasures (jewels) of the high snow.” Gangs (ga), in this part of the 
Himalaya generally pronounced kang, snow, tice; chhen, great; mdzod, treasure; Inga, 
five. 

The name, as was told me by Chibu-Lama, might be referred to five of the principal 
snow-filled valleys (cirques de névé), surrounding the crest of Kanchinjinga. The Lépchas 
have a name for it which, however, by its perfect identity of meaning presents itself as 
being only transferred from the Tibetan into the Lépcha language, but perfectly corroborates 
at the same time the interpretation I have adopted. The Lépcha name is: “Chu-thing-bo- 
jet-pim-go; occasionally also the first part alone of the name, Chu-thing, is used by 
the Leépchas. 


Kandi, in Ceylon, Lat. 7°, Long. 80°......... 002000 aee Singhal. 
“Mountain.” The natives call it more generally simply Ntira, the city. 

Kangdsang, se Kamzam. 

Kanhpur, in Hindostén (vulgo Cawnpore), Lat. 26°, Long. 80° . yy. olS Hind. 


“Kdanha’s (Krishna’s) town.” Kanha is the Prakritform of the name of Krishna. 
Lassen, Vol. IV., p. 137. 
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Kan6j, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°. .......--- Sat st or eo Sanskr., Hind. 
“(The city of) the crooked girls.’ This name comes from the Sanskrit Kanya- 
kubja, the crooked girl; the etymology alludes to a legend relating to the hundred 
daughters of Kusandbha, the king of this town. They were all rendered crooked by Vayu 
for non-compliance with his licentious desires. Wilson, Sanskrit Dictionary. 
Anal. Kanya Kumari, g.v.; Komorin; Konyakagram, virgins’ village. 
Kantandgar, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long.88°.............. pos USL” Hind. 
“Mountain town.” Kanta = a thorn, spire, is also used in the meaning of peak, ridge, 
mountain. Compare Srikanta, Kidarkanta. 
Karagola, or Karagolaghat, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long.87° ElS ¥,S Ils Hind. 
“The black corn-landing place.” 


Karakorum, a mountain chain between Tibet and Turkistan .. . 


° 5 a % Fag Turk. 
“The black mountain.” This name is chiefly given to the principal mountain chain 
to the north of Ladak. 


As our journey to the north of it and beyond the Kuenlien proved that not the Kuen- 
lien, but this more southernly chain forms the watershed between India and Central Asia 


(a result quite unexpected), we extended the name Karakorum to all the chains which, to 
the north of Tibet, run about parallel to the Himalaya. 

The meanings of the names also coincide perfectly with physical features very character- 
istic for each of these chains, the Himalaya having a much greater number of glaciers and 
much larger ice-fields than the Karakorum, which, in consequence, also presents a much 


darker appearance. The literal Persian translation of Karakorim is Siyah Koh, which, 
however, we did not find used. 


Anal. Kara Kum, the black sand, a band of dark volcanic rocks in the Karakash valley, 
Lat. 36°, Long. 78°. Compare Kisil Kum. 


Karasu, a stream in Jalalabad 
“Black water.” 


Also in the Kuenlien chain we found several small rivers called Karasi. See Aksu. 


Karchan, se Lahdol. 


Kardong, in Lahdl, Lat. 33°, Long. 77°. ....... SLAC dkar-dong. Tib. 


“White hollow (=cirque de névé).” Dkar, white; dong, cavern, profundity, abyss, 
pit. The name evidently refers to the extent of snowy regions in this district. 
Karimganj, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 79° ........... mys Arab. Hind. 


“Kdrim’s town.” Karim, gracious, one of the epithets of God, also frequently used in 
personal names. | 


Anal. Karim Khan, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°. 
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Karnali, se Macha Khabab. 
Kashmir, compare Khache. 


Kasi (now Benares), in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82° ........ EY Sanskr. 


“The shining, the renowned.” It is the old name of Bendres, but is considered to 
have been originally the name of a tribe transferred to their city. 
Anal. Kasi-ndgar, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 92°; Kasi-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, 

Long. 79°, &c. 


Kasimabad, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 83° .............,. oLt pls Arab, Pers. 
“Kadsim’s town. Kasim, dispenser, an Arabic name. 
Anal. Kasim Bazar, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88°. 


Katak, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 85°... ..........2-0.000-4 AeA Sanskr. 


“The (principal) city, capital, seat of government.” 
Kha (Sinh-pho), se Brahmaputtra. 
\ 
Khache, the Tibetan name of Kashmir ............ (A's kha-chhe. Tib. 


“The large.mouth.” Kha, mouth; chhe, large, great. 

The name refers to the central, lacustrine plain of Kashmir, in which is situated Srinagar, the 
capital: it extends from Islamabad to Baramtila. The drainage of the lake formerly cover- 
ing this plain is the immediate consequence of the gradual progress of the erosion of the 
Jhilum river. (In Hindu mythology it is considered to be the work of the saint Kasyapa. 
Wilson, As. Res., Vol. XV., p. 9.) But not withstanding this interpretation being generally 
given to Khache by the natives, it is not impossible that it was only a subsequent mean- 
ing given to the name, and that it must be considered to have been but a mutilation 
of the Sanskrit Kasmira. About the various interpretations of the name of Kashmir, see 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of the countries adjacent to India, s. v. 


Khairabad, in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 80°............... ol! ya Arab. Pers. 


“Khaitr’s town.” Khair, good, an Arabic personal name. 
Anal. Khairi-garh, in Audh, Lat. 28°, Long. 80° (“i” is here possessive suffix); Khair-pur, 
in Bhaulpur, Lat. 29°, Long. 72°. 
Khanpur, in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 70° ............. 7 (yl Turk. Hind. 
“Chief's town.” Khan, chief, prince, king. The same name in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, 
Long. 72°, and Lat. 33°, Long. 73°. 
Anal. Khan-gdarh, in Badakshan, Lat. 38°, Long. 71°. 


Kharakpur, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 86°............... yest Hind. 


“Kharak’s town.” Khar&k, sword, may be here understood as part of a proper name 


meaning, when complete, sword of the faith. 


ITl. 27 


210 KHARGYIL—KHYIRONG. 


Khargyil, in Dras, Lat. 39°, Long. 76°... . . BALSA mkhar-dkyil.  Tib. 


“The fort in the centre;” or literally also: “The fort’s centre.” Mkhar, fort: 
dkyil, the centre. 


Khavachangyiyutl, one of the names of Tibet. | 
a YE)’ 33)" yy "wa! kha-va-chan-gyi-yul. ‘Tib. 
“The land full of snow.” Kha-va, snow; chan, adjectival termination, full; gyi, 
the sign of the genitive case, signifying of; yul, /and. 
This is the explication received from a Lima in the monastery of Lama Yuru; I can- 


not decide whether the name is in use as a geographical name, but it is frequently found 
in Buddhist legends. 


Khavasputr, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 74° .......... ye: Ul y> Arab. Hind. 


“Minister’s town.” 


Khiira, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 72°............... Panjabi. 


“Saltish.’ Khitira, as we were told, is a dialectical form for Khira, salt, saltish. 


= 


Khoshab, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 72°. ............ wi! Usd Pers. 


“Fresh, juicy, full of water.” 


Khoshhalgadrh, in the Panjab, Lat. 26°, Long. 76° ..... as Slstym Pers. 


“Khoshhal’s town.’ Khoshhal, fortunate, happy, is also used as a personal name. The 
same name in Lat. 23°, Long. 74. 


Anal. Khoshhal-pur, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 


Khotan, or formerly Kustana, a province of Turkistan... .. FRA Sanckr. 
“Bosom of the earth.” Another explanation, but in reference to the spelling less probable, 


derives this word from the Persian Kohistan, mountainous country. 


Khyagt6od, or Kaktet, in Pangkong, Lat. 33°, y 
LONG. 18 set ote ik ayes bees AGAIN : 5 *khyags-stod. Tib. 


“The frozen upper settlement.” ‘khyags, frozen; stod, the upper part. 
The name is referable to the great elevation of the place and the low temperature. 
Khyirong, a valley in Eastern Tibet........... VEE khyi-rong Tib. 
“The dogs’ passage.” Khyi, dog; rong, defilé, passage. 


Name of a valley in Tibet to the north of Nepal, as communicated to me by a PaAndit 
of Jhang Bahadur. 
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Kidarkanta, Lat. 31°, Long. 78° . . ee ee Lisl Nous Hind. 
“Kédara’s ridge.” -Kédara, or Kidara, a surname of Siva, also signifying field. 
mountain. 
Anal. Kidarnath (nath = Lord), in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 78°. (In the Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XVI, p. 210, it is decomposed into ke = water, dar = abounding with, and is trans- 
lated by water-dispensing Lord.) 


Kiénum, se Johar. 


Kinduin, a valley in the Naga hills ................. Bermese. 


Bermese name for “Ndga valley.” Kin is the name of a Naga tribe; duin, valley. 


Kila-i-Daula, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 71° ......... Jeo wads Arab. 


‘Castle of wealth, or Daula’s castle.’ Daula, wealth, may also be here a part of 
a personal name with Persian flexion. 


Kishanndgar, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long 88° ....... sled, Ste ys pT Hind. 

“Krishna’s town.” . : 

Anal. Kishan-pur, in Bahar, Lat. 23°, Long. 85°, &.; Kishna-ptram, in the Dékhan, 
Lat. 16°, Long. 79°; Kishan-garh, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 74°; Kishan-ganga, a 
river in the Panjab; Kishan-ganj, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 87°; Krishna-garh, in the 
Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 72°, &.; Kistna-ghérri, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 78°; 
Kistna-pur, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 78°; Kistna-raj-pur, in Maisstr, Lat. 12°, 
Long. 76°; Kirstna-patam, in the Karnatik, Lat. 14°, Long. 80°. 


Kisilktim, a desert in Turkistan, centre about Lat. 43°,Long. 65°. . . p55 Turk. 


“The red sand.” This desert plateau extends from the north of Bokhara and the west of 
Kokand to the south-eastern end of the Aral lake. 


Kitk Kil, in Turkistan, Lat. 35°, Long. 77°..........000. SoS gS Turk. 
“Blue, bluish-green lake.” On the road from the Karakorim pass to Khotan, in a 
vast desert. a | | 
Koh-i-Sulaiman, a mountain range in Beludshistan..... jlha 55S Pers. 


“Salomon’s mountain.” | 
Anal. Kohat, the mountain, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 71°. 


Kolémbo, also Korumbu, in Ceylon................ Singhal. 


“Harbour.” A less probable explanation is that this name comes from kéle, leaf, and 
ambe, mango. | 
The “r” in Kortmbu very frequently becomes changed in the ordinary pronunciation 
into “1.” 
21" 


212 KOMORIN— KYUNGPHUR. 


Komorin, or Kumari, the southern-most promontory of India. Rare Sanskr. 
In Sanskrit its full name was properly Kanya-kumari, the virgin Kumari, an epithet of 
Durga, Siva’s wife. 


Anal. Kanyaka-grdam, Assam, virgin’s village. 


K 6t, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°............-.02 0008 eigS Hind. 
“Fort.” 
K ot-i-Sultan, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 70° was 
ot-i-Sultan, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 70° ....... Y ErgS oth Pers. flexion. 


“King’s fort.” 

Anal. Kot-i-Amira, Lat. 33°, Long. 72°; Kot-garh, Lat. 31°, Long. 77°; Kot-kassim, 
Lat. 28°, Long. 76°; but Kot-garh, Lat. 31°, Long. 77° is interpreted by Lassen, Ind. Alt., 
Vol. HII., p. 1107, as fort of the Koshtas. 


Kovil, or Koil, in the Karnatik, Lat. 8°, Long. 78° ........ Tam. 
“Temple.” This name is very frequently met with in Southern India, especially in compo- 
sition, e.g. Vella-k6il, Lat. 10°, Long. 77°; Perma-koil, Lat. 12°, Long. 79°; Nagri-koil, 
Lat. 8°, Long. 77°, &c. 
Kukulamalla, a mountain in Ceylon..............4... Singhal. 


“Mountain of the wild fowl.” Kiukula, wild fowl; malla, mountain. 


Kuntal bari, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 88° ............ sb hus Hind. 
“Barley-field.” 


Kutabdiya, in Arrakan, Lat. 21°, Long. 92°.............-. Ladubs Arab. 
“Polar-star of justice.” Corrupted from Kutab-ud-din. 


Anal. Kitab Minar, the name of the well-known monument near Déhli; Kutab, polar-star ; 
minar, minaret, tower. 


Kyangchu, in Riupchi, Lat. 32°, Long. 77°. ...... HOS rkyang-chhu. Tib. 
“Kyang’s water.” Rkyang, Equus Hemionus; chhu, water. 


Kyungphur, or Kyutngar, in Kaméon, 
Wati30%., LOG. 80) 6 is.) oe ik GS eh BS ee at 8 skyung-’phur. Tib. 


“The flying crow.” Skytng, a crow, jack-daw; ‘phur, to fly. 

In the Kamaon dialect the name has been changed into Kyungar. Crows are very 
numerous in this part of the Himdlaya, even in the ice-regions of the greatest elevation. 
Some of the species of Corvus Thibetanus, Hodg., accompanied Adolphe and Robert during 
their ascent of the [bi Gdémin peak up to the highest encampment at 19,326 ft. 
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Kyuk Phyu, capital of an island near the coast of Arrakan, Lat. 19°, : 
MONG 93 tk ee BS ee ae eh ee SERA ae eR es Bérmese. 


“The white stones.” This name is given to the capital of the island of Ramri, on ac- 
count of the number of beautiful white pebbles which cover the beach in its vicinity. It is 
derived from Khywtk, white, and Phyu, stone. Communicated by Colonel Phayre. 


NGC 
Labcha, a mountain in Spiti, Lat. 32°, Long. 78°....... AZ" S lab-tse. Tib. 


“A heap.” Labcha, or Lapcha, is a name given to the stone-heaps erected by the natives, 
on various occasions, for religious purposes, in large numbers all over Tibet. Conspicuous 
points, particularly summits of mountains are selected with predilection, and generally poles 
with rags or pieces of cloth with prints on them are fixed in the Labchas. These flags, 
which are believed to keep off the evil spirits, are called Dérchoks. 

The word Labcha is not met with in classical Tibetan literature, and presents itself, as 
I think after a careful examination of all circumstances, as a modification of the original 
word Labtse, a heap, which, however, still occurs in compound geographical names, as in 
Labtse Nagu and Labtse Chu, in Gnari Khorsum. 


Lachmangéarh, in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 75°. ....... nis egy Hind. 
“Lachman’s fort.” The same name in Rajvéra, Lat. 27°, Long. 76°. 
Anal. Lachmanpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°. 


Lah6l (alias Lahaul, or Lahdl), a province in the 7 
Western Himalaya, derived from ............. AYU AQ! Tho-yul. Tib. 


“The southern province” (referring to Ladak as to the northern). Lho, the south; 
yul, land, country. 
Another name for Lahdl, which is chiefly used by the Ladakis, is Karchan; its com- 
ponent parts, dkar, white; chan, full, refer to the numerous glaciers and snow-fields. 
The Lahdlis themselves call this province Séngla. 


Lahor, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 74° ................. 929 Hind. 


“Ldva’s town.” The native information which I obtained, as well as the general opinion 
of European philologists, connects this name with Lava, either as son of Rama, or as king 
of Kashmir. a) in As. Res., Vol. IX., p. 53; 6) in As. Res., Vol. XV., p. 16. The ancient 
form (in Lassen) is: Lohara. | 


214 LAKHIMPUR—-LANGCHEN KHABAB. 


Lakhimpur, in Upper Assam, Lat. 27°, Long. 94° ......... Qn st Hind. 
“Lakhim’s, or Lakshmi’s town.” Lakhim, or properly Lakshmi, is the Hindu 
Fortune, or Goddess of happiness. 
Anal. Lakhi-puir, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 91°; Lakshmi-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 26° 
Long. 87°. 


Lakhnau, in Audh, in European Literature Lucknow, Lat.26°, Long.80° ,igSJ Hind. 


“Having happy auspices.” From Lakshanavati, Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I, p. 128. 
The general interpretation of the name refers it to Lakshmana (the half-brother of Rama- 


Chandra), as its founder. 


Lakkadiva-Islands, properly Laksha-dvipa, Lat. 10—14°, 
bone, (2214 2 tab CPR ee OA ae oe eae a eRe SS Sanskr. 


“The 100,000 islands.” 


Lal Darvaza, a pass in Hindostan, Lat. 30°, Long. 77°... . . 81590 chat Pers. 

“Jewel-door;” properly La’l. 

Anal. Lal-g4nj, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 85°; Lal-pur, 
in Gujrat, Lat. 22°, Long. 70°; in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 87°, &c.; Lal Yasham (ping heS), 
the jewel jade, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 70° (in the maps often Lal Eesam), &c. 
In geographical names of India the native spelling of Lal with the azn sufficiently well de- 

fines it as the Persian word jewel. In the Himalaya, however, and occasionally in India, 
Lal, red, is also found in geographical names. 


Lalita Pattan, in Nepal, Lat. 27°, Long. 85°........ ated Uget Sanskr. 
“The beautiful town.” | 
Lamagai, in Nepal, Lat. 27°, Long. 87° ..... (hacia eke lS LY Tib. Hind. 
“Lama’s village.” | 
Lamlung, in Kaméon, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° ........ QUBNAT lam-lung. Tib. 
“The valley of the road.” Lam, road; lung, valley. It is a halting-place north of 
Milum. | 


Langchen Khabab, also Langchen Khabap, 
Tee \ 
the Sdtley river.......... aye glang-chhen-kha-bab. Tib. 
“Descended from the mouth of an elephant.” Glang-chhen, elephant: kha, 


mouth. Bab is the preterite of *bab-po, descended. This is one of the names of the 
Satlej, connected with Hindu mythology. See also Wilford, in As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 318. 





LANG TSO—LH6OU. 215 


| Vc 
Lang Tso, a lake in Zankhar, Lat. 33°, Long. 78° ane glang-mts‘ ho. Tib. 
“Bullock lake.” Glang, bullock; mts‘ho, lake. 
Lanka, see Ceylon. 


Lashkarpur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 78° ..... sees ws yea Pers. Hind. 


“The town of the army.” 
Anal. Lashkari-khan-ke sarai, in Sérhind, Lat. 30°, Long. 76°. 


Latifpur, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 83°... ............. Qn winks Arab. Hind. 
“Latif’s town.” Latif, mild, benevolent, a personal name. 
Lhadan, see Lhassa. 
Lhadung, on the road to Lhassa, in Eastern Tibet, 
bat 29 GONG 92 oir Gsm ais Sate to orth mie eh ee SB al tn lha-dung. Tib. 
~S 


“The god’s conch-trumpet.” Lha, god; dung, a tortotse-shell, a trumpet, a couch. 


The word dung we frequently meet in Eastern Tibet as a component part in names of 
Lama settlements. It is the name of the shell they use in their religious ceremonies. 


Lhassa, the capital of Eastern Tibet, Lat. 29°, Long. 92° .... QJ" RJ lha-sa. Tib. 


“The land of gods.” Lha, god; sa, land. | 
Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Vol. IL, p. 249, gives for it the name of Yul sung, yul, 
land; gsung, order, command, which may possibly be locally used, as its meaning can also 
be referred to the clerical authority of the Dalai Lama. Lha-Idan, provided with gods, 
is mentioned as its ancient name by Schmidt, Tibetanisches Worterbuch, p. 626. 


Lhazab Chu, a spring in Gnéri Khorsum, Lat. 31°, 
LONG 519° 8-3-4468 24 BS Se ee AY’ SZ’ & lha-zab-chhu.  Tib. 


“The deep water of the gods.” Lha, god; zab, deep; chhu, water. 
This is the name of a sacred spring on the road from Puling to the Labtse Nagu pass; 
the spring is the more venerated, as no other water is procurable within a great distance. 


Lh6u, a station four marches south of Taudng, in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, 
Vv 
OIG ae Jes son sas hfe 1 es Ge ey LS ek ae ee ACK lhou. Tip. 
~S 


“The south.” Lho, south; u, a kind of definite article. 


The name was connected by the natives with the beginning of a general sloping of the 
country to the south. 


216 LOHARGAU—-MACHA KHABAB. 


Lohargaid, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 80° .........-.-.- ps yb, Hind. 
“Smith’s village.” 
Anal. Lohar-k6t, in Kamaon, Lat. 29°, Long. 79°. 


Lohit; a river i Assam 24% 4 440 SS ee to we a aw ok eS ited Sanskr. 


“The red (river).” Name of the Brahmaputra river, in allusion to the colour of its suspen- 
sions in Upper Assam, where this name is still the name most used; in the lower part of 
its course the colour of the river becomes more yellowish. See Brahmaputra, for the 
other names of this river. 


Loni, properly Lavani, a river in Rajvara.... sex properly Wat Hind. Sanskr. 


“The saltish (river).” A river in Tirhtt bears the same name. 
Lungmar, a river in Pangkéng............ RN eS klung-dmar. Tib. 
a 


“The red river, or red river bed.” Klung, river, or here also river bed; the river 
has no water, being above the present level of the salt-lake ‘somognalari. 


Ma, in the Khassia hills ..........0....0.. 2.2.00 cee ee eeas Khassia. 


“Stone.” In the Khassia hills this word is frequently used as a component part of geo- 
graphical names, and refers then to the groups of pillars, more or less rude, which are 
erected as memorials, chiefly of treaties. As similar instances I quote the following, in 
the environs of Cherrapunji, Lat. 25°, Long. 92°:— 

Ma-flong. Flong, grassy, probably referring to the environs of the pillars, in oppo- 
sition to such which are erected on bare rocks. 

Ma-mlu, the sult stone. With the Khassias one mode of oath-taking is to eat salt 
from the point of a sword. 

Ma-smai. Smai, oath. (For Ma-smai and M4-flong, I also occasionally heard 
Mu-smai and Mu-flong.) 


Macha Khabab river, also Mapcha Khabab, 
UM INGDAL once: ge oa a Gate ek, zy" gaa rma-bya-kha-bab. Tib. 


“Flowing out from the mouth of a peacock.” Rma-bya, peacock; kha, mouth; 
bab is the preterite of 'bab-po, descended. 
It is a Buddhist name of the Karnali river, without any direct connection with the topo- 
graphical character of the country. 
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Machiptcha, or Machhipichha, a peak in Nepal, Lat. 28°, 
TiOG ChB cir ct a Bh amy ar ecgene, ae et @ eee Gewese ee a Less, ees Hind. 


“Fish-tail.” One of the Nardyani peaks in the Central Himalaya, very conspicuous from 
Kathmandu. The word matchhi or matsya, as I was informed by Nepalese Brahmans, 
is connected with Vishnu’s first avatara. 


Machlibadndar, or Machhlibdndar, in the Karnatik, 
Rat. WG, iON Ge Ble te ee eee ee arse eee ee ee eo a ee pow see Hind. Pers. 


“Fish-harbour.” This is another name for Masulipatam. 
Anal. Machli-shahar, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°. 
Madanpur, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 87° .............. 272 wo Hind. 


“Madan’s town.’ Madan, the cheerer, a surname of Kamadéva, the god of love. The 
same name in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°; in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°. 


Madgiridurg, in Maissur, Lat. 13°, Long. 77°. ........ So SySOue Hind. 
“The proud mountain-fort.” 
Madhobpur, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 89° ............ ATTTAT Beng. 


Midhob’s (Mdadhava’s) town.” Madhava, the sweet, an epithet of Krishna. 


Anal. Madho-pir, the same name, in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, Long. 76°; Madho-raj-pur, King 
Madhava’s town, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 75°. 


Madhumati, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 90°. ............. ayadt Sanskr. 
“Abounding in honey.” Madhu, honey, milk, ambrosia. 


Madras, or Mandr4aj, in the Karnatik, Lat. 13°, Long. 80°. . . . Iie Hind. 


From the Sanskr. Mandarajya; the natives still use Mandraj; another name for it is 
Chinna-patnam, g.v. It probably signifies Empire of Manda or Yama, the Indian Pluto. 


Magar Talau, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 69° ............. pos yoo Hind. 


“Alligator pool.” A Mussdlmdn Saint, named Pir, the old, is buried here, who is often 
called Magar Pir, or the Alligator’s Saint. 


Maghribi, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 68° ...............20-- (sty Arab. 


“The western (town).” Maghrib, the west. The same name in Lat. 24°, Long. 68°, in close 
vicinity to the former. 


Mahabaléshvar, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 73° .... ARTIS AL Sanskr. 
“The lord of the great strength.” An epithet of Mahadéva, or Siva. 
Mahadeopur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 18°, Long. 79° ........ Hae age Sanskr., or Beng. 


“The city of the great God.” Mahadéva is particularly an epithet of Siva. 
Anal. Mahadéo Mountains, in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 78°. 
Ill. 28 
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Mahaga4ai, in the Konkan, Lat. 19°, Long. 72° ........----- pS Lge Hina. 
“The great village.’ The same name in the Nizdm’s territory, Lat. 20°, Long. 78°, and 
in Berar, Lat. 20°, Long. 80°. 
Mahamalaipur, Lat. 12°, Long. 80°..............--- 272 holge Tamul. Hind. 


“The town of the great mountain.” Another form of this name is Mahabaliptram. 


Mahan4di, a river in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 82°........... sdulge Hind. 


“The great river.” 


Mahapantha, a peak in Garhvél ..................- ARTAFY Sanskr. 


“The great road (to heaven).” The name refers to the celebrated temple of pilgrimage 
at Kidernath, and to the difficulty and danger attending the access to the same. The peak 
ig more generally known by the name of Kidernath peak. 


Maharajdiurg, or Maharajdrig, in Maissir, Lat. 12°, 


“Fort of the great king.” 

Anal. Maharaj-gdnj, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°, Lat. 25°, Long. 87°, Lat. 27°, Long. 83°; Maharaj - 
pur, Lat. 26°, Long. 78°, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°; Mahasinghpur, Lat. 27°, Long. 78° (singh, 
lion, is often an epithet of kings). 

_ Mahavelliganga, a river in Ceylon, Lat. 7°, Long. 81°......... Singhal. 


“The great sand river.” 


Mahbubginj, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°............ es Wace Arab. Hind. 


“Mahbub’s market.” Mahbutb, beloved, seems to be here a personal name. 


Mahendarganj, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 89°......... ed poinge Hind. 


“Great Indra’s market.” 


Mahe Stmdo, in Kamaon, Lat. 30°, . 
‘ 
LONE. 79° ° 4.254 36S ed Gee ek PAM %) : qa ’ aq ma-he-gsum-mdo. Tib. 


“The Mahe’s Trivium.” Ma-he, a kind of buffalo; gsum, three; mdo, place. 
This is the name of the confluence of the Lodika and Girthi rivers. Compare Dogsum. 
Mahe, we were told, is the name of a species of wild animals (which come here to drink), 


but we could not get it properly described. ‘The dictionaries translate it as being a kind 
of buffalo. 


Mahés, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 23°, WOng.-80" 43:26 hue CS ees ysge Hind. 
“The great Lord.” Abbreviated from the Sanskr. Mahésa, a name of Siva. 


Anal. Mahéssar (from Mahésvara), in Malva, Lat. 21°, Long. 75°. The ss is an assimilation 
of s and »v. 
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Mahmud pir, in Hindostaén, Lat. 27°, Long. 78° .......... 92 Opes? Arab. Hind. 
“Mahmud’s town.” Mahmid, laudable, a personal name. The same name in Hindostan 
Lat. 28°, Long. 78°. | 
Anal. Mahmuda, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79. 


Mahrath, a tribe... 2... eee es ARTE Senet. 
Corrupted from the Sanskrit maharashtra, the great kingdom. Compare Strat and Gujrat. 


Mahu, see Mau. 


Maimansingh, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 90°.......... aghiw ypeao Arab. Hind. 

“The happy Singh, or lion.” Maiman, happy; singh, lion; the latter is frequently 

used in personal names. : 
Majissur, province and town in Southern India.............. yywae Hind. 

From the Sanskr. méhisha-dsura, or mahishésura. The Asuras are the demons of Hindu 
mythology, and were placed by the myth in the hot southern land amidst the Dravida people’ 
the enemies of the northern Hindis. Méhisha was one of these demons (properly = bu ffalo). 

Makalidurg, in Maissir, Lat. 13°, Long. 77°........... So ASlo Hind. 


“Miékali’s fort.’ Makali is the charioteer of Indra. 

Makdampur, in Rajvdra, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°............ p73 posic Arab. Hind. 

“The town of arrival (=the travellers’ station).” 

Maksang, a name of the Satlej river, g. v. 
Maksidpur, or Makshitpur, in Bengél, Lat. 23°, Long. 89° )32 Orede Arab. Hind. 

“Madksid’s town.” Makstd, desire, or desired, a personal name. 

Anal. Maksid-nagar, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 77°. 

Malakka, the southern part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, about Lat. 8°, 

DONG OO erst Sage ecco ies. ee ete ws eed, Wi apa a Hind. 

According to Wilford, the natives at present connect this name with maha-lanka, the great 
island (or peninsula). As. Res. XVIIL, p. 304. But Lassen, Vol. IV., p. 545, says that it 
has its name from the tree Myrobalanum. 

MaledivaIslands, properly Malaya-diba, or -dvipa, Lat. 1—7°, Long. 72—74° Hind. 

“The islands of Malayavdra, or Mdlabar.” 


Anal. Diu, or dvipa, frequently used as name of any small island. 


Malibhiim, in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 83°............... ee dbs Hind. 
“Gardeners land.” | 
Anal. Mali-gat, in the Khandésh, Lat. 20°, Long. 74°; Mali-para, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, 
Long. 88°. 
28* 
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Manpur, in Bahar, Lat. 23°, Long. 83°. ............2000- nr Wyle Hind. 


“Min’s town, or town of honour.” Man, honour, frequent in personal names. 


Mansagir1i, in the Garro hills, Lat. 25°, Long. 90°......... sys Luie Hind. 


“Mansa’s mountain.” Mansa, properly Manasa, is the goddess of the serpents. 


Mansaraur, a lake in Tibet, Lat. 30°, Long. 81°....... BATARAAY AT Sanskr. 


“The lake created (by Brahma) from his mind.” The full name is Manasa- 
sarédvara. For details, see Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I., p. 34, and Wilford, As. Res., Vol. VIII., 
p. 322; for the numerous and various legends connected with this lake, see Ritter, “ Erd- 
kunde von Asien.” The Tibetan name for Mansaraur is Tso Mapan, or Mapham; for the 
western lake, in connection with it, the Sanskrit name is Rakus tal, the Tibetan Tso Lagnag, 
or Lanag. 
Mansurkottai, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 85° .......... sig y grate Arab. Tam. 
“Mansiur’s fort.” Mansir, victorious, happy, a personal name. 
Anal. Mansur-ganj), in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°; Mansur-pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, 
Long. 76°. 
Mantrigai, in the Khassia hills, Lat. 25°, Long. 92°....... pls (Syn Hind. 


“Minister’s village.” 
Marpor Lungba, se Marpori. 
Mar pori, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°........ Raa LD dmar-po-ri. Tib. 


“The red mountain.” Dmar-po, the red; ri, mountain. 


The name refers to the frequent occurrence of reddish rocks. Concerning the occurrence 
of the same name, Marpori, or Marbori, near Lhassa, with the large monastery Potala, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama, see my Bhitia map of the Narigin-Lhassa road and 
Klaproth, Nouv. Journ. As. 1830, p. 244. 


Anal. Marpo Lingba (dmar-po klung-ba), the red river, in Balti. 


Martholi, in Kaméon, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°, 


modified from ...............208. A sf" AC mar-mtho-ling. Tib. 
“The lower Tholing.” Mar, low; mtho, high, elevated; ling, or more correctly lding, 
to float, fly. 


Compare Tholing. The Hunias call this village Namla. 


Marvar, a district of Rajyvara .. 0... ee oy Hind. 


“Desert country.” In Sanskrit this country was called Maru-sthala, or Maru-désa, 
both sthala and désa meaning country. The corresponding word in modern Hindostani is 
var, or vara. 
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| cy 
Migmetkhar, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75° ala] V aq "sO mig-med-mkhar.  Tib. 


“The invisible fort.” Mig, eye; med, a privative particle forming negative adjectives; 
mkhar, fort. 


eee nN 
Milum, or Midum, in Kamaon, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° . . al" Ae mi-bzlum. Tib. 


“Man’s union (congregation, colony).” Mi, baa ian: to gather. 

The name can be explained by the place being a colony of Tibetans on the southern 
slope of the Himalayan crest. It is pronounced Milum and also Midum; both modes can 
be brought in connection with the orthography, for in zlum the “zl” is generally spoken 

: as “d,” whilst in the pronunciation of lum the soft “s” is phonetically dropped. By the 
natives we got it also translated by man’s exhaustion, which gives us rdum, mutilated. This 
interpretation, we were told, alludes to the hardships endured, and the consequent exhaustion 
of the first settlers on reaching this spot after the high passes they had to cross. 


Minchu, in Sikkim, Lat. 27°, Long. 88........... Na'S smin-chhu. Tib. 


“The perfect water.” Smin, perfect; chhu, water. Originally the name of a spring, 
now of a small village near it. 


Mirgdnj, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88° ...... xe Bakes S yao Hind. 
“Prince’s (chiefs) market.” The same name in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°, Lat. 28°, 
Long. 79°. 


Anal. Mir-gdrh, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 72°; Mir-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, 
Long. 77°; in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 68°; Mir-v&la, belonging to the chief, in the Panjab, 
Lat. 32°, Long. 71°; Mir-khan-thana (khan, chief; thana, station), in Sindh, Lat. 25°, 
Long. 67°. | 


Mirzaganj, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 90° ............. es ft, ye Hind. 
“Prince’s market.” Mirza=Mir, prince, or chief, or son of a king. 
Anal. Mirza-pur, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 86°; in Sindh, Lat. 27°, Long. 68°; Mirza-garh, 
in Berar, Lat. 21°, Long. 80°. 


Moghul Sarai, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 78°....... slew chiro Pers. 


“Moghul’s house.” 
Anal. Moghul-pir, in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 80°; in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°. 


Mohammada, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°............-. fX4s° Arab. 


“Mohdmmad’s town.” This name is merely formed by the subjunction of a possessive 
termination (see Sikiandra, &c.). 
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Mubarak pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 72°.......... Qn Sly Arab. Hind. 


“Mubdarak’s town.” Mubarak, blessed, a personal name. The same name in Audh, 
Lat. 26°, Long. 82°. See also: Barrackpir. 


Muftigadnj, in Hindostan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°............ S (gike Arab. Hind. 
“Miufti’s market.” Mufti, wise, and also head law officer. 


Muktinath, a mountain in Nepal, Lat. 28°, Long. 83°. ..... eile Keo Hind. 


“Lord of the redemption, or the redeeming Lord.” Mukti, redemption; nath, 
lord; it is frequently used as a personal name. 


Multan, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°.............--.- ylsy0o Hind. 
From Mulasthani, a name of the goddess Parva&ti. Lassen, Vol. III., p. 645. 
Muradabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°............ ob! ol y0 Arab. Pers. 
“Murdd’s town.” Murad, desired, a personal name. 
The same name in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°. 
Anal. Murad-ndgar, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°; Murad-i-k6t, in the Panjab, 
Lat. 28°, Long. 70°. 

Murid-ka-ké6t, in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 70°....... ng 6 daze Arab. Hind. 
“Scholar’s castle.” Murid, a devoted scholar, a follower. 

Murshidabad, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 88°........... ol! Oudye Arab. Pers. 
“Murshid’s town.” Murshid, guide, spiritual teacher. 


Mustafabad, in Sérhind, Lat. 30°, Long. 77° ........... OL Abuas Arab. Pers. 
“Mustafa’s town.” Mustafa, chosen, selected, frequently used as a personal name. 
The same name in Audh, Lat. 25°, Long. 81°. 

Mustagh, a part of the Karakorim chain. .............20- Turk. 


“Ice mountain, glacier mountain.” Also used in Balti. (Not snow mountain.) 
Anal. Akt&gh, white mountain, a halting place on the road to Yarkand, Lat. 35°, Long. 77°. 


Nabig4nj, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°. ............ es gd Arab. Hind. 
“Prophet’s town.” 
Anal. Nabi-puir, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°; Nabi-ndgar, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 84°. 
Nadipara, in the Garro hills, Lat. 25°, Long. 90°.......... KL gS Hind. 
“River village.” ; 
II. 29 
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Nanda Dévi, the highest snow-peak of Kamaon, Lat.30°, Long.79° [ve] cat Sanskr. 
“The goddess Nanda.” Nanda, happiness, a surname of the goddess Parvati. 


Anal. Nanda-pur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 77°; Nand-para, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 81°. 


Nandidritg, in Maissur, Lat. 13°, Long. 77° ........... e So (sus Hind. 


“Nandi’s castle.” Nandi is one of Siva’s chief attendants. 
Anal. Nandi-gaid, in the Karnatik, Lat. 16°, Long. 80°. 


Nanga ParbAt, a high snow-peak in Kashmir.......... Cay? (X43 Hind. 


“The naked mountain.” The Tibetan name of this mountain is Diamar. 


NanjiNaCOGW 64.0 2%. 4 Se Reb 2 Set Nw eee et eS Hoes Tam. 


“Swallowing poison.” <A surname of Mahadéva, who has here a great temple. 
Buchanan’s Maissur, Vol. II., p. 147. 


Narainganj, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90° ........... es gl Hind. 
“Nardyan’s (Vishnu’s) market.” Narayana, man’s son, is an epithet of Vishnu. 
Anal. Narain-garh, in Sérhind, Lat. 30°, Long. 77°, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 87°; Narain- 

gai, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 74°; Narain-pét, in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, Long. 77°; 
Narain-pur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 78°; Narain-pdtnam, in Orissa, Lat. 18°, 
Long. 83°; Narayan-pur, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 81°; Nardyani peaks, or Narayan 
Parb4t, in the Nepdl-Himdlaya; Nardijan Parbat, or Nar Parbdt, a mountain-ridge 
between Mana and Badrinath. 


Narbdda, a river in Miva... 0... 0. eee e eee eee +. Wgys Hind 
“The dispenser of joy.” From the Sanskrit ndrma, joy, and da, giving. 


Narsingha, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 85°.............05. grins Hind. 


“Ndrsingh’s (temple, fort, dc.).” Narasinha in Sanskrit, or Narsingh in Hin- 
dostani, man-lion, is the name of Vishnu in his fourth avatdra. It is also frequently met 
with in personal names. Here it is connected with the possessive termination. 

Anal. Narsingh-nagar, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91°; Narsingh-garh in Bengal, 
Lat. 22°, Long. 86°; in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 77°, &c.; Narsingh-pétta, in the Dékhan, 
Lat. 18°, Long. 78°; Narsingh-pur, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 85°. 


Nasik, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 74°... ..........00000% Suwls Hind. 


“Nose (promontory).” 
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derive it from Niyamapala, the name of a saint. Wilson, Sanskr. Dict. assumes it to be 
composed of ne, chief, and pala, respecting. Hodgson, finally, from native authority, ex- 
plains ne, the sender (the paradise) and pala, cherished; which would signify that the pro- 
tecting genius of the valley was Svaydmbhu or Adi Biddha, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. III., p. 217. 


Nilab, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 72°.................. WAS Pers. 


“The blue water.” 
Anal. Nilgarh, in Orissa, Lat. 21°, Long. 86°; Niléshvara (Nelliseram), in Malabar, Lat. 12°, 
Long. 75°, the blue or blue necked Lord, Siva. 


Nilgiri, a mountain group in Southern India bom, Ss Sub seek & sp chad Sanskr. 
“The blue mountains.” 

Nilnag, a lake in Kishtvar, Lat. 33°, Long. 74°............ Sls jus Kashmiri. 
“The blue lake.” 

Nishanpur, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 88°.............. on (yes Pers. Hind. 


“Emblem-town.” 
Niti, se Chongsa. 


Nizampur, in the Konkan, Lat. 18°, Long. 73° ........... Qn eUlas Arab. Hind. 
“Chief governor’s town.” Nizam, governing, used in the Dékhan for the highest official 
under the Rajah. 
Anal. Nizam-abadd, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 85°; Nizam-pdtam, in the Karnatik, 
Lat. 15°, Long. 80°; Nizam-uddin-pur, town of the ruler of the faith, in Bengal, 
Lat. 26°, Long. 85°. 


Noakét, in Nepal, Lat. 27°, Long. 84°. ............20006 Eng 155 Hind. 


“The new fort.” 

Anal. No-gai, in Rajvara, Lat. 27°, Long. 76°; Nova-déra (déra, house), in Sindh, 
Lat. 27°, Long. 68°; Néva-garh, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 82°; in Bahar, Lat. 23°, 
Long. 84°; in Rajvdra, Lat. 25°, Long. 74°, &c.; Nova-k6ét, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 69°; 
Nova-nagar, in Gujrat, Lat. 22°, Long. 70°. 


Nutra, see Kandi. 


Nurabad, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 78° ............. olf yp Pers 


“Town of the light.” 

Anal. Nur-ndgar, in Tippera, Lat. 23°, Long. 91°; in Hindostdn, Lat. 29°, Long. 77°; Nur- 
pur, in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 81°; in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 70°, Lat. 31°, Long. 72°, 
Lat. 32°, Long. 72°, &.; Nuraddin Sarai (Sarai of Nuraddin = of the light of the 
fath), in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, Long. 74°. 
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Palar, a river in the Karnétik ....................000% Tam. 
“Milk river.” 


Paligonda (also spelt Pallikénda), in the Karnatik, Lat. 13°, 


LONG 5 00 2c ocd. WRB: Ee ee RS es SH Tam. 
“Sleeping.” The name is given to this town on account of the greater part of it lying in 
ruins. 
Palk, a strait between the Karnatik and the north-western end of Ceylon Singhal. 


“The whirl.” 


Pandritan, in Kashmir, Lat. 34°, Long. 75°............. yb dg Hind. 
“The old chief-town.” From the Sanskrit Puran-adhi-sthana. 


Pang, a name frequently occurring in Western Tibet........ se spang. Tib. 


“A grassy place.” Often used by shepherds for halting-places. The word particularly 
occurs in compound geographical names. 


Pangalkottai, se Hosdurg. 


Panggur (Pangar), in Rapehu, Lat. 33°, Long. 78° se" Soe spang-dgur. Tib. 
“NS 


ov 


“The verdure curve.” Spang, verdure; dgur, crookedness, curve. It is a place below 
the salt-lake Tso Rul, with a somewhat better vegetation than is to be found in the en- 
virons. 


Panggyé, se Pangringpo. 


Pangk6ong, a province in Western Tibet... . REICR HS dpangs-kong. Tib. 
“The heights and depressions.” Dpangs, the height; kong, concave, not flat, or level; 
concavity. 


The numerous valleys and ridges are characterized by this name. My informants referred 
the name most positively to the province in general; though sometimes the lake Tsomogna- 
lari was also called Tso Pangkong, particularly by native travellers not inhabitants of this 
province. 


Pangmig, or Panamik, in Pangkéng, Lat. 33°, 


Long 18) 4.6% 6 ebb eee. eat Feehan ae . array spang-mig. Tib. 


“A meadow-eye. Spang, grassy place; mig, eye. 

I first found this name used for a small grassy spot on the left shore of the salt-lake 
Tsomognalari, which on account of its shape might be compared to an eye, but rather of 
the Tibetan elongated form; I afterwards found the name again in many other parts of 
Tibet, for instance in Nuibra, not far from Leh; ‘it was generally connected with the 
existence of an isolated grassy spot. 
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Patna, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long.85° .........0....200 008. UZer Sanskr,, Lik, Hind. 


“Town.” The ancient name of it, according to some philologists, was Bali-putra (son of 
Bali, the mighty), which by the Grecian classical writers was corrupted into Palimbothra. 
Other ancient names are: Pushapira, or Kusumaptri, flower-town, and Padmavati, 
rich in lotus. By the Mussalmans it is commonly styled: Azimabad, gq. v. 
. For further details about this name see: Journ. As.Soc. Beng., 1845, Vol: XXV., p. 140, et seq., 
and As. Res., Vol. IX., p. 36, et seq. 
Pattan, in Gujrét, Lat. 20°, Long. 72° ........ Non tae Nana dh bh age he at tee es wpe Hind. 


“Town.” The same word as the one preceding. 


Payin Ghat, in the Karnatik................000. ELS yal Hind. 
“Below the ghats.” The low country extending along the foot of the Eastern ghats. 
Compare Bala ghat. 
Pedurutallagalle, a peak in Ceylon, Lat. 8°, Long. 81°....... Singhal. 
“The straw (arid) rock on the plain.” Péduru, straw; talla, grass, green plain ; 
galle, rock. It ig the highest peak of Ceylon. 
Penér, or Penar, properly Ponaru, a river in the Karnatik . . Tam. 
“Gold-river.” This name is also connected by Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I, p. 164, with the 
Sanskr. Pind&kini, rich in bendings. 
Péntse La, a pass leading from Zaénkhar to Dras, . 
Lat. 33°, Long. 76°..........0 000000. v s "AY dpen-rtse-la. Tib. 


“The pass with the beautiful top.” Dpen, beautiful; rtse, the top or point of 
anything; la, pass. The name has been decidedly given, as the locality shows, in conse- 
quence of the easy access and gradual ascent of the road. 

Peredénia, in Ceylon............ 0. cee eee ee ees Singhal. 


“Marsh abounding in guaves.” Pére, guave; dénia, or dinia, bog, marsh. 


Periapatnam, in Maissir, Lat. 12°, Long. 76° ........... pits Laas Tam. Sanskr. 


“Great town.” 


Peshaur, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 71° ...........0.5. yg lig Hind. 


“Porus’ town.” This is the interpretation given by Lassen; also Hiuen-Thsang’s Pu-1lu- 
sha-pu-lo might be compared, considering the introduction of the Chinese 7 for the 
Indian r. The interpretation of Thornton, and Shakespear, is advanced post, deduced from 
pesh, advanced. 

IIL. 30 
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Pitapur, in Gujrat, Lat. 23°, Long. 72°...............05. 7 lxy Hind. 


“Fathers town.” 


P6i Labtse, a mountain in Gndri Khérsum, 
bats 3), Long: 80" 66.465. 6 Gar SAEs rays spo’i-lab-tse. Tib. 
“The heaps of the summit.” Spo, summit; i is the genitive; lab-tse, a heap. 
By this rather curious name allusion is made to three rounded prominences on the crest 
of this mountain (of very moderate elevation). The middle of these prominences is called 
Karpo, the white; the southern, Marpo, the red; and the northern, Nagpo, the black; 


they are considered to be the seats of three goddesses. The mountain is situated in the 
outer chains of the Trans-Satlej range. 


Pokhara, properly Pushkara, a tank and village near Ajmifr, in 


Rajvaéra, Lat. 26°, Long. 74° 2.2... 1. ee ee ee TEAL Sanckr, y@5o2 Hind. 
“Lotus-tank.” It is also styled Pishkar. 


Pondichérri, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 79°........... Tam. 
“New town.” The genuine Tamul form is Poduchéri, from pédu (or pidu), new, and 
chéry, town. 
Porgyal peaks, in the North-Western Himdlaya, 
Lat. 31°, Long. 78° ....... Sd Mare eA ees arr ay” spor-rgyal. Tib. 
“The lofty twins.” Spor, arising, promoting, advancing; rgyal, name of a constellation 
of two stars, analogous to Gemini. | 
Cunningham, Ladak, p. 62, whose explanation I follow, connects this name with the double- 
peaked appearance of this mountain. The fundamental meaning of the word rgyal is 
victorious. 
Potala, or Potalaka, in Sindh, Lat. 25°, Long. 69° "UYas or OYacn Sanekr. 
“Receiving the boats (ships), Harbour.” 


Prabhu Kuthar, se Brahmakind. 


Preag, in Hindostdén, Lat. 25°, Long. 81° .............00- Sly Hind. 


A Hindu name for “Allahabdd.” 

The proper meaning of the Sanskr. prayiga — in modern dialects praydg, predg, 
perég, prég — is sacrifice, oblation; but it is also applied to the point of confluence of 
the Ganges and Jdmna (see Trivéni), and is generally bestowed on holy places situated at 
the confluence of two rivers. (e.g. Vishnupredag, gq. v.) 


Pudukotta, in the Karnatik, Lat. 10°, Long. 79° ..........- Tam. 
“New fort.” Compare Pondichérri. 
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Rahigatiy, in Nepal, Lat. 29°, Long. 81° .............--. pl isl} Pers. Hind. 


“Travellers village.” 


Rahimpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77° ............ yy pay Arab. Hind. 
“Town of the merciful.” Rahim, the merciful, is an epithet of Allah. 
Rajagiri, in Bahar, Lat. 24°, Long. 85° ................ sp le{) Hind. 


“King’s mountain.” It may also be derived from the Sanskrit Raja-griha, king’s ubode. 

Anal. Raja-hat, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°; Raja-pur, in the Konkan, Lat. 16°, Long. 73°; 
in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°; in Audh, Lat. 27°, Long. 81°, &c.; Raja-ram-pur, King 
Rama’s town, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 88°. 


Rajamandri, in Orissa, Lat. 17°, Long. 81° gyre el Hind. 
In this form the name derived from the Sanskrit Rajamandira, or Rajamandara, would 
signify 
“King’s house, or king’s paradise.” 
The proper Sanskrit name was, according to some philologists, Rajapura, king’s town. 
Others consider the name to be a contraction of Rajamahéndri, the city of Great Indre. 


the king of Rajasthan. See Rajputana. 


Rajgarh, in Berar, Lat. 20°, Long. 79° ..........-2...0.. 2 ce Hind. 

“King’s fort.” The same name in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, Long. 75°; in Simla, Lat. 30°, 
Long. 77°, &c. 

Anal. Raj-ghat, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°; in Simla, Lat. 30°, Long. 77°; Raj-k6t, 
in Gujrat, Lat. 22°, Long. 70°; Raj-mahal, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 87°; Raj-nagar, in 
Bandelkhand, Lat. 22°, Long. 80°; in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91°, &c.; Raj- pur, in Gujrat, 
Lat. 22°, Long. 74°; Raj-puri, in the Konkan, Lat. 18°, Long. 73°. 

| ailiganl, Hind. ~ 


so © ee #¢ e®#® # e® e # e# © e® e# & @ 


Rajputana, a province in Western India 

“Country of the Rajputs.” Properly Raja-putra-sthana (sthana, abode place, 
country). 

The Rajputs, a branch of the Kshatriyas, are now one of the most numerous tribes 

of Hindus. Originally the kings had to be chosen from the caste of the Kshatriyas. 


Other names of this province are: Raj-vdra, Raja-sthan. 


Rakus Tal, se Ravanhrad. 
Rama, in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, Long. 72° ............0.000004. TTS Sanskr. 
The name of Rama, the famous national hero and incorporation of Vishnu, is also very fre- 


quently met with in compound geographical names. 


Anal. Rama-pdtan, in the northern Karnatik, Lat. 15°, Long. 80°; 
Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 74°; Rama-sarai, also abbreviated Ramsarai, a valley in Garhval 


Rama-pur, in the 


? 


Ram-durg, in Maissir, Lat. 15°, Long. 75°. 
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Ram-éssar, in Kamaon, Lat. 29°, Long. 80°............. 

Ram-ésvaram, in the southern Karnatik, Lat. 9°, Long. 79° .. } the Lord Rama; 
Ram-ésvar, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, Long. 85° .............. 

Ram-ganj, in Bengal, Lat. 28°, Long. 90°, Lat. 26°, Long. 88°; Ram-ganga, a river in 
Kamaon, &c.; Ram-garh, in the Khandésh, Lat. 21°, Long. 74°; in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 80°; 
in Rajvara, Lat. 28°, Long. 75°, &.; Ram-giri, or Rama-giri, in the Karnatik, Lat. 10°, 
Long. 78°; Ram-gh&at, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 78°; Ram-ghérri, in the Dékhan, 
Lat. 18°, Long. 79°; Rama-ghérri, in the southern Karnatik, Lat. 10°, Long. 78°; Ram- 
nath (the Lord Rama), Lat. 9°, Long. 78°, this place is also called Ram-nath-ptiram; 
Ram-ndgar, in Malva, Lat. 24°, Long. 81°; in Bengal, Lat. 27°, Long. 84°; in the Panjab, 
Lat. 32°, Long. 73°, &c.; Ram-pur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 81°; in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 85°, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°, &c.; Ram-pur Shah-pur, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°; 
Ram-pitra, in Berar, Lat. 19°, Long. 79°; in Bandelkhand, Lat. 24°, Long. 77°; Ram-pari, 
in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. 


Rangbodde, or Rambdodde, in Ceylon................ Singhal. 
“Gold-place.” 


Rangun, in Arrakdn, Lat. 16°, Long. 96° ........-..--24.- Bérmese. 
“City of victory.’ Compare for historical details Thornton’s Gazetteer, article “Rangoon.” 


Ranigdnj, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 87°. ..... Sonne eas es is!) Hind. 
“Oueen’s market.” | 
Anal. Rani-ghat, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 88°; Rani-k6ét, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, 
Long. 72°; Rani-pwtr, in Sindh, Lat. 27°, Long. 68°, &c.; Rani-sarai, in Hindostan, 
Lat. 26°, Long. 83°. 


Rapti 1, @ river in ING Dal oo. dee oe Bans eR ee ae gt) Hind. 
In ancient times it was named Saradvati, full of reeds, and Airdvati, q.v. sub Travadi. 
With both of them the present name may be connected, derived by dropping the first 
syllable. 


Rasulabad, in Hindostdn, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°............ OL! Uyay Arab. Por. 
“Prophet’s town.” The same name in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 81°. 
Anal. Rasulputr, Lat. 24°, Long. 85°; Lat. 27°, Long. 77°. 


Ratangarh, in the Kénkan, Lat. 19°, Long. 73°....... 5 cia 2s up) Hind. 
“Jewel-town, or Ratan’s town.” Ratan being also used as a personal name. The 
same name in Rajvara, Lat. 24°, Long. 75°, Lat. 28°, Long. 74°; in the Panjab, Lat. 31°, 
Long. 76°, &c. 
Anal. Ratan-ginj, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 86; Ratan-pur, in Berar, Lat. 22°, Long. 82°; 
in M&lva, Lat. 23°, Long. 78°; in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long, 82°; Ratan-puri, Lat. 29°, Long. 79°; 
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Ratna-ghérri, or Ratna-giri, in the Konkan, Lat. 17°, Long. 73°; Ratan-giri, a peak 
in Kulu, Lat. 32°, Long. 76°; Ratna-pura, in Ceylon, Lat. 6°, Long. 80°; Ratna-ptram 
is the Sanskrit name for Ava, q. v. 

Raul, or Raval, in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 76° ............ Jyl, Hind. 


“Chief priest, also im a sovereign sense.” 


Raul Pind, in the Panjab, Lat. 33°, Long. 73°.......... is dhiy Jy!) Hind. 
“The chief priest’s village.” This is the usual name of the town in English writings ; 
but the correct form (in Persian manner of composition) is Pind-i-Raval, and this is also 
the form chiefly used by the natives. 


Ravanhrad lake, in Tibet, Lat. 30°, Long. 81°..... ee Was Sanskr. 


“Radavan’s lake.” For Ravan, see Raban-ab&ad. More usually this lake is named 
Rakus Tal, Raku’s lake, called after the hero Rakus. 


Rayadurgam, or Raydrug, in the Dékhan, Lat. 16°, 
TON 0 Gs rte 2 te pac etetie eee ig ia ae Be eee es we es 0,0 asl) Hind. 
“King’s castle.” 
Anal. Rayakotta, in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 78°. 


Réchna Duab, a district in the Panjab... ............ who Lia) Hind. Pers. 

“The country between the two rivers: Rdvi and Chinab.” The name is formed 

by contraction of the two principal parts of the river names. Compare Bari Duab. 
Réru, in Zankhar, Lat. 33°, Long.77°........... Gt forty eel - ‘Tib. 

“The horn (river-bend).” It is probably a dialectical form of ra ru or ra’i ru, a goat’s 
horn, and 1 consider the name to have originated from a curvature in the Zankhar river 
near the village. 

Riba, a mountain in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°, a dialectical form of a‘ZY ru-ba. Tib. 
~~ 


“Tent of woven cloth.” Ru-ba, coarse tent of sack-cloth. 


A snow-peak of tent-like form in the environs of the Mustagh pass. Riba is the name 
for the Balti tent; the ordinary Tibetan felt-tent is called gur. Compare Girla. 


Rigyal, in Western Tibet ..............0.000. Lay ri-rgyal. Tib. 


“Mountain king.” Ri, mountain; rgy4l, or, if not abbreviated, rgyal-po, king, sovereign. 
One of the names of the Kailas range, mentioned in Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 43. 


Ringmo, used in compositions................2.4. To ring-mo. Tib. 


“The long.” Ring-mo, the long. 
We found it often used in Balti in compositions of mountain names. As an instance | 
name Ringmo Chor, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°, in the Stirikashu valley, in Balti. 
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Rishitélam, in Kandur, Lat. 31°, Long. 78°. . '-A" "OBI ri-shi-rta-lam. Tb. 


“The hermits horse-pass.” Rishi is one of the many Sanskrit words which was 
introduced with Buddhist literature into Tibet; rta, horse; lam, road, here crossing a 


ridge. 
Rongchung, in Ladak, Lat. 34°, Long. 77°. .... +t’ ce rong-chhung. Tib. 
“A short narrow defile.” Rong, a narrow passage; chhung, small. 
Rongdo, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75° ........... En ak rong-mdo. Tib. 


“A district of defiles.” Rong, a narrow passage, defile; mdo, a district, lower part 
of a country. 
Another name also used for it is Rong-yal, or dialectically Royal, yul being land. 
Ruanveélle, in Ceylon, Lat. 8°, Long. 80°................. Singhal. 


“Gold-sand.” 
Rudarpur, in Orissa, Lat. 22°, Long. 84°..............-. yx 9°) Hind. 


“Ridra’s town.” Rudra, he who makes weep, is an epithet of Siva. The same name in 
Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°. 


Anal. Rudra-preag, in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°. 
Rung Thung, ese Jangthang. 


Rupganj, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 90°..........--6--. es ‘9 Hind. 
“Beauty’s market.” 


Anal. Rup-garh, in Rajvdra, Lat. 27°, Long. 75°; Rup-narain-river, the beautiful Nardyan 
(or Vishnu), in the Delta of the Ganges; Rup-ndgar, in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 74°. 


Sadabaéd Sarai, Lat. 33°, Long. 74°.............. isl ya OLT dau Arab, Pers 


“Sardi of Sad’s town.” Sad, a personal name, meaning happiness. 
Sadras, se Chaturangapdtnam. 


SAgar, in Mélva, Lat. 23°, Long. 78°.............05 are (SLu) Sanskr. 


“Ocean.” Perhaps referable to the number of tanks in its environs, as it is told by the 
natives in loco. Wilson, Glossary, p. 452, quotes the same name as being applied to the 
low lands forming the western portion of the Delta of the Ganges, where the Hugli branch 
falls into the sea. 
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Sahibganj, in Bengal, Lat. 26°, Long. 88°............. S Uelo Arab. Hind. 


“Lord’s market.” Also used by the Mussdlmans as the name for Gaya, 4. v. 
Salarpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 79°.............. 972 pdkw Hind. 
“Chiefs town.” 
Salimabad, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 87°... 5 Bu woke ees olf dks Arab. Pers. 
“Salim’s town.” Salim, pacific, mild, is a personal name. The same name in Lat. 23°, 
Long. 87°. 


Anal. Sélim-pur, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°. 


Samanala, the Singhalese name of the Adam’s peak, in Ceylon... . Singhal. 


“Rama’s peak.” Sd&man is the Singhal. name for Rama; dla, mountain, peak. 


Sambharhrad, in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, Long. 75° ........... AAS Sanskr. 
“Salt-lake.” 


Samgaun, properly Sem-gya-nom, 
‘ 
in Kamaon, Lat. 30°, Long. 79°....... NR Mt sems-gya-nom. Tib. 
“A mind of joy and content.” Sems, spirit, mind; gya-nom, joy, contentment. 


The name refers to the luxuriant grass, a most pleasant sight for any-one coming 
from Tibet. © 


Samyé, in Eastern Tibet, Lat. 29°, Long. 93° ..... LISI’ Us] ’sam-yas. Tib. 


“The thought from above.” Bsam, thought, thinking; yas, the upper, from above. 
Here stands the far-known temple Bima, which is described by Ssanang Ssetsen (“‘Ge- 
schichte der Ostmongolen,” ed. I. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 1829, p. 41) as a wonder of 
architecture. The temple was built by King Thisrong de tsan already as early as 811 a.pD. 
According to a note of Klaproth to the “Chinese Description of Tibet” (Nouveau Journ. 
Asiat., Vol. IV., p. 281), the Chinese call it Sang yuan. 


Sang gye chi ku sung thug chi ten, the Lama name of the monastery Himis in Ladak, 
° . oO vy v e 
Lat. 34°, Long. 77°... . SER GUD HLS SP i) +5 Tib. 
~ 


sangs-rgyas-kyi-sku-gsung-thugs-kyi-rten. 

“The support of the meaning of the Buddha’s precepts.” Sangs-rgyas, 
a Buddha; kyi is the sign of the genitive; sku, a body, a@ person; gsung, the precept; 
thugs, heart, mind; rten, a support. 

This name was met in the historical document relating to the foundation of the monastery 
of Himis, and it is used there as its religious name. For my view of this large monastery 
see Plate No. 16 of the “Atlas of Panoramas and Views.” Its erection took from the year 
III. 31 
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1644 to 1672 a.p.; for details see the translation of this Foundation document in Emil 
Schlagintweit’s “The Buddhism in Tibet, p. 183, et seq. The name here analysed alludes 
(as generally one of the names of each Buddhist monastery) to its being a centre of 
Buddhist faith, Compare Darjiling. Another instance is Mindoling (smin-grol- 
giing), the place of perfection and emancipation, a name of a monastery in Eastern 
Tibet. 


Sanderban, properly Sindara-vana, in Bengél...... Gata Sanskr. 


“The beautiful forest.” Others derive it from sindari, a small timber tree = Heritiera 
minor. This region is also named Sdita-mukhi, with a hundred mouths. Lassen; Ind. Alt., 
Vol. I, p. 141. On maps it is frequently found spelled Sinderbunds. 


Sarasvati, or Sarsutti, a river in Gujrét... 2.0.0.0... aiadt Sanskr. 


a” 


“Rich in water.” Another river of this name is in Sérhind, much renowned in Hindu my- 
thology. Losing itself in the sandy plain it is thought to continue its way to the Ganges 
under ground, and to unite itself with this holy river at Allahabad. (Compare Trivéni.) In 
Garhval we find a river of the same name. Sarasvati is also the name of Brahma’s 
wife. 


Sarju, or Sarayu, a river in Kamdon.............. =y Wy Hind , Sanskr. 
“The going, or winding (river).” The Bengali form of this name is Shérju. 
Satbadi, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 85°... 2.0.0.2 0.000- 6oL wh. Hind. 


“Seven houses.” 


Sa&tlej, a river in Tibet and the Panjab ..............005- Ain Hind. 


“The hundred fold.” From the Sanskrit Sdtadru. As modifications of the original 
name, Satadru, I add, Sumudrtng and Situdra (near Rampur). 

As denominations used in Kandaur, Herbert, As. Kes., 1819, p. 360, mentions: Maksang, 
river; Langti, gold (carrying) river; and Langphing Kampa; the latter is a modifi- 
cation of Langchen Khabab, g. v. The general name Tsangbochia, g. v., is also often 
used for the Sdtlej, though far more generally for the Dihéng. From Sérhind to its 
junction with the Indus the name Ghadra is also used for the Sdtlej, a name perhaps con- 
nected with Sanskrit, in which case it would mean sprinkling, wetting. 


Sénge Khabab .............. Nc’ 2 v a" DIZ] seng-ge-kha-bab. Tib. 


“Descended from the mouth of a lion.” Seng-ge, lion; kha, mouth: bab is the 
-preteritum of ’bab-po, descended. A mythological name of the river Indus. 


Séngchong, a small fort in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, 
‘\ 
MONG 02? i arcade. ap Spa Sodan! Zo duh Bla an he aay EC seng-ge-rdzong. Tib. 


“Lion-fort.” Seng-ge, lion; rdzong, fort. The epithet lion has here the meaning of 
strength; also in the composition of personal names the word is very often used in this sense. 
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Sérampur, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88° ....... Qn pe! paw MATATT Hind. 
“Saint Rama’s town.” Properly Srirampur. 


Anal. Sri-rama-puram, in Orissa, Lat. 17°, Long. 82°. 
Sérdarkdt, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 73° .......... ag lop Pers. Hind. 


“Chief's peak.” 
Anal. Sérdar-nagar, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°. 


Sérhind, town, Lat. 30°, Long. 76°, and district, in the Panjab... . OAS ya Pers. 
“India’s head, or beginning.” 
Seringapatam, se Srirangapdéttanam. 


Sevalik, se Mohan Ghata ka pahar. 


Shahabad, in Kishtv4r, Lat. 33°, Long. 75°. .............- ol sla Pers. 
“Kings town.” The same name in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 77°; in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 79°. 


Anal. Shahbandar, in Sindh, Lat. 24°, Long. 67°; Shahbazar, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 83°; 
Shah-déra, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°, and Lat. 28°, Long. 77°; Shah-ganj, m 
Malva, Lat. 24°, Long. 82°; Shah-gadrh, in Malva, Lat. 24°, Long. 79°; in Hindostan, 
Lat. 28°, Long. 79°; Shah-k6t, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°; Shah-pur, in the 
Konkan, Lat. 16°, Long. 74°; in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 72°, Lat. 33°, Long. 73°; 
Shah-pura, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 76°; Shah-ptri, an island in Arrakan, Lat. 20°, 
Long. 92°. 


Shahbazpur, in Assam, Lat. 22°, Long. 91°............ Se jee Hind. 
“Shahbaz, or the noble falcon’s town.” : 
Anal. Shabaz-garhi, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 72°. 

Shahjehanpur, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79°... ... Qn lee sla Pers. Hind. 


“Shahjehan’s town.” Shahjehan, Lord of the world, is the name of an emperor of 
Deéhli. The same name in Lat. 23°, Long. 76°, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°, 
Lat. 28°, Long. 76°, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. 


Anal. Shahjehan-abad=Dehli, gq. v. 
Shahzadpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°............. 7” ol,solas Pers. Hind. 
“The royal princes’ town.’ The same name in Lat. 24°, Long. 89, Lat. 26°, Long. 82°, 
and in its full form Shahzadaptr, in Lat. 25°, Long. 81°. 
Shamgarh, in Rajvara, Lat. 24°, Long. 75°.............. as els Hind. 


“Sham’s castle.” Sham = the dark blue, in Sanskrit Sy4ma, is a name of Krishna. 
The same name in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 74°. 
3)* 
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Shikohabad, in Hindostan, Lat. 27°, Long. 79° ........... OL! s,Xa Pers 
“Shikoh’s town, or Splendour town.” 
SWiiees aio annericenkasaenseenas ease cen AC, shing. Ti. 
“Wood, tree.” 


It not unfrequently forms a part of geographical names, as Murshing, in Bhutan. Mur, 
upper limit, probably referring to a particular kind of trees being no more cultivated here. 
Also Shingyal, the king of the trees, is occasionally found connected with localities where 
isolated trees of unusual height occur. 


Shingrul, in Pangkong, Lat. 33°, Long. 78°....... Aral zhing-rul. Tib. 
~S 
“The putrid, marshy ground.” Zhing, ground; rul, rotten, putrid. A salt lake 
almost entirely dried up. 
Shivgdnj, in Bengél, Lat. 25°, Long. 89° 


gs Stes Bl ds He? ae, ae Gr aes ele ee es Seed Hind. 
“Siva’s market.” 


Anal. Shiv-pur, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 25°, Long. 76°; Shivraj-pur (Hing Siva’s town), 
in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°. 
Shujaabad, in the Panjab, Lat. 29°, Long. 71°........... olf ela Arab. Pers. 
“Shuja’s town.” Shija, audacious, a personal name. 
Sialkot, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 74°.............. ng JL. Hind. 
“Jackal’s town.” 


Anal. Sial-panth (Jackal’s path), Lat. 29°, Long. 80°; Sial-ka-garh, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°. 
Sibsagar, in Assim, Lat. 27°, Long. 94°................. olen Hind. 
“Siva’s tank.” 


Anal. Sib-gdnj, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 38°, Lat. 25°, Long. 89°; and Sib-pur, in Bengal. 
Lat. 21°, Long. 87°; in Assam, Lat. 27°, Long. 94°. 


Sikandra, in Hindostén, Lat. 26°, Long. 79°.............. By diKw Pers. 


“Alexandria.” Sikandar, Alexander. The terminal “a” is here a derivative termination, 
like “s” in English names (= St. Albans). The same name in Rajvara, Lat. 26°, Long. 76°, 

Lat. 27°, Long. 77°, &c. 
Sikandarabad, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 78° 


Cbd & 4S ol! dice Pers. 
“Alexander’s town.” 


The same name in Hindostan, Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. 
Anal. Sikandar-ki-dhar, Alexander’s line (of mountains), in Kulu, Lat. 31°, Long. 76°; 
Sikandar-mokam, Alexander's encamping ground, in Turkistan, Lat. 36°, Long. 78°, 


Sikdndar-pur, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 83°; in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°, Lat. 26°, 
Long. 82°, Lat. 26°, Long. 84°, and Lat. 29°, Long. 77°, &c. 
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Sikh, a widely, spread tribe in North-western India............ ~eXaw Hind. | 


“Disciples, or Learners.” From the Hind. sikhna, to learn. Vigne’s “Kashmir,” p. 244. 


Silhét, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91°. ............-.-04.. Cngl Hind. 


“The holy market.” From the Sanskr. wtez Srihatta: the Bengali’ name, in use is 
still Srihdtto. a 


Simla, a sanitarium, Lat. 31°, Long. 77°, and district in the Western 
Himalayas: 6 se eee he og Be Be a Bat Stee aes ek Yaw Hind. 


This place is said to have its name from a plant, Bombax malabarica (silk-cotton tree), fre- 
quently met with in this region; the native name of this plant is Sémul. Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XVIII., p. 431. 


Sindh, or Sindhu, ariver ........... 0.0.02. 0c eee fay Sanskr. 


“(The Indus) River in general (also ocean).” 
There are several rivers of this name in India, and the same denomination is bestowed on 
the country adjacent to the lower course of the Indus, from Lat. 23—29°. 


Singhgarh, in the Konkan, Lat. 18°, Long. 73°. ......... as eh iw Hind. 

“Singh’s or Lion’s fort.” The same name in Lat. 27°, Long. 73°. 

Anal. Singa-pur, properly Singha-pur, in the Straits, Lat. 1°, Long. 103°; Singh-pur, in 
Berar, Lat. 22°, Long. 79°, and Lat. 22°, Long. 82°, &c.; in Malva, Lat. 24°, Long. 82°; 
Singh-ptram, in Orissa, Lat. 19°, Long. 83°. 

Singrul, in Ladak, Lat. 34°, Long. 77°... .. oie ayste' £21 gsing-rul. Tib. 
—~> 


“The putrid moor.” Gsing, a place covercd with small green grass, a moor; rul, 
putrid. The name refers to a swampy ground near the village where was formerly a lake. 


Sinka Tong, in Kamaon, Lat. 30°, Long. 80° ........ rs . stong. Tib. 


“The thousand Sinkas or gods.” Sinka, name of a divinity, perhaps a provincial 
modification of seng-ge, lion; stong, thousand. 
Sirdharpur, in Audh, Lat. 26°, Long. 80° ............. re prom Hind. 
“Vishnu’s town.” Sirdhar, properly Sridhara, possessed of divinity, is a Sanskrit 
epithet of Vishnu. 
Sitagtudam, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 80° .......... od9s Linw Sanskr. Tam. 
“Sita’s town.” Sita is the name of Rama’s wife. 


Anal. Sita-palli, in the Dékhan, Lat. 18°, Long. 80°; Sita-pur, in Bahar, Lat. 26°, Long. 83°; 
Sita-kand, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 86°; Siu-garh = Sita-garh, in Audh, Lat. 27°, 
Long. 81°. 
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Skardo, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°... 2... 0... MILK skar-mdo.  Tib. 


my 


“The separated country, or valley.” Skar, to separate; mdo, district, lower district. 
The name is perhaps referable to the country being cut up by deep valleys and ravines. 
Skar, might be also star, and Cunningham (Ladak, p. 34) translates it starry place. 
The pronunciation Kardo, without showing the s prefixed, would be more usual ac- 
cording to the general rules, but now Skardo is more frequently heard. In the actual 
Ilindostani an 7 is prefixed as usual to s followed by a consonant: with an e prefixed, as 
E-skar-do, it also occurs in Tibetan literature, as told to me by Emil. 


Sohagpur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 81°......0......... yp Slew Hind. 
“Sohdag’s town, or town of beauty.” The same name im Lat. 22°, Long. 73°. 
Oils Fiver im. Maa « 4.9 4%.9 4 oe 2.007 & bt oa Sw Ee EG | Wat Sanskr. 


“The crimson, red (river).” 
Sonahat, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 82°................. tloligw Hind. 
“Gold market.” The same: Son-hat, in Bahar, Lat. 23°, Long. 85°. 
Sonamutkhi, in Bengil, Lat. 23°, Long. 87° ...........-. sth yu Hind. 
“Gold-mouthed.” : 
Songla, se Lahol. 
Srihétto, in Bengali, for Silhét, g. v. 
Stikanta, a peak in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 78° .......... Lis eu Hind. 
“Holy thorn, or peak.” 
Anal. Sri-ndgar, in Kashmir, Lat. 34°, Long. 74°; Sri-pada (pada, in Singhal. footstep). 
in Ceylon, Lat. 7°, Long. 80°; Sri-ptram, in Orissa, Lat. 18°, Long. 83°; Sri-ranga- 


pattanam (Sri-ranga, a name of Vishnu), Lat. 12°, Long. 76°, commonly called Seringa- 
patam. 


Srimongolpur, in Bengal, Lat. 24°, Long. 91°. ........ TAHT Bengal. (Sanskr.) 
“Holy town of happiness.” | 


Stégo, in Balti, Lat. 35°, Long. 75°... 2... 2... eee ee “ers 3S sgo. Tib. 
“The gate of Ste.” The name of a small fort opposite the village Ste Ste, situated above 


the narrow defile through which the road leads to Askoli; the name yate is to be taken 
literally, since a gate exists, to close the defile. 


Suféd Koh, or Sufid Koh, in the Panjab, Lat. 34°, Long. 70° 35S Qaiw Pers. 


“The white mountain.” A mountain W. of the Indus in the Sdliman range. 


ee i 
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Sukhsagar, in Bengal, Lat. 22°, Long. 88°............. pl. Xu Hind. (Sanskr.) 
“Ocean of joy.” 
Sulgiri, a mountain in the Karnatik, Lat. 12°, Long. 78° 


dh it “greece SSS pau Hind. (Sanskr.) 
“The pike-mountain.” 


Sultankot, in the Panj4b, Lat. 30°, Long. 70°. ......... EigS lb Arab. Hind. 
“Sultdn’s, (or king’s) castle.” 
Anal. Sultan-pur, in Gujrat, Lat. 21°, Long. 74°; in Rajvara, Lat. 25°, Long. 76°; in Hindo- 
stan, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; Sultan-ganj, in Bandelkhand, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°; Sultan-ka- 
kot, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 71°. 


Vv 
Suimdo, in Zankhar, Lat. 33°, Long. 77°, &...... 2 Rls" gsum-mdo. Tib. 


“The place where three (ways or rivers) meet.” 


Gsum, three; mdo, a particle used in compound words. It is a name very frequent in 


Tibet, and is referred to the meeting of three roads, generally coinciding with the confluence 
of two rivers. 


The Garhvali word Hamdo for the same object appears to be but a corruption of Sumdo. 
Compare Dogsum. 


Sumgal, in Turkistan, Lat. 33°, Long. 78°. ..... AAS" a” gsum-rgal. Tib. 
“The three fords.’ Gsum, three; rgal, ford. 


Here also the existence of three fords, two above and one below the junction can be 
very well connected with the confluence of two rivers. 


Sumzamba, in Garhval, Lat. 30°, Long. 79° YNA saa gsum-zam-ba. Tib. 
“Bridge over the three rivers (trium pons).” : 
There is only one bridge here over the Vishnu Ganga, below the junction. 
Surajg4nj, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 89° ............. es gy Hind. 
“Sun’s market.” 
Anal. Suraj-garh, in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 86°; in the Panjab, Lat. 28°, Long. 75°; im 
Simla, Lat. 31°, Long. 76°; Suraj-pur, in Malva, Lat. 24°, Long. 79°; in Hindostan, 
Lat. 26°, Long. 80°, and Lat. 28°, Long. 77°. 
Strat, in Khandésh, Lat. 21°, Long. 73°. ...........22 0000. “yg Hind. 


From the Sanskrit Sau-rashtra, the beautiful kingdom; from su, beautiful, and rashtra, - 


kingdom. In derivations the Sanskrit ~ and 7 very frequently become aw and az, and 
vice versa. 


Surkhpur, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 73°............. Re Pers. Hind. 


“Red town.” Surkh is also sometimes used for gold. 
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Sursérko, sometimes Sunsarka, in Gnéri Khoérsum, 


\ Vv 
Late 31° Dongs 807s. 6 ya ga ee sets ays" gser-brko. Garhv. and Tib. 


“Place where gold was dug.” Gser, gold; brko, dig. Sur is the Garhvali word for 
gold; here repeated, although already contained in the Tibetan word. The word is composed 
of pure Tibetan and Garhvali, and refers to a tradition that formerly there had been gold 
diggings here. 

Suryabhaga, a river in the Western Himalaya 

“Portion of the sun.” 

Anal. Chandra-bhaga, gq. v. 


Suvarnarékha, also Subanrikha, a river in Chhéta Nagpur FaUwar Sanskr. 


“Gold-line.” 
Anal. Suvarn-durg, in the Konkan, Lat. 17°, Long. 73°; Suvarna-ghérri, in Orissa, 


These two rivers united form the Chin&b, g. v. 


Lat. 19°, Long. 83°. 
Svayambhunath, in Nepal, Lat. 27°, Long. 85°........ STAATATA Sanskr. 


“The self-existent Lord.” 
Svayambhu, the self-existent, an epithet of Brdhma, Vishnu, and Siva; ndtha, Lord. 


Tachég-Khabab, a river in Eastern Tibet. 
Y BST] ’ a YZYZJ rta-mchhog-kha-bab. Tib. 


“Descended from the mouth of the best horse.” Rta-mchhog, the best horse of 
its kind; kha, mouth; bab is the preteritum of *bab-po, descended. One of the mytho- 


logical names of the Dihong, see also Tsangbochu. 


Tagnag, a pasture ground in Ladak, Lat. 34°, Long. 77° nd Maa brag-nag. Tib. 


_ “A black rock, or rocky mountain.” Brag (sounds like tag) @ rock; nag, black. 
Nags would have the same sound and would mean forest; but the place in question is 
considerably above the limit of forests, and besides I only got it translated by black. 


Tam. 


Taitru 
The Sanskrit name of this town: Materu-ptra, has the same meaning. 


“Mother town.” 


Buchanan’s. Journey in Maissur, Vol. II., p. 151. 
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250 TAJ—TARAI. 


Taj, or Tajmahal, at Agra, Lat. 27°, Long. 78°.......... Sle gl Pers. Arab 
“Crown, or Crown place.” The celebrated and most. beautiful mausoleum of Shajehan 
and Arjimand Banu. Mahal is very vaguely employed for place, district, estate. 
Anal. Taj-pur, in Bengal, Lat. 27°, Long. 87°. 


Arab., with 


Takht-i-Sulaim4n, a mountain in Kashmir, Lat.34°, Long.75° linden po poes: alte: 


“Sulaiman’s, Solimdn’s, Solomon’s throne.” 
A peak of the same name near the right bank of the Indus, Lat. 31°, Long. 69°. 


V 
Talong, in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, Long. 92° ............ m= AL rta-long. Tib. 


“Opportunity for horses.” Rta, horse; long, or long-ba, to seize; opportunity; 
the form len-pa is now more in use. 


Talu-ka river, Mishmi and Singpho name for Brahmapitra, gq. v. 


Tamrachéri, or Tambarchéri, in Malabar, 


Lat. 11°, Long. 76° .......0.. 000000 ee Ste ys ATHA Hind. (Sanskr.) Tam. 
“Copper-town.” 
DAME Sp OW Bed oslo eed BW de ee ee ae ATAATIA Sansicr. 


“Copper-hand.” The ancient name of Ceylon, g. v.; the Greek Taprobane. For the 
legends connected with it and further modifications of the name, see Lassen, Ind. Alt., 
Vol. L., p. 201. 


Tanggalle, se Galle. 


Tapti, a river in Central India ................... want (gt45 Sanekr., Hind. 


“The heating.” 
It seems to be named after Tapati, daughter of the sun-god; the natives also referred 
it to the high temperature of the water. 


Taragarh, in Sérhind, Lat. 39°, Long. 76°............... ois (ls Pers. Hind. 


“Star fort.” The same name in the Panjéb, Lat. 32°, Long. 75°. 

Anal. Tara-ghat, star-pass, in Bahar, Lat. 25°, Long. 82°; Tara-kdét, in Orissa, Lat. 20°, 
Long. 86°; Tara-pur, in the Dékhan, Lat. 17°, Long. 75°; in the Konkan, Lat. 19°, 
Long. 72°; in Hindostan, Lat. 29°, Long. 78°. ° 


Tarai, a tract of land along the southern border of the Himalaya. .. . sls Hind., Sanskr. 
“Low lands.” Its Sanskrit name, Tareyani, is derived by Hodgson from a Tamul word, 
tar, meaning, to be low, with the affixed Tamul termination -ci-, and the Sanskr. -ni.— 
Madden, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIII., p. 446, connects it with the Persian word tari, 
moisture, water; or with the Hindi tule, low. 


TARGYUG—TAUONG. 251 


Targyug, a mountain in Zankhar, Lat. 33°, Long. 77° 5 andl) rta-rgyug. Tib. 


“The running horse.” Rta, a horse; rgyug, to run. 

As the outlines of the mountain have no resemblance whatever to the form of a horse, the 
name seems rather to have a mystical signification, and to refer to the airy horse, in Tibetan 
Lingta, a frequent imploration of which is universally considered to be of the greatest 
efficacy -for the success of any undertaking. (For details I refer to Emil Schlagintweit’s 
“Buddhism in Tibet,” Chapter XV., No. 3.) 


Tarsum, stations for postal use in Tibet........... "aa rta-zum. Tib. 


The general name of such “Posting stations” in Chinese Tibet, where horses and yaks are 
kept ready for the use of the travellers, or for postal -purposes: they are very numerous. 
Rta means horse, but of sum I could obtain no proper explanation from the people. 
The dictionaries give for station rta zum, where zum is seen to have originally meant 
bridge. 


Tashilhunpo, in Eastern Tibet, Lat. 29°, 


LONGO") ack iw a ewe eevee wad =—TeC bkra-shis-lhun-po. Tib. 


“The sublime glory.” Bkra-shis, fio \hapes sublime. It is a city of chiefly 
ecclesiastical establishments, a little to the south-east of the political residency Digdrchi, gq. v. 
Tashilhanpo is the seat of the incarnate head Lama Panchen Rinpoché, who is considered 
to be of a less divine origin than the Dalai Lama. (Compare Lha&ssa.) His court was visited 
by Samuel Turner during his Embassy to Bhutan. 


7 | 
Tassisidon, in Bhutan, Lat.27°, Long.88° ZT" “AAI . Xz ’ bkra-shis-chhos-grong. Tib. 


“The holy town of the doctrine.” Bkra-shis, glory, holy; chhos, religion, doctrine; 
grong, town. It is the residency of the ecclesiastical ruler of Bhutan, who is styled 
Dharma Rinpoché by the Tibetans, and Dharma Raja by the Hindis. He, as well 
as the Dalai Lama, and the Panchen Rinpoché, is considered by the Buddhists in the light 
of a man in whom a deity has condescended to become re-incorporated. Turner’s account of 
the court of this high priest contains a detailed report of the general appearance and size of 
the town; and the number of monks inhabiting the Dharma Rinponché’s palace alone is 
stated by him to exceed 1500. 


C 
T'atso, in Zankhar, Lat. 33°, Long. 77°.........-. Bae rta-mts' ho. Tib. 
“Horse lake.” Rta, horse; mts‘ho, lake. 


Tattapaéani, a river in Chhéta Nagpur...............-.. pl Ls Hind 
“Hot water.” (Compare, however, Tapti.) 


Tauong, in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, Long. 92°.......... oe rta-dvang. Tib. 
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Tibet. 


This is the name now employed by Europeans to designate the longitudinal valley lying between 
the Himalaya and the Karakorum, which is drained on the east by the Dihong (by mistake 
sometimes called the Brahmaputra), and on the west by the river-system of the Indus 
and Satlej. 

Ritter, Cunningham, and recently Képpen,! have collected several of the older modes of 
spelling Tibet. Marco Polo writes Thebeth, Simeon Sethi? gives it Touwar; the Arabian 
annalists, Abu Zaid Al Hasan in the year 915 a.p., Ibn Haukal in about 950, Abu Richan 
in 1030, and Edrisi in 1154, write Ti-bat. In the Chinese description of Tibet, translated 
by Klaproth,® it is said that a victorious chief who founded a powerful empire in Tibet 
(about 630 a.p.), called it Thu-pho, or Thu-fa, a name which Chinese historiographers 
have changed into Thou-fan. In Mongolian this country is called Tubed, the vowel « 
having a sound between the « as we use it, and the French u in tu; the same sound 
also exists in the Swedish language. In Kalmuki the name sounds Tob6d.* The names 
Tobbat and Tobot are incorrect, as Schiefner has shown, who also has made evident,® 
that the word Tibet, or its modifications in use, are to be derived from the Tibetan 


_y_s. 
words thub Aa and phod , which have both the meaning of to be able, to have 


strength, to dare; they have been combined for the purpose of increasing the power of their 
meaning. 

The name now in use in Tibetan, besides several descriptive designations,* is Bod, Bod-yul, 
(yul, country), decidedly a softer form of phod. To the Tibetans themselves Tibet is now a- 
foreign word. In the districts bordering on the British dominions they have learned it from 
English, but in Balti the natives say that the Mussalmans are considered to have intro- 
duced it long before Europeans visited the country. | 


Tiloknath, or Triloknath, in Chamba, 
Lat. 32°, Long. 76°....... @36 IAs Hind., properly fas HATA Sanskr. 
“Lord of the three worlds.” Particularly an epithet of Siva. 


Tippera, properly Tripura, in Bengal, Lat. 23°, Long. 91° ... Frgz Sanskr. 
“Three towns.” 


1 Ritter, “Erdkunde von Asien,” Vol. III., p. 177; Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 19; K6éppen, “Die Religion des 
Buddha,” Vol. II., p. 41. 2 “De Alimentor. Facultate.” Edit. Paris., p. 70.— According to Thomas’s most 
interesting report, “On Marco Polo, from a Cod. Ital. Monacensis,” Sitzungsberichte der baier. Acad., p. 261-70, Tubet 
is also found in Marco Polo, who calls it, however, “una citta chel gran chane ghuasto per ghuerra.” 

3 Klaproth, “Nouveau Journal Asiatique,” Vol. IV., p. 106. Compare “Asia polyglotta,” p. 343. 

* Also I. J. Schmidt writes it so in his “Forschungen im Gebiete der alteren Bildungsgeschichte der Volker 
Mittelasiens.” Petersburg 1824. 

5 “Mélanges Asiatiques de St. Petersbourg,” Vol. I., p. 332, note. 

® Such descriptive designations for Tibet are: Kha-va-chan-gyi-yul, the land full of snow, q.v.; gangs- 
rii-khrod, an assemblage of snowy tracts; gangs-ri’i-ljongs, a.tract of tcy or snowy mountatns; sa-yi-Ite-va, 
the navel (the centre) of the earth. 
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Tsangbochu, or Dih6ng, the principal river 
¢ 
in Eastern Tibet................ aySC'h . & gtsang-bo-chhu. Tib. 


“The pure (sacred) water.” Gtsang-bo, the pure; chhu, water. In its upper course 
it is also often combined with Yéru = Yéru Tsangbochi; y4ru meaning upper. 

The Tsangbochu river is the principal affluent of the Brahmapitra, and the same 
which with the Indians in Assam bears the name of Dihdng; it was long mistaken for the 
Iravddi (Klaproth, Mémoires relatifs a Asie, Vol. III., p. 370), and is even still very often 
erroneously considered to be the Brahmapitra, though the direction as well as the quantity 
of water unmistakably define the principal river as such. . 

Tsangbochu also occurs in Balti as the name chiefly used by the natives for the 
Shayok river. 

Tsangbo, or Tsangpo seems to-be repeated not unfrequently even for smaller rivers, 
either alone or in composition; as an instance I mention the Shung Tsdngpo, near 
Khargyal, in Balti. 


‘N 
Tsethang, in Bhutan, Lat. 27°, Long. 92°.......... s° IK rtse-thang. Tib. 
“The flat top.” Rtse, top, point; thang, plain, open flat. ° 


Both component parts are frequently met with in Tibetan names. 


¢ 
Tso Gam, in Ripchu, Lat. 33°, Long. 78°....... sIsn" ae mts ho-skam. Tib. 


“Dry lake.” Mts‘ho, lake; skam, dry. I should have written, as generally, & for the 
Tibetan letter here used, if I had not heard it distinctly pronounced g; probably a 
provincial modification so frequently met with in every language, particularly in moun- 
tainous countries.! | 

c 
Tso Gyagar, in Rupchu, Lat. 33°, Long. 78° sian" ay mts ho-rgya-gar. Tib. 

“Lake with the white plain.” For details, compare Gyagar. The sandy shores of 

this salt-lake are well characterized by its name. 
| C 
Tso Kar, in Ripchu, Lat. 33°, Long. 77° ...... BUSS HNL mis ho- dar. Tib. 

“White lake.’ Mts‘ho, lake; kar, whtte. 

The name white in this case probably refers to the thin layers of salt along its shores. 


Tsomognalari, a lake in Pangkdéng, Lat. 33°, Long. 78°. 
cy bo 
as TAROT! > mts’ ho-mo-mngar-la-ri. Tib. 


“The fresh (water) lake in the mountains.” Mts‘ho-mo, the lake; mngar, sweet, 
fresh; 1a is the sign of the locative; ri, mountazn. 


1 The lake is not dry, properly speaking, but it is one of those which have become unusually salt in conse- 
quence of the great evaporation they have suffered; its surface is now considerably reduced. 
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Udaipur, in Orissa, Lat. 22°, Long. 83°........... Seqayqe Qn sol Sanskr., Hind. 
“Town of happiness.’ The same name in Rajvdra, Lat. 24°, Long. 73°; in the Panjab, 
Lat. 29°, Long. 73°; in Bengal, Lat. 25°, Long. 84°. 
Ujain, or Ujeén, in Malva, Lat. 22°, Long. 76°... .. Wattage? wpe! Sanskr., Hind. 
“The victorious.” From the Sanskrit Ujjdyini. In ancient times it was named Avanti, 


the protecting, and was one of the seven holy towns of the Hindus, the residence of Vikra - 
maditya. The first meridian of the Hindu astronomers passed over Ujain. 


Uluvani, in the Dékhan, Lat. 19°, Long. 76°............. soa Hind, 
“Having a thicket of Ulu.” Ulu is the native name for Saccharum cylindricum. 


Vanga-désa, the province Bengal..................-.- qSey Hind. 
“The cotton-country” (=Bengal). This was its Sanskrit name. 


Varakadu, a district in Maissir.............-...--2-2-. Sanskr. Kanar. 
“The granter of wishes.” A surname of Vishnu, to whom a place of worship is here 
dedicated. Buchanan’s Journey through Maisstr, Vol. II., p. 151. 
Vazirabad, in the Panjab, Lat. 32°, Long. 74° ........... oll ayo Arab. Pers. 
“Vazir’s (minister’s) town.” 
Anal. Vazir-ginj, in Hindostan, Lat. 26°, Long. 80°, Lat. 26°, Long. 82, Lat. 28°, Long. 79°; 
Vazir-pur, in the Panjab, Lat. 30°, Long. 73°; Vazir-garh, in Hindostan, Lat. 30°, 
Long. 78°. 
Vijaigdrh, in the Konkan, Lat. 17°, Long. 73° .... fastwte as (gy Sanskr., Hind. 
“Fort of victory.” 
Anal. Vijai-nagaram, Lat. 17°, Long. 83°. 


Vindhya, a mountain range in Malva..............00005 faxq Sanskr. 

Lassen, Ind. Alt., Vol. I, p. 81, connects it with vyadh, properly cleavable: here in the sense 
of perforated, torn up. He disagrees with the explanation given by Wilson (Sanskrit Dict.), 
who refers it to the legend of the Vindhya range opposing the sun’s returning to the | 
south. The name Vindhya is not very generally known to the natives. 


Viramangalam, in Malabar, Lat. 10°, Long. 76° Sa FOR pKiorsy Sanskr., Hind. 
“Hero’s happiness.” 
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Yatanaptram, in Bérma, Lat. 21°, Long. 96° ............ Corrupt. Sanskr. 


“The city of gems.” This is another name for Ava. and is merely a Bérmese corruption 
of the Sanskrit name Ratnaptram, gq. »v. 


Yélla Malla, a part of the Eastern Ghats, S.W. of Kéddapa. . . Tam. 
“The white mountains.” (Compare Nalla M alla.) 


Yodhpur, see Jodhpur. 


Yortok, at the southern foot of the Déla mountain, 
Eastern Tibet, Lat. 28°, Long. 93°............ a yar-stod. Tib. 


“Beginning of the ascents,” or literally: “ap the upper part.” Yar, up, upwards; 
stod, the upper part of anything. It is an elevated halting-station, probably the highest 
inhabited place of the Déla mountain. 


e 


Yulsung, see Lhassa. 


Zalimpur, in Malva, Lat. 23°, Long. 74° .............0.. oe le Arab. Hind. 


“Zalim’s town.” ZaAlim, a personal name, properly cruel, poetically an epithet used by 
lovers. 


Lamba (used in Gndéri Khorsum)................ SQN’) zam-ba. Tib. 


“A bridge.” Often used as an element in the composition in Tibetan names, particularly in 
Gnari Khorsum. 


“Zangti, see Satlej. 


Zankhar, a province in Western Tibet...... ARAN Sat zangs-mkhar. Tib. 
“Copper fort.” Zangs, copper; mkhar, fort. 


The explanation of this name presented unexpected difficulties on account of the various 
modes of writing and pronouncing it. 

Our brother Adolphe, when in loco, was repeatedly told that the first syllable should be 
taken as zan, a thick soup of paste made of parched grain, a term, which is also very 
frequently used for food in general;! this explanation well agrees, at least. comparatively 
speaking, with the fertility of the valleys of ZAankhar. 


' In this sense zan is also used in the sacred Tibetan literature. As an instance I quote the address to the 
thirty-five Buddhas of confession, in Tibetan entitled sdig-pa-thams-chad-bshags-par-gter-chhos, “Repentance 
of all sins, doctrine of the hidden treasure,” for a translation of which see Emil Schlagintweit’s “Buddhism in Tibet,” 
Chapter XI. In this address is said, that “man will recur to this treatise and ‘read it with assiduity, when meanness 
shall have become go general, that the priests shall eat the zan (food) offered to the Buddhas.” 
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V. COMPARATIVE CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


1. Connection of geographical terminology with history and. ethnography.—2. General formation of geographical 
names.—3. Modifications in the different linguistic groups. 


1. CONNECTION OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY WITH HISTORY AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY. 


For India in general, a northern and a southern family of languages can be 
distinguished.’ With the northern family, Hindostani is spread over the country as 
lingua franca, and in the geographical names also the Sanskrit element is still not 
unfrequently met with. From the general lists of names of which the preceding Glos- 
sary is but a selection,? I found that for these regions about 80 per cent. belong to 
the Hindostani now in use (25 per cent. of these, however, being traceable to Arabic 
or Persian origin) and the remaining 20 per cent. are Sanskrit, more or less pure. 

The number of languages formerly spoken in India* must have been much 


greater than it is at present. But from the migratory habits of the natives and 


1 See Sir Erskine Perry, “On the Geographical Distribution of the principal Languages of India,” in the Bombay 
Branch of the .R. As. Soc., 1853, p. 289. 

2 This selection includes, however, as a natural consequence of the relative importance of the objects, a remarkably 
great proportion of the highest peaks, the largest rivers, and the most sacred places—the original form, as well as 
the knowledge of the interpretation of such names, being retained, whilst in many other names it has been altered 
and lost in the course of time. | 

? It is also well known, that at no very remote period in the history of Europe, the number of languages and 
dialects spoken was very much greater than now, and some ethnologists even estimate them at eight times as many; 
though their disappearance was partly preceded by the formation of fixed settlements, the vestiges left are com- 


paratively not very numerous. 
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a) They may contain a name or epithet connected with mythology, or the heroic 
period of Indian history, as Debgarh, Rampur, Sibgdnj. Also names occur connected 
with modern history; in India they are chiefly of Arabic origin, as Akbarabad, 
Jahangirpur, &c. Particular classes or qualities of men (as king, hero, &c.) are less 
frequent; the combination with Raja, however, may be mentioned as not unusual, 
also Birbhum, the country of heroes, and Lohargai, smith’s village, may be compared ; 
castes and the names of tribes are remarkably rare in geographical compositions. 

b) Descriptive delineation of a physical or geographical feature of the object is 
another frequent type in the formation of names. As examples from India, I mention 
Jalapur, Nilgiris, from Tibet, where they are very often used, Maryul, the low 
country; Rongdo, a place full of defiles. The introduction of names of products also 
have affinity with this group, as Dudhgaii, milk-village; Machlibandar, fish-harbour. 

In general, it would appear highly probable, that the physical types might be 
met with in the oldest names; but for India, at least, this does not quite coincide 
with the actual distribution. As an explanation of this, 1 would suggest, that the 
older settlements, which so often, from geographical causes, are also the most import- 
ant ones, nearly always received several names in succession, before they obtained 
one intimately connected with an ideal, or historical meaning, coinciding besides with 
a period, when the place was already very widely known — circumstances, which 
generally exclude any later alteration, unless conquering tribes directly interfere. 

c) Names which reveal no traces of compound formation in one or other of the 
forms just alluded to, are comparatively rare; we meet occasionally, however, with 
names such as—durg, fort, garh, fort, pura, town, which are simply generic words 
locally applied. The names of a divine being, such as Krishna, Nanda Dévi, &c., 
are also sometimes used for topographical objects without any further modification or 
addition. It is very rare that such personal names have a derivative terminal syllable 
added, as Indi, Sikandra, Mohammada. | 

The form, colour, or any peculiarity of a river, peak, &c., not unfrequently furnishes 
its name; as Lohit, the red (river); Léni, the saltish (river); Dapsang (a very high 
peak), the sublime apparition. 

A peculiar difficulty arises in determining the etymology of many names, in con- 
sequence of the gradual modification of their forms, this being more especially the 


case with words in most frequent use; thus the connection of Maissur with Mahishasitra, 
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Brahma, Rama, Siva, Vishnu, and their associates, are frequently met with in various 
dialectical modifications. The same names being also used as personal names of the 
Hindus, every distinction consequently disappears, even though in isolated cases geo- 
graphical names are referred in the first instance to persons belonging to modern 
history. Occasionally Sanskrit names have passed far beyond the limits within which 
the Hindosténi language is spoken, the geographical position of many places most 
sacred to Brahmanical worship having materially contributed to this irregularity. 
Mountains, lakes, and sacred springs are objects beyond all others with which names 
of former periods have remained connected; the highest peaks of the Alps often pre- 
sent cases of perfect analogy. I may be allowed to allude here to the interpretation 
of Monte Rosa in our “Untersuchungen tiber die Alpen.”* Amongst the words com- 
pounded with elements of no mythological character, those containing nau, new, are 
very numerous all over India; the application of wpper and lower, frequent in Europe, 
is less often used; even in the hilly districts of India and along the shores of its 
rivers, where distinctions of level are so easily perceptible, such designations are very 
rare;” Bulandshdhar, high town, is one of the few instances. 

Numerals, as two, three, and ten, are very frequently used in compound geographical 
names, as Dasgat, ten villages; Tippera, three towns; the term evidently meaning 
that a locality in its present form is composed of several original settlements more 
or less numerous. Arabic and Persian personal names introduced into composition 
have been spread by the Mussilmans in a vast .proportion throughout India; and we 
meet them again in the north, in Turkistan, the names remaining in most instances 
almost without alteration. As they are generally taken from the Koran, it is very 
difficult in most instances to decide to which special person, king, governor, &c., such 
a name might be referred, even in cases where circumstances make such an origin 
very probable. Here, as everywhere where we meet Mussilman names, the linguistic 
elegance and energy of the meaning is a welcome appearance. 

The Tibetan terminology is particularly descriptive: great, small, high, low; the 
various colours, as white, black, red, and allusions to the physical condition in general, are 
very often met with; as component parts particularly frequent I may mention: thang, 
pang, plain, grassy place; khar, fort; la, pass; ri, mountain; tso, lake; kar, white; 


% 
* Neue Untersuchungen (Vol. IL.) p. 60. 
* In High Asia too they are chiefly limited to the districts with Tibetan population. 


Il. 34 
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only occur according to the grammatical rules as terminal letters. But in Tibetan, 
as spoken at present, it is not unfrequent to hear exceptions;. it is particularly 
common to hear the tenues k, p, t¢, which ought to be excluded, at the end of the 
words; and this is so generally done, that we see these letters actually used already 
on the maps of previous travellers who have been very careful in their orthography of 
geographical names, as Cunningham, the Stracheys, &c. We too distinctly heard 
these letters in many instances. But in all such cases, if the words? are written in 


Tibetan characters, we find the corresponding medis employed instead of the tenues. 


Finally I may draw attention to the general fact so well pointed out and de- 
tailed by Max Miller in his “Science of language,” * that the number of words 
actually used in conversation, and even in literature, is considerably smaller than at 
first might be expected. Perhaps this may be quoted too for apologizing for the limited 
extent of the essay here presented, particularly if it is kindly taken into consideration 
how numerous are the obstacles met with, as well from absolete or unexpected forms 


as from a mis-understanding of the meaning by the present generation. 


1 p. 253. 
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and, besides, some corresponding terms of smaller savage tribes could be added here 
from the explanations connected with the names of geographical localities.— Names 
with an asterisk are those at the head of the articles. 

In some cases the page had to be given with a particular modification, viz. with 
the addition of the No. of the preceeding page; this was to be done to show that 
then the article began already on the preceding page. 

The third column contains the No. of the leading article under the head of 
which the word is to be found on the respective page. I preferred using these 
numbers instead of those of the lines, since the size of the print being not the same 
throughout, and particularly the Tibetan letters frequently increasing the usual width 


between the lines, would have presented additional work in counting the lines. 





No. of | No. of No. of | No. of 


Geographical Name. Geographical Name. 











Page. Article. Page. Article. 

PANG 1, a oho Ah ee thes 168 6 

A Aktégh..........005. 6s | ¢ 

MD i.e ee eek a a ee Sie 164 6 BK UAS Is. be Ste he Soave a ee 168 6 
Abbotabad, see Barrackpur . . 174 5 WAKES oe 5 Araceae Sad oe 168 7 
Abi Gamin, see fbi Gamin .. | 200 6 Akyab daukun......... . | 168 7 
PN aries a aint ess eee 167 2 *Alampir ............ 168 8 
*ADUSATN: 6s 64-4 be eh eS 167 3 ADDR GD s:6.(5:00 60 eee oe es 169 1 
Abundgar............. 167 3 *Ali Bandar........... 169 1 
ADUDUP ss: 2.2 6.46.2 ae Gdee Ra 167 3 AUBAN) 6 cg tb ah ee eS 169 1 
SAGAMPUTA: akin: d eee Sk 167 4 AMSAT c-Si csins Card sia eee & 169 1 
*Adil Shah ......00020, 167 5 Alipir ...........0.. 169 1 
* Atzalgarhesc & ook 40-4 ee 4 167 6 ANipOt ass 2% oe oe wees 169 1 
Afzalpir ......... ee 167 6 *Allahabédd ........... 169 2 
*Aghagdnj)............ 168 1 PAIMOTA: sc ok Slee ee 4a 169 3 
*Ahmadabad...... rs se 168 2 AMBrapUrae:s o/s: 4-2-4449 169 4 
Ahmadnagar........... 168 9 *Amaraptram.......... 169 4 
Ahmadptr............ 168 2 Amarkantak........... 169 4 
Airavati, see Iravadi...... 201 6 AMaPKOG-=.6.4 3S H4 Sch aS as 169 4 
TAVMUE: § soos) Gd BAe eh Se oce & 168 3 Amarpattan ........... 169 4 
*Akaligirh..........-.. 168 4 AMATOAL! - 095 10 o4 ee ie ae 169 4 
*Akbarabad........... 168 5 *Amaza ga ........... 169 5 
Akbarpir............. 168 5 *Ambagaf............ ' 169 6 
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169 7 
169 6 B 
169 8 *Badrhét...........00. 171 9 
169 8 *Badrinath............ 171 10 
169 8 *Badshahndagar......... 172 1 
169 9 Badshahpir ........... 172 1 
pee 1 || *Baghpaéth............ 172 2 
170 2° BAMA. .225 440 bens, sie Be 172 3 
170 2 *Bahadurginj.......... 172 4 
170 3 Bahadurgérh........... 172 4 
170 4 Bahadurkhél........... 172 4 
165 1 Bahadurpir........... 172 4 
170 5 *Ranar os oa « 46 eb 172 5 
167 2 Bahuda, see Jhilum....... 204 9 
165 1 *Bahvangal........... 172 6 
170 | 6 *Baiganbari........... 172 7 
170 6 Baigangaf ............ 172 7 
170 a Bhairablangur, see Gaurisinkar | 193 1 
171 1 Bhairabthan, see Gaurisinkar . | 193 1 
170 8 * DAISVALA: 3:56.65 x4 ae % A 172 8 
170 9 || *Baizapur ...........-. 172 9 
171 7 *Bakigarh, Bakigérh...... 172 10 
165 1 *Bakirgdnj............ 172 11 
171 2 *Bakshiginj........... 172 12 
190 2 Baladéva............. 173 3 
171 4 | *Béla Ghit........... 173 1 
171 5 Balaraéma............. 177 6 
171 6 *BalasOr..........000- 173 2 
171 4 *Baldéo, Baldéb......... 233 3 
257 2 Baléser.............. 173 2 
171 4 Balipitra, see Patna... ... 173 1 
171 @ | *Balkishen............ 173 4 
171 a Balléri.............. 175 1 
171 8 *Balrampur ........... 173 5 
*Bamhanhaéti .......... 173 6 
Bandres, see Benares...... 175 3 
* BANG Als cg: emt ewok Ses 173 7 
Bangong ........-+-.8-. 173 7 
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Geographical Name. 


*Barbespir .........-. 
*Bardvan........ hat wh eo 
*Barhamptir.......... 


Barhampitra 


*Barrackpur.......... 
Basantginj..........-. 
*Basantpir .......... 
© BAS GHA os wh. d:5 5 1 ac ye Sees 
*Basirhat ........... 


Begamabad .......... 
*Begamgany.......... 
Behtt, sce Jhflum....... 
A BOMAP @ 2! ace oe Sh 
*Belit Tagh.......... 
*Benéres............ 


*Bhagirathi, Bhagrathi ... . 


Bhagvangarh 





*Bhagvangéla......... 
Bhagvanpur.......... 


No. of | No. of No. of 
173 7 Bhagvantalau .......... 175 
164 3 Bhairava..........-.. 176 
173 9 Bharatavarsha......... . | 175 
164 2 *Bharatpir ........... 175 
165 4 * Bhawl puri «.d-o48.0b a8 Ses 175 
173 8 *Bhavaniginj) .......... 175 
173 8 Bhavaniptr............ 175 
174 5 * BA, <b ei Behe a St eats 176 
173 9 * BhOiro ss: 5h deus SS ae A 176 
173 9 | *Bhopal............. 176 
173 8 Bhotant, see Bhutan...... 176 
174 1 DAUM ce Ghd et ded de Sm Se 164 
174 Q *Bhupalpur <.4.< sess 3 a58 x 176 
174 3 WP NUtAD 050 ex Wersee so he 176 
174 3 Dial oe ke doe Be See eb 164 
164 2 © Blarzae a S66 hk es. BS 176 
174 4 PDIGS ss -5. oe 27% HS eh 176 
174 5 Bider, see Bérar ........ 175 
174 6 *Bilhisht 3s: s $4. eee ee 176 
174 6 *Bijaindgaram.......... 177 
174 7 Bijalpar a6 Wee ied ae es 177 
174 8 Biapurs x0 % oi anecceare 4:2 177 
163 3 Bi QATh: eke so sh dee tne: 177 
164 1 Biyipur 2 «dow wee ok caw ee 177 
174 9 * DUASPUT® vest ea a 177 
174 9 *Birbhim ............ 177 
204 9 Birkot. @ 2 aes a-ha aoe 177 
175 1 DiPnagar eee ease har Ss 177 
175 2 Birsinghpur ........... 177 
175 3 *Bishanpur ........... 177 
257 5 Bishnath, Bishvanéth...... 177 
175 5 Bod, Bodyul, see Tibet ....| 253 
164 4 * BOTA) ses Gs sree cS 177 
175 6 Bolortagh, see Bélut Tagh .. 175 
175 7 # BOMDAY 66 sss yas ke had oe os 177 
175 8 *Borhanpur ........... 177 
175 8 “BAgeO =o 234s te Herds 177 
175 8 *Brahmakund.......... 178 


No. of 
Article. 
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178 


2 *Chaturangapatnam ...... 181 1 
178 8 *Chaturgrama.......... 181 2 
178 4 Chaturgrama, see Chittagong.. 18] 8 
178 5 *Chaudapikhri ......... 181 3 
179 1 *Chenahét............ 181 4 
179 2 Chénmo, see Thang Chénmo . 252 4 
177 7 CHOP 6-75 we or. ee eh eee . 163 1 
164 8 CHORU soo aN eee aces a Se es 165 2 
CNOPUVA Saeco sd aoe ee an ee 165 3 
ChOPVA, <.&.% -4.4°4 630 HS eA A 165 2 
GhhenmMos 2:2, 4 aa wae 165 4 
CHR GEA: site's ioe cae & "gt Bar fave 165 3 
206 4 CMA 32 6--aa 1k eB ee he 164 6 
174 5 CMON «6.44.56 ws eke 165 3 
207 8 CMON si ch Sg ge i, Vn ea 163 2 
164 2 CNING 4: od, we Rais ate de HO 164 5 
164 1 *Chinadb .........20.. 181 5 
179 3 *Chiner Peak. ......... 181 9 
179 4 Chingopamari,comp.Gaurisinkar| 193 1 
179 5 CNINDA: gosce dk eGR Say eS 165 3 
179 6 *Chinnapd4tnam ......... 181 7 
193 1 Chinna Salem.......... 181 7 
180 1 chir..... hte he ee 164 3 
180 2 Chittagong, comp. Chaturgrama | 181 2 
180 2 *Chittagong ........... 181 8 
180 2 Chittapéet <42i¢ <i5-6s 4 3M wx 182 1 
180 3 * CRO s0 e460 ee ow we 182 1 
180 3 © CHOMIT <4 do ees 182 2 
180 4 *Chom Lam........... 182 3 
180 . Chomogankar .......... i a 6 
180 4 
180 4 Chomonagri ........... ea 
180 5 *Chongsa .....-...... 182 4 
180 2 COU 6S ee bee ae ae OS 164 4 
180 6 *Chubrag ........ Meee A 182 3 
252 4 *Chuddngmo .......... 182 6 
183 2 *Chuharvass.<. o.6.6-4-4-5. 24 4% 182 7 
183 2 *Chumig Marpo......... 183 1 
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MC DUNAL 5, 2-6-0 sale" oe. 183 9 || Dasnagar............. 3 
CHUB siete oe Stee Be, eee 2g 165 4 | Daspara ............. 3 
Chiru, see Tsomognalari. .. . 255 6: WDASOUPH. 2-352 62-8 dese ee are 3 
*Churilba............ 183 An. AWE@UOR Se 3. od. bw Be ee 4 
PC HUS HUN os. ek dA 183 5 || Daud Khel. ........... 4 
Chuthingbojetpingo, see Kan- Daudnagar............ 185 4 
chinjinga .......... 207 5 DSUADUP vo.5-2 ee oe 8S eS ee 185 4 
Cochin China, compare Annam 170 3 *Daudpitra........... 185 4 
*Danlatabad so a4 os dd 185 5 

Daulatginj............ 185 5 

| Daulatgarh............ 185 5 

| Daulatpir ............ 185 5 

D Daulatvala............ 185 5 

Dacca, see Dhaka. ....... 186 11 Gaal oi26 oe oes Geek S 164 5 
* Dagkar ¢ d.d-5 66 aba eR 183 6 Dayabhanga........... 183 8 
* Dabiga oc 3o-4.4-e oe Aes 183 7 *Debgram ..........-.. 185 6 
*Daibung ............ 183 8 "De. « 205-8. & «eee es 4 185 7 
Dakhin, see Dékhan ...... 185 8 *Dékhan............. 185 8 
MD Ala se. 6 oe ae eS 183 9 *Demir Tash .......... 185 9 
"DAMEN .¢. es ee & Soe eed | 184 1 + DENONG 2: Gy wa es we ae 186 1 
Damanganga........... | 184 1 *Deogérh............0% 186 2 
Damangai............ | 184 1 DORA cx 6 4 wrt 0b ws Se oh ars 186 2 
*Damidar............ 184 2 Deogong ...........:. 186 2 
Danghkhar, see Drangkhar . . 188 9 | Deopani, see Brahmakund.. . 178 1 
*Dapsang............. 184 3 Deosai, see Biarza ....... 164 5 
GAY eon sesas va poet Sree ee | 164 5 Deopredg............. 186 4 
Daragany tesa & doae-4. ak ae 184 4 S DGias- 2 So. as BS ede aw te 186 5 
*Darandgar ........... 184 4 *Déra Din Panah ....... 186 6 
Darapur 4:4: 2h 0.n ee oe aa 184 4 Déra Fatih Khan........ 186 6 
Daraptram............ 184 4 Déra Ghazi Khan........ 186 6 
© Daring: -5 e024 te Gnade oe 184 5 Déra Isméel Khan ....... 186 6 
GAITA-g see SoS Oe ee a hce 2 164 5 * DCPAV AU oi: ee kw She ak | 186 7 
GAT YS hae Se eee eS 165 1 GOV Ae Fos fish tee ee ee ie 2 164 2 
*Daryaabad ........2... 184 6 COMA 56:55 dd oes Ee ees 165 1 
Daryakhan............ 185 1 » see Dary&d........ 184 6 
* Daryapur ins bo 4 dads 185 1 GOLA is ton Bee ees 164 | 5 
*Darveshabad.......... 185 2 des, desh............. 164 3 
* Dasa oc 6-4 hee 62 we So 185 3 GESA 66 ae ae, Say Be ORES 164 3 
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Page. | Article. Page. Article. 
193 1 dog (grog)............ 165 1 
164 2 *Dogsum.........-... 188 6 
186 8 *Dolong Karpo......... 188 7 
186 9 dong (grong)........... 163 1 
164 5 dongyil.............. 163 3 
186 10 *Drabirdésh....... Fag 188 8 
186 10 *Drangkhar........... 188 9 
186 10 Dravidadésa ........... 188 8 
164 4 GPG & cst tema Bowes aed 163 2 
186 11 *Dudb, Doab .......... 189 1 
186 12 * Dab Kas 665 acs oe te RSS 189 2 
164 4 *Dudhgft ............ 189 3 
187 | 1 *Dulabar. 4.4.4 eee 189 4 
187 4 dung (gdung) .......... 164 2 
187 | 2 diNG is 0b dw dd eee es 164 4 
187 3 *DUUQN Ys 6 ose eh ee: we 189 5 
187 4 GUIG 04. o poten 2 AS Ew 163 2 
187 5 PUN os anh i Be ot 189 6 
164 5 dirgam.............. 164 2 
187 6 Durgapurs se escod ae y oS 189 6 
227 8 VEEP oo eS ih Stee hs 164 5 
187 6 *Dvarka, or Dvaraka ..... 189 7 
187 6 || Dvérik.............. 39 | 7 
187 | 6 
187 8 é 
187 9 E 
187 6 
178 3 *Elephanta............ 189 8 
187 4 OlB ck. & cos Se Bey di a i ww See eS 164 3 
949 : Ellenganj, see Barrackpur. . . 174 5 
955 1 POPS ssc fee: Se ad ea Ss 190 1 

BMD Seer fe 8. Se: sa oo, ee ee 190 1 
188 2 
ae ; Engva, see Ava......... 171 6 
188 5 ork Betas hd Ca ary cast ae, ee ehaafel eee ky 3 2 165 1 
Oe Gi cid Fa AR ak. Ger a fe Be Se ES 165 2 
se " Eskardo, see Skérdo...... 947 1 
an ; Etava..........-..--- 190 9 
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F Ganga, see Ganges river ... 
*Gangaprasad.......... 191 8 
* WalZADAG. ss ekg Sh ose 190 3 Ba ao op hace, seew acs 191 
. gaplra....... 9 
came ee ae : *Ganges river.......... 191 10 
oe ee Gangotri, see Jamndtri.....| 204 1 
Faridabad ............ 190 5 - 

GAD) 6 Goa abe ee Be ee: oe he 164 1 
i aa te : *Gantug Samgya Dinchu. 192 1 
Faridpur own | . oe ao ; Gar, see Gartok......... 192 7 
*Farrukhabéd “Farrokhabéd . | 190 6 By a ena eae ° 
eens oe io } *GATh: 62th bic Bae oe XK 192 2 
a. oid as | garhi lenin hninntss 193 | 9 
*Fathabid............ 56 ‘ * Garhval beste aoe eth ed 192 3 

WGAP 4.406, 4.5: Bake ba BS 192 4 
oe i nas me : Garikhréd, see Tibet, note 6. | 253 1 
PDE eee oa e eas hi : Garijong, see Tibet, note 6. . 253 1 
* PAtUhay 4. 4es eae Soa a 190 9 rae : 
pals | *Garipuni, see Elephanta .. . 189 8 

Fazilkakét ........... 190 10 , 

ae ' *Garralmtrh........... 192 4 
Pe neo eaeee ee ee BEE FO GREEN rnd sotnalansin ah 192 1 
perorpu ee ee ee 19] 1 Cresent PA ke jeden 192 7 
nl ANE gion 5a age ae Be 191 1 Girton: compare Gato 2 <i 192 ; 
*Firozabad ........... 191 1 | ‘ ; 
Frazerpét, see Barrackpur . . 174 5 ane a ae : 

AB ae ft sth wae: ae te. 2 ee = 163 4 

Tei costs Scere sou Ae seated 163 3 

- | *GGUMPUPs <6 es ee A 192 9 

| *Gaurisinkar .......... 193 1 

G ! a comp. Chamalhari 179 6 

Gabhasti, see Brahmapitra.. | 178 2 | PVA ee sess tacks he ee Te, Wi SE 193 2 
PANG > se -sicg cg: em wh Bick ee ees 165 1 | Gertope, compare Gartok ... 192 q 
gahr fe Nerve Bard deste Ba Saat tas : 165 1 ghar..... UE tanhe Se Kicks ss dats eee 163 2 
ED ashe el a eas Wh de ose ht - 164 5 Ghara, see Satley ........ 242 5 
WONG abe tes 5 eh ogee Se ae es 191 8 | GNAts, 05 4ck Bo wn OB oo Sed 164 4 
*Gambhir ............ 191 4 | *Ghat 2... 2... 2.2 ee, 194 1 
*Gambhirgirh.......... 191 j 4) Chitisctsh tase nes aes 164 5 
Gambhirpur........... 191 8 | *Ghauspira........... 194 2 
gamme .............. 163 3- | *Ghazabgdrh........... 194 3 
*Gandharbgfrh ......... 191 6 | *Ghdzi ka thana........ 194 4 
*Ganéspur............ 191 @ oW Ghazipor.: 544 6344444 194. 5 
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194 6 POU o.-6 boo Ho Bes aie ee 4 196 7 
194 7 *Gurdaspur........... 196 8 
194 8 PQUPAS edconds oo ace oe 196 9 
194 8 Gurudas@ .........-+.-5 196 8 
164 "4 *Gurudvara .........-. 197 1 
164 4 Gurugarik «645 4642+ 4% 252 4 
194 9 * GYAOAT vc 04: 8. ho Oe ES 197 2 
194. 10 *GQUMED: fees fa oss ices Bae SS 197 3 
193 1 Gytktt ides. oa eee as 197 3 
193 1 
195 1 <= 
195 1 
164 6 | H 
195 2 | *Hadligarh.........0... 197 4 
195 3 ! *Hafizginj........00.. 197 5 
163 3 | *Haiatndgar........... 197 6 
195 5 *Haibatpir ........... 197 7 
195 2 *Haidarabad........... 198 1 
195 2 Haidarndgar........... 198 1 
195 4 AAU es 2°U os, os hee eS 198 3 
196 7 *Hajiganj... 2... 198 2 
232 8 || Hajipur.... 22.2002... 198 9 
195 6 | *Hakrit Sar........... 198 4 
195 6 ) *Haldibéri............% 198 5 
195 6 ! Hamdo, see Simdo....... 248 6 
195 7 | *Hamidndagar .......... 198 6 
196 1 ; Hanuména............ 198 7 
196 1 Hanumanganj ...:...... 198 7 
196 1 *Hanuman ka kand...... 198 | i 
196 2 *Harangaii............ 198 | 8 
196 8 |i Haranghét............ 198 | 8 
163 3 TTAPOVAL dc. 9 a Se es 198 9 
163 3 Harichandragérh ........ 198 9 
196 4 Harigarh:< 265 6s) 2 we a 198 9 
163 3 HarigaD ....-..-..... 198 9 
163 3 Harirampur ........... | 198 9 
196 5 *Harnphaél............ 199 1 
196 6 *ISSGRD) 5-66 oor oY 3G 199 2 
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*Hashtnagar........... 
*Hassang4rh........... 
Hassanpur’ ss os. 44906 we Ses 
DAG ace Bieta. e age we 


* Himalaya 6.6.4.4: 4 46-5. 42.4 ; 
*Himatgarh ........... 
Himatgan) ...........-. 
THIMDAD? 6.4°e ee od ne ee 
Himis, see Sangye chi ku sung 

thug chi ten........ 
*Hindukth........... “ 


HISAR 2 des eu oe hee Se 


*Hoshangabad ......... 
OSPetl. o-eisis arate eee : 
*TOSSdUFS @ o eio.c: ae oi Shes 
Hossebétta........... “4 
Hossgirhi ............ 
Hosskottai. ........... 


‘. see Brahmaputra . . 
*Hussainabad .......... 


IGA: 5.2 o.5e:.8 te. 8. end eae, Se 
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199 
199 
199 
164 
164 
164 
199 
199 
199 
199 


241 
199 
199 
199 
163 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
164 
200 
178 
200 
200 


200 
163 
169 
201 
201 
201 
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PRGALPUT sice eed GD ss 


India, compare Bharatptr. . . 
Indrathén ............ 
Indus, see Sénge Khabab.. . 
*Tradnadgar: <i cea 2 oe an 
TIANA): 2 22 2 owe sg eS 
WISSGAPD 5.4.4.4 6.6 A Ke ee S 
*Isa Khan ka Két....... 


Isapur 


Iskardo, see Skardo ...... 
*Islamabad............ 
Islamg4rh ............ 
[slamkOl ss en oo a 8.5 wo ed 
Islamnagar............ 


PSIAM DUT fy -a0 wae oh alae Ws 
*Ismiel Pattan......... 
WIGSINIOL 2 ude ea 4nd @ Ses 


‘Jab pUr eo i.% 6.8064 6:8-8.¥ e 
* Jalareany s 6-2 oa wan eS ES 


* Jagannath: so i% <2 4,476 de 304 


Jagannathpur.......... 


Jagatpur no ee eee’ 


*Jagdeoptram ......... 
Jagdispur ............ 
*Jahanabad ........... 
*Jahangirpur.......... 
Jahangirabad .......... 


No. of 
Page. 


201 
175 
201 
242 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
247 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
202 
202 


202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
203 
203 
203 
203 
203 
203 
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Geographical Name. a ee Re Geographical Name. ie ing re 
jala, compare Jhilum ...... 9 
*Jilalabad. 2... 203 | 4 K 
Jalalginj)...........0.-. 203 4 Mee: nee acter wend hs wh ase hee 165 1 
Jalalgf4rh. 2. ......-2.. 203 4 » compare Brahmaputra.. . 178 2 
Jalalpur.2 2c. oro: «eee aed 203 4 *Kach, Kachha......... 205 4 
Jalaluddinndgar......... 203 4 * Kahrkot: 26 2:26 52k 448.0% 205 5 
*Jalandhaér............ 203 5 *Kailas, Kailisa ........ 205 6 
7 JRADUEs 2oNe oS oe ee eG 203 6 Kaimgénj...........-.. 205 7 
*JalaSOF 2 & 4a dcd- Ghd ae ee 203 7 *Kaimpur ..........-. 205 7 
Jalésvara...........4- 203 7 || Kaktet, see Khydgtod ..... 210 8 
Jamalabad............ 203 8 *Kalabagh «0.6424 e688 206 2 
*Jamalgarh .. 2.2... ee 203 8 Kaliganga, see Ganges river .| 191 10 
Jamalgdrhi............ 203 8 Kaligan} ............. 206 3 
Jamal pury 26 a es 2 203 8 Kalikats cc c4.0% 24 26% 64 206 3 
“Jamgdirh ............ 203 9 KalikGt.< 65. 2 6 68 Seg ed 206 3 
JRMGAN.: c28c iis ee et A 8 203 9 Kalikottai ............ 206 3 
Jamgong............. 203 9 Kalimath............. 206 3 
*Jamnétri ........-... 204 1 (|| *Kali Nadi... | 206 3 
*Jandkpur............ 204 2 Kalipant. 0 onc id bao wee ee 206 3 
JANOVG eo 4 Aree a8 & 4 203 2 *Kalkata, Kalikdta....... 206 4 
* Jang ais ce oe oewe e 204 3 Mea as oi 8 a. Ww Shen: He Go Hw. Bed 163 2 
*Janglung............ 204 4 KOU AR ego Sie ahh ee oe 165 4 
*Jangthang ........... 204 5 *Kalpami............. 206 5 
SJASDUP 2 {cols ae aed de ws 204 6 *Kalyani Ganga......... 206 6 
Javahir, see Johar ..... ++ | 205 1 Kalyan... 6.56.40 Be we 206 6 
*Javahirgd4rh ....... Pia os 204 7 Kalyanpur............ 206 6 
JAVAlDUP << 566 adeecare eee 203 3 *Kamakhya, see Assam ....| 206 7 
*Jech Duab........... 204 8 *Kamalaptram ......... 206 8 
JOU oe seks ihe: bso Se 165 2 Kamalganj............ 206 8 
* SUM: os 6-4 baa we 204 9 Kamalpur ............ 206 8 
Jina oo..-% oes oo ees ears 204 9 Kamaptram........... 206 10 
*Jodhpur............. 204 10 *Kamaruddinndgar....... 206 9 
© J OWAT 3 5 6 oe a Seid, Sa EK vet 205 1 Kamet, compare {bi Gamin. . 200 6 
*Junagirh .......... ‘.. |) 205 2 *Kamgirh............ 206 10 
*Jurajpur...........4. 205 3 Kamgal ............. 206 - 10 
*Jvala Mukhi.......... 205 4 * Kear ao 32 2k di wi ae wth ged 207 1 
*KAMZAM: 9666 gos oe Se 207 2 


*Kanchan ............ | 207 3 
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Kanchanganga.......... 
*Kanchanpir .......... 
*Kanchiptram 


*Kantandgar .......... 
Kanyakagram, comp. Komorin 
Kanyakumari, see Komorin . . 
*Karagdla............ 
Karagolaghét .......... 
*Karakorim...,....... 


Karchan, see Lahdél 
Kardo see Skardo ..... sas 
*Kardong ..........2.. 


e* ese e« ef 8 @ 


Karnali, see Macha Khabab . 
Karpo, compare Pori Labtse . 
Kashmir, compare Khache .. 


OMT) 22 6-2-b 58 Be ee eee 
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207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
208 
164 
208 
212 
212 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
213 
247 
208 
208 
208 
216 
235 
209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
253 
165 
192 
209 
209 
209 
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* KAN POP 23.4 o, os ede 4 
khar, mkhar........... 
*Kharakpur........... 
TR AreyiL, es ks: Ae dee 
khartsong......... wares 
* Khavachangyiyil 
*Khavaspor <4. 4:04.46 4-30 


Khel, see Bahadurganj.... . 
Whee 5s a tie ee aes 


Kidarnath ............ 

Kidarnath peak, see Mahapantha 
Kienokpa, compare Johar... 

Kiénpum, compare Johar... 

*Kilai Daula 
Kilas, see Kailas ........ 
MOUS. 2h 3% S50. G8 4 
Kinduin...........06. 
iol ki0l «ds. dee ek a ae 2 
Kirstnapatam .......... 
Kishangangaé........... 
Kishanganj.......-.... 
*Kishanndgar.... 
Kishanpur............ 


No. of 
Page. 


209 
164 
164 
164 
209 
209 
163 
209 
210 
163 
210 
210 
172 
164 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
164 
210 
211 
211 
218 
205 
205 
211 
205 
163 
211 
165 
211 
211 
211 
211 
211 
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Kishike: ¢-¢: 64422 eee oo 8 *Kutabdiya ........-.4. 212 7 
Kishnapiram .......... 5 Kutab Minar .......... 212 7 
* Kisvlkuny 5 4-2 2444 es 6 *KVANGCRUY 2 od oi eed 212 8 
Kistnaghérri........... 5 kyon? s.2.c4 66s eu Sees 163 3 
Kistiapur: 0.304 dose ew es 5 *Kyak Phyt 2 oes ew ce 213 1 
Kistnarajpur...........- 5 *Kyungphur, Kyungar..... 212 9 
* Kink: Wiols s.c5e a4 sy 24 Sx 7 

kOG. gu oe 64-5 e 2 ee eee 2 

Kohat: ..x¢ 6oi¢ Pisces 2 8 

*Kohi Sulaiman ........ 8 L 

Kohistan, compare Khotan . . 7 LAs soc6 be tw Has ae BS 164 5 
Koil, see Kovil ......... 4 * a Cag as a see ee Wed 213 2 
*Kolémbo ............ 211 9 Labtse Nagu .......... 213 2 
*KOMOrM 4 4ges de oe ee 212 1 Labtse Chu..... b Anemecsh- nae 213 2 
honda <4 Fw aa. 4d dia 164 4 Lacha, compare Bara Lacha . 173 9 
Konyakagram, compare Kano} 208 1 *Lachmangarh ......... 213 3 
KOrgalh 4: 3:4 Siw Se es wa 163 2 Lachmanpir..... eee ee ae 213 | 8 
Korimbu, see Kolombo .... | 211 9 *Lahél (aléas Lahaul, Lahil). | 213 | 4 
Woh 66 oes 4 es 163 2 || *Lahor......... see de 213 | 5 
KOU aces ete ee oe Bt 212 2 *Lakhimpir........... 214 | 1 
Koteart-.; 2 §.6 eis te Boe 88 212 3 DakMpar 6-0. s.20: 209 4 @ &4 214 |; 1 
Kéti Amira... ........ 212 BN PLAMH NSD gee cide et Bi 214 | 2 
*K6ti Sultan .. 2.2... 212 3 *Lakkadiva Islands ...... 214, 8 
KOtkassini dg oe 3 ee 212 4 Laksha dvipa.......... 214 | 8 
KOUtAls ot She hs eres 163 2 Lakshanavati.......... 214 | @2 
iC ee 163 «PAM ptts. id geek des a4 | 4 
QU iiss: thee che, dere tn 163 2 *Lal Darvaza.......... 214 | 4 
OV a) 36 cg: $e aaa Sc see 212 4 Lal Eesam .......-.... 214 ! 4 
Krishnagarh .......... 211 5 balean): -5-6.i-e 2a we fae ays .|- 214 | 4 
EGE faves tect ies ge eee 163 8 *Lalita Pittan......... 24 | 5 
*Kukulamdlla.......... 212 Be UTI raced ee aserciay oes oa | 4 
Kumari, see Komorin ..... 212 1 Lal Yasham........... 214 ! 4 
KUNBAP Ss, oo. 6% Bose eda 164 4 LAIN 6, G6. Seog Sa ee ee 164 | 1 
Kustina, see Khotan...... 210 1 JAMBYANG 3) oa eta oe Ge 164 1 
KSNGbiay oa hee tie eee | 164 3 | *Lamagia............ 214 6 
KSRING ogo aah Gem Sard ee 5 | 163 4 *Damlane ee oe SS 2 we 214 7 
*Kuntalbari..........-. 212 6 *Langchen Khabab, Langchen 

Kusumapuri, see Patna .... 233 1 Khabap........... 214 8 
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Langphing Kampa, see Satle) 242 5 *Madhumati........... 217 6 
* Lang 180° ase 0 dae bee oes 215 1 Madhura, see Mathura. .... 222 5 
*Lanka, see Ceylon ...... 179 3 Madra, see Bhutan....... | 176 4 
Lashkarikhanke sarai .'.... 215 2 *Madras, Mandraj ...*% ... 217 7 
*Lashkarpur .......... 215 3 Maflong...........06.4 216 5 
TAI pUP eas Gis eae eee 215 4 *Magar Talau ......... 217 8 
latse, lacha, see Baralacha. . 173 9 *Magbribi;. 66-4. «6 eM aes 217 9 
Lavani, see Loni. ....... 216 3 WANA i ho 8% ice Se GR ee 165 5 
Lhadan, see Lhassa...... 215 q *Mahabaléshvar......... 217 10 
* Lhadune %, 6:55.06 So8 BS 215 6 Mahabaliptram......... 218 2 
Lhaldan..........-.. 215 7 Mahadéo mountains ...... | 217 11 
TG DASS Sc o> eer aa we KR 215 7 *Mahadeoptr.......... 217 11 
*Lhazab Chu.......... 215 8 *Mahagaal 6. a: ¢- 9.5 be hon @ aS 218 1 
* EhOU 3-0 aed, ts cs er oes 215 9 *Mahamalaipur......... | 218 2 
ling (gling) ........... 164 3 *Mahanddi ........... 218 8 
106 ess ade Se as wy, Berg ecacvees 165 4 *Mahapantha.......... 218 4 
*Lohargat............ >| 216 1 *Maharajdarg, Maharajdrig . 218 5 
Loharkédt .........00. 216 1 Maharajginj .......... 218 5 
Lohit, compare Brahmaputra. 178 2 Maharajpur...... nee 218 5 
A UGODN. 20 3x: 4a a ec Se Seve va 216 3 Mahasinghpur.......... 218 5 
lung (Klung)........... 165 1 *Mahavelliganga........ 218 6 
*Lungmar........ Sus du WY OTE 4 *Mahbubganj.......... | 218 7 
*Mahendarganj......... 218 8 
eee *Mahe Sumdo ......... 218 9 
* Mahes) 32 5-2: See sae Be a Br 218 10 
Mahéssar ...........- 218 10 
M Mahmida............ 219 1 

BINED ea te ie roe “th eee as: a 216 5 *Mahmudpir.......... 219 1° 
*Macha Khabab river, Mapcha *Mahrath sw G5 en. eee oes 219 2 
0 a a eae 216 6 Mahu, see Mau......... 222 7 
*Machipichha, Machhiptichha 217 1 maidaén......--+-2e2e- 164 3 
*Machlibandar, Machhlibandar | 217 2 *Maimansingh ......... 219 4 
Machlish4har .......... 217 2 *Maissir .........--. 219 5 
*Madaénpur ........... 217 3 *Makalidirg .......... 219 6 
| *Madgiridtirg .......... 217 4 makin... ......02000- 164 Q 
' *Madhobptr........... 217 5 *Makdampur .......... 219 7 
Madhopitr ............ 217 5 * MAKSaNG 4 a-d os Sue ea 219 8 
Madhorajpur........... 217 5 Maksidnagar.......... 219 9 


III. 36 
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*Makstidpur, Makshttpur.. . 219 9 Marpor Lingba, see Marpori . 221 7 
*Malakka.......-.+-+--. 219 10 *Marpori........... wea 221 7 
Malaya-diba, -dvipa ...... 219 11 Martand: sos gk 4 eae wes 222 4 
*Malediva Islands.... - eee 219 11 *Martholi ............ 221 8 
*Malibhim.......-.... 219 12 * MATVAN 2000s Me. We eS 22) y 
Maligé. ......---++55. 219 12 MARVIN nce tiesiet 2-5, % Blan erie 222 1 
*Malikpar .....--+++.. 220 1 MasMais.é-+ Sat<6w a aedea 216 5 
Malipéra ......--++++.- 219 12 *Masulipatam. ......... 222 2 
WAllale sw oe ee ESS 164 4 : see Machlibandar | 217 2 
Mani. 2.56o5 4 3683 oe 216 5 * MASSUTI =: ¢:4-ac6ee Se gue ox 222 3 
*Mana, see Dingnyl...... 189 5 al) G3 | a 222 4 
Manasasar6vara, sec Mansaraur 221 3 Materuptra, see Taiuru.... 249 7 
*Mandalgarh .......... 220 3 MOthras 66 ek: 4-2} 4S Sis 222 5 
Mandarajya, see Madhumati . 217 6 * Matha, 6-2 -o08 ewe oS Soa 222 5 
MAN: ose Seek ee Seek: A 164 1 Y Matoule.. 3s. 28.6 wand oa 222 6 
© Manga: 606-4 ioe Be See 220 4 *Mau, Mahu .......... 222 7 
Mangaldai............ 220 5 *Mayakot ..... fete Mele he 222 8 
*Mangalkét ........... 220 5 MAYApUP oc be 2 Sa aww 222 8 
Mangalpur............ ‘| 220 5 P MOLSDAG: “esi. 8: Se 'ar't. doe Bee 222 9 
Mangalir............. 220 5 *Mifganj} ............ 222 10 
S MANS YU 26.40 6s oe ee 220 6 A EASIAE 5 shi ds 08 5 St oat dees se es es 222 11 
*Manikdirg........... 220 7 MidUis 64-6 6.4464. 4-86 223 2 
Manikgérh............ 220 7 *Migmetkhar.......... 223 1 
Manikptr ............ 220 7 PMWM? 2-5 2d Oo ~ aS eS 223 2 
Mani pani, see Churilba .. . 183 4 PMINCHU 5; 6-5. & S533 Ga ede 38 223 3 
MATURE i. 25s doce ip ga ee 220 8 Mindoling, see Sang gye chi ka 
*Mankaptr............ 220 9 sang thug chi ten..... 242 8 
Manmo Pindun, comp. Pandun 236 1 mIMIPOANI | 3. io o7.6 &.bad oe ae hs 223 4 
*Manohdar Thana........ 220 11 | Mirgarh...........0.. 223 4 
*Manpur............. 221 1 | Mirkhanthana.......... 223 4 
*Mansagiri..........2., 221 2 NiLpUr 6% ponte ad CS Sees 223 4 
*Mansaraur..........., 221 3 Mirvala: 34.4.5. 4-4-4242 4-324 223 4 
Mansurgin)j dey facade os och, fas ede ond 221 4 *Mirzaganj ........... 223 5 
*Mansurkottai.......0..., 221 4 Mirzagarh ¢-6<s % 6-s-e ew 8 223 5 
Mansirpur............, 221 4 ! MIPZA DUP 5 S.0. aes te eis 223 5 
*Mantrigdd .......0~2, 7 221 5 | Moghulptr.......... a a 223 6 
Marpo, compare Péi Labtse . 235 2 *Moghul Sarai... ...... 223 6 
Marpo Lingba ......... 221 7 | *Mohammada.......... 223 7 
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Mohammadabad ........ 224; 223 7 
Mohammad Alipur....... 224; 223 7 
Mohémmadi........... 924: 923| 7 N 
Mohammadptr ......... 224; 223} 7 *NADICAN) 2.28 bee ee be 2 225 10 
*MOhans ss 6 §oow e we e 224 1 Nabina Garé -se wo-3 6 Ge Sees 225 10 
Mohang4nj............ 224 1 Nabipur’.2«.¢5% bad ee oo 2 225 10 
Mohangérh............ . 224 P WAG) Shed, a aed @ @ aca wan 165 1 
Mohan Ghiata ka pahar.... 224 1 AGA: Se ee hh ead 165 1 
Mohan ke Sarai......... 224 1 DAIS & acre in dae ee 165 1 
Mohankét ............ ‘| 224 1 |ndddo............... 165 1 
Mohanptr ............ 224 1 Madia-s & 4.4 Sees 258 sb 165 1 
Mohanptra............ 224 1 Nadipara............% 225 11 
*Mominabad........... 224 2 *Nagapatnam .......... 226 1 
*Monghfr..........4.. 224 8 *Nagars. s.2 ose 65a es 226 2 
MM GOrd Og sor och ds ar eee ae 224 4 AGAY gc 5-u oe Soar Cae ea Se 163 1 
Mount Everest,comp.Gaurisdnkar| 193 1 NSGOEL 66-8: oa Sein Sees 226 9 
*Mozaffarabad.......... 224 5 Nagathdina ghat......... 226 9 
Mozaffargarh .......... 224 5 nagger .......-.- eee ee 163 1 
Mozaffarnagar.......... 224 5 Naonidl. 4. 2.60 aod- eae ead 226 1 
*Mubarakpur .......... 225 1 Nagpo, compare Poi Labtse 235 2 
Mudgagiri, see Monghir .... 224 3 INOODUP occa Sha & Be wise a 226 1 
© Muiigany< sits drect es es: 225 2 PACE ode 0-5. he ok ee: Soe 163 1 
*Muktinath ........... 225 3 Nagrikoil, see Kovil ...... 212 4 
MICA. 8- 54:58 yg San ee wee SS 225 4 *Nahargéarh........... 226 3 
Mumbai, see Bombay...... 177 7 NAO 60s eee nwa eae Y 165 1 
*Muradabad........... 225 5 PAID: gd-G a, Was ay eee ee 165 4 
Muradikét ............ 225 5 *Nalagah ... 2... 226s, 226 4 
Muradnagar........... 225 5 NaiakOt 3.4 é-cuons. ok esa 226 4 
*Muridkakét........... 225 6 Naianagar............ 226 4 
*Murshidabad.......... 225 q Naiashahar ........... 226 4 
Murshing, see Shing ...... 245 9 Nail Sarai... 2... 2.0040. 226 4 
*Mustafabad....... Me 925 8 *Nainital ............ 226 5 
*Mustagh............. 925 9 *Nainsukh............ 226 6 
*Naldrig .......... ",. | 226 1 
MUA nfo. pisses 19) ot-0, 4-  eeises Se 165 1 
Nah atl :4-3:%: 4-4-4 wr e-% Ge 226 7 
*Nalla Malla......... 226 8 
TAY se. 2s Soh oes ee ae ws 165 L 
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Nam (Kamti), see Brahmaputra 
Namla, see Martholi...... 
Namagya, see Pangringpo.. . 
Namaringpo, see Pangringpo . 
*Nanda Devi .......... 
Nanda Parbat, sce [bi Gamin . 
Nandapur............ 


mnandi............... 


*Nandidrig ........... 
Nandigafi............. 


Nandpara ............ 


*Nanga Parbét......... 
*Nanjinagddu .......... 


TANI eo, ees OS er ae ee Ei es 


*Narainganj ..........-.- 
Naraing&rh............ 
Naraingal ............ 
Narainpdtnam .......... 
Narainpét ............ 
Naraimpur ............ 
Narayani peaks......... 
Naraijan Parbat, Nar Parbat. 
Narayanpur ........... 
* Narbadass. ios 2% 3 wad oda 


Nasirpur........ mares: 
*Nathdvara ..........., 
Nathpur ............, 
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*Nauagarh............ 


Nawaeal 2h ot ond. eng os 
Nauakét ..........00. 


Nauandgar............ 


Nauapira ........-+.. 


*Naubatptr ........... 


NaUG ONG n.d:8)58 Sw tre. dew 4 


Naupara ........... aay 


*Naushéra............ 


nava 


*Navabganj........... 


TINAVEPAL, | o05.42 4s hush e ee Gs 


*Nejibabad . . 


nika 


e 2©« © @ «© #® ®* @ e 8® ee @ #@ @# © 


Niléshvara (Nelliseram) .... 
Nigar gece ute Seda es 
SINGIN sits ee Se Bi yee 
® NUAG 2. Sih nd ter Be Gta ecw ah 
*Nishanpur.......-... 
*Niti, see Chongsa. ...... 
Nizamabad ........... 
Nizampétam.... ...... 


*Nizampur ........-.. 


Nizamuddinpur......... 
*Noak6t: ii 4 4 ose Sowa es 


nong 


- @ e ses e© @® @ * %@ e @ @ 8 @ @ 


Novadéra ........--+6. 
NOVAGArN soared ee oS ee 
NovakOt~s..k % Stic: 445 5-3 Ss 
Novandgar......-...-. 


> @e@«e © &®& @ @® e# @® @ ££ @ oe 86 @ 
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228 
228 
298 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
165 
228 
228 
228 
228 
230 
164 
229 
229 
229 
229 
229 
229 
182 
229 
229 
229 
229 
229 
165 
229 
165 
164 
229 
229 
229 
229 
163 
163 
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Geographical Name. ea ee Geographical Name. iy ee 

*Nura, see Kandi ....... 207 6 TPAMGTIAN se 25.8 406.4 See 231 4 
FNUGaDAd cio: o.4 oe S Ah ew es 229 9 WPAN ie. hk Geeta hoe tek 231 5 
Nuraddin Sarai......... 229 9 *Pangalkottai, see Hosdurg. . 200 4 
Nuria gar <6 s-es. hee Boks 229 9 *Panggur (Pangar) ...... 231 - 7 
NUPpUrs: « 20 ew eae ws we 229 9 *Panggye, see Pangringpo. . . 232 2 
TNGTONSS- rece ee GS ele-aet 230 1 AU 6s te oy stn he, eee twee 164 6 
Nyanam, see Gaurisankar.. . 193 1 *Pangkong ........-.. 231 9 
*Pangmig, Panamik ...... 231 10 
a *Pangpocheé........... 232 1 
*Pangringpo .....-..... 232 2 
O *Panigone 4. 20k 9G Howe one 232 3 
OM c-2 eae ee eo hw 164 2 *Panjad 2. 2-3 on 4.6 Se eS 232 4 
*Qmargirh ........... 230 2 PR UA i oe se ROS eh Ree w ate 232 5 
Omarkét...........2-- 230 2 *Parangimalai. ......... 232 6 
Oude, see Audh......... 171 4 Parangipettai .........- 232 6 
| *Parlog, see Tstrlog...... 256 6 
~~ F Paria Dears cee a ls wae 232 8 
| Partapur.........-00- 232 8 
P TPAFVAUL oor acy:. &: Se oes 232 9 
Pachanad, see Panjab..... 232 4 Parvatipiram..... ..e . | 282 9 
*Pach Chili........... | 230 | 3 *Pathankét........... | 232 10 
Pad eacnea 2S Meee ews 163 3 Pathari, see Garralmtrh. 192 5 
Padmavati, see Patna ..... 233 1 Patios Gh % eke oe ee Ee 163 3 
*Padshahganj.......... 230. 4 Panam 2 6. 4.0-4'4. ane S.4- 2 232 11 
Padshah Mahall ........ 230 4 Palla oh c-Si ewe Ss ee 165 3 
Padshahptr........... 230 4 © POU sik a, Pe a Gee 233 1 
PACU 6%) oo S, ee SY See 163 3 PAA 624 o.6 o ese 163 1 
*Padun, Padum ........ 230 5 *Pattan: 2 6400 n ee be ex, 233 2 
PODAE 5 gx. O20 oo eng o% 164 4 paittan .. 2... 1. ee ees 163 1 
Pahargars i500 400-6 3.4.2.04 230 6 POttADD fs 5a. ke ge ee 163 2 
*P AMAT pul: s-5 a He vee 230 6 *Payin Ghat .......... 233 3 
* Pale Pattan 6: 6-94 ck aaie 3 230 7 Peddas 24-4. 4 S46 hb Gee Se 165 6 
Paksi lamnor, comp.Chom Lam | _ 182 8 POQU- 23 64 2's CaS ES 163 3 
PALA im: 6: ee Ss we ee 231 1 *Pedurutallagdlle........ 233 5 
*Paligonda ........... 231 2 Pellies cate a- oo aes ee 163 3 
VOIR 3, oink 2 ee Se ee 231 3 *Penér, Penfr........ nd 233 6 
POs 5.26. yd le pies asia ee hort 163 3 * Pontse 4a see kas, 2-4 233 7 
*Pallikonda........... 231 2 perig, compare Preag..... 235 q 


~ 


ee 


i a — oF 





Geographical Name. 


*Peredinia .....+.-+..-. 
*Periapatnam....--.... 
*Permakoil, see Kovil ..... 


POLY A: te: bls A are ee or eh bs 


*Phande Khangsar, Phunde 
Khangsar ......... 
*Phalang Danda........ 


Pharlog, see 
phra.... 
*Phul ... 


Tstrlog...... 


Phulbédi..........0.. 
Phulgirh .........0.. 


Phulpuir .. 
Phulvari . . 


Pindkini, see 
Pind Dadan 


*- e©«© @® e& © @# © @ * @ # 


Penér ...... 
Khan....... 


podu, pidu.......... : 
Poduchéri, see Pondichérri . . 


*Poi Labtse 
*Pokhara . 


Ponaru, see Penér 


* Pondicherri 
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212 
165 
233 
163 ° 
164 


234 
234 
256 
165 
234 
234 
234 
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164 
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Geographical Name. 


*Porgyal peaks......... 
*Potala, Potaldka ....... 


*Prabhu Kuthar,see Brahmakind 


Prinseppur, see Barrackpur. . 
*Pudukotta. .......-.. 


* Pundun 


purl... 


es e e e# 8® e¢ e® @® @® @ oe 


ee es * @ e«# @® @® @ s& @® ® ® 


*Pusethang .......:.06. 


Pushaptra, compare Patna. . 


Pushkara, 


see Pokhara .... 


'*Rabanabad.........-.. 


| Raegan) . 
| Raegarh . 


| Raekét. . 
| 





oe e@ @ * #6 «© © # @ 8 © 


« ®* «© © @# @ @ ee ® e @ 


*Raghavapiram ........ 


Raghavgarh.....-..... 
Raghébgarh........... 


Raghunathpir.......... 
*Rahachoki........... 


* Rahigaa 


No. of 
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235 
235 
178 
235 
235 
235 
174 
235 
236 
163 
163 
236 
163 
236 
163 
236 
233 
235 


236 
236 
236 
236 
236 
236 
236 
165 
236 
236 
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236 
236 
236 
236 
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No. of No. of ; No. of No. of 
Geographical Name. Page. aie: Geographical Name. Page, AeA: 

*Rabimpur ........... 237 2 Ramghérri ........... 238; 237 8 
*RAjAGIED. 4k a aie dS ee 237 8 Ramgiri ob ee ee a 238; 237 8 
Rajagriha............ 237 3 Ramnégar............ 238; 237| = 8 
Rajahat..........-04 237 3 ||Ramnéth............. 238; 237) 8 
Rajamahéndri.......... 237 4 Ramnathptram...... . . |238; 237 8 
*Rajamandri .......... 237 4 Rampur .............- 238; 237| 8 
Rajaper cise a 2 Se Sk a ees 237 3 Ramptra ............ 238; 237 8 
Rajapuras ocd & i oe Sec es 237 4 Ramptri............. 238; 237! = 8 
Rajarampur........... 237 3 Rampur Shahpur........ 238; 237 8 
*Rajgarh. . 2... es eee 237 5 Ramsarai .........-.. 237 8 
Rajghét ............. 237 5 *Rangbédde, Rambédde.... | °238 1 
RakOl eset ee ee 237 5 *Rangun............. 238 2 
Rajmahaél ............ 237 5 *Raniganj..........0. 238 3 
Rajnagar............. 237 5 Ranighét............. 238 3 
Raj Preag, compare Allahabad 169 2 Ranikét ............., 238 8 
RAI PUL® oe ides ob a ow a 237 5 Ranipir............ 2 238 3 
RajpUrl. 256s da oo eee SS 237 5 Nanisarai ............ 238 3 
*Rajputana ........... 237 6 *RAptts-5 2-k oees. 3:3 sos Gh 238 4 
Rajasthan ............ 237 6 *Rasulabad.. 2... 2.0.04. 238 5 
Rajvara 22... cea ee es 237 6 Rasulptr............. 238 5 
Rakus Tal, see Ravanhrad . . 239 8 Ratanapira, see Ava... ... : 171 6 
‘ » Compare Mansaraur| 221 3 2 » see Yatanapira . = 0 
WIRAYOG, ¢ tec) Ss wee BS oe 237 8 Ratanganj........00.., 238 6 
Ramaghérri.........., 238; 237 8 *Ratangarh .. 2... 2.04. 238 6 
Ramagiri ............ 238; 237 8 Ratanpur ............, 238 6 
Ramapdtan ........... 237 8 Ratanpin.’...... stir oe ee 238 6 
Ramapur ....... Bde NS veghcige 237 8 Ratnaptram, comp. Yévana-gadha| 205 2 
Ramasarai............ 237 8 Rattanpur, see Manipir... . 220 8 
Ramdaspur, compare Amritsar 169 8 ig 1) ee a a 239 1 
Ramdtrg............. 237 8 *Raul Pindi.......2.... 239 2 
Raméssar ............ 238; 237 8 RRAVAR. crete tare ay aclhd: oc. desks 239 1 
Ramésvér ............ 238; 237; = 8 *Ravanhrad lake... ..... 239 3 
Ramésvaram. .......... 238; 237 | 8 *Rayadirgam, Raydrig ... . 239 4 
Ramganga, see Ganges river . 191 10 Rayakotta............, 239 4 
fe ghahee te ten tes Tata) one 238; 237 8 *Rechna Dudb......... 239 5 
Ramgénj............. 238; 237] 8 PREM. 250.4 @ aed ace tns 239 6 
Ramgaérh............. 238; 237] 8 Whee eee Gata cae ec ne, Ge aa 164 4 
Ramghét............. 238; 237, 8 | *Riba.............., | 239 7 


288 





Geographical Name. 


* Rigyal 


e = 8» 8» © © @ © @ @ e# « @ 
. «© * © e@ ee e# &® @& © * * @ @ @ 


ritsé (ri-rtse) 
*Rongchung....-...--. 


>. © e@ e ¢© e® @ @ ee @ € 


TUG? 6 Bo Shoe & 6 Se BS 
*Rudarpir.....-.-..-.. 
Rudrapredg . 
Rangthang, compare Jangthang 
Rung Thung, see Jangthang . 


Sadranpatnam, see Chaturanga- 
patnam 


Sadras, see Chaturangapdtnam 


e e# e ee e# @® *#* @ se @ @® #® @ oe 6 


. see Miagdnj .... . 
sala 
*Salarpur . . 
*Salimabad 


eee * @ @ e © «© * , © @© @ e 


ee ee e e@# 8 © ep + @ @ 
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239 
179 
165 
239 
239 
240 
164 
240 
240 
240 
240 
165 
240 
240 
204 
204 
240 
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164 
240 


181 
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240 
163 
240 
241 
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164 
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Geographical Name. 


SAMMPUL |. 6 w4id A ace oes 


ee ee * e e @® @ * 


ee ee 06mUlUlUllmUmUmlHUmUmUmUHRhmU ODS 
‘ 


BAY (GSAT) ote Soe oe pe Sere 
SOral (SAP) eek. 2:9) bo oe & x 
*Sarasvati, Sarsitti. ...... 
Sardvati, compare Rapti... . 


ee e e @© e# se # 8 @ 


*Sarju, Sarayu 


ee ses e ce ® @e# @ e# @ @ @ @ 


*SAtlej 
Semgyanom 


*Sengchong ........... 
*Sénge Khabab......... 
*Sérampur............ 
*Sérdarkét............ 
Sérdarnagar 
*Sérhind............. 
Seringapatam, Srirangapdtta- 

nam, see Srikanta...... 
*Sevalik, see Mohan Ghata ka 

pahar 
Shadardnya, see Arcot. .... 
*Shahabad............ 
shdhar 


oo © e e e# © @ @ e@ & @ 


« © e@ e«# e# @© @ &® @ @ @® @ 8&8 «6 
ee e e+ e@# e¢ &® e# @ @® @# @ 


s* @¢# e e e # @# e# 8 @ #8 @ 


Shabazgarhi 
*Shahbazpir........... 
Shahdéra............. 
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241 
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241 
242 


242: 241 
165 
165 
242 
238 
242 
164 
163 
242 
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243 
163 
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Geographical Name. 


ShANGAN) ses. 4:4 ore Aaa 
Shahgdirh............. 
Shahjehanabad = Déhli..... 
*Shahjehanpur ......... 
Shahkét ............. 
ShRhpUl 4s. 4a ee bre Swe 6 
Shanpuras 34 6% ae we os 
Shah puri: o> 4 co ask ds ee Ge: Se 


*Shamgdrh ........... 
* ONSIONG s 6.4.4 oy eee ee Ss 
*Shamsabad........... 
Shamsgarh........... 
*Shamshirnagar.........- 
*Shangshung .......... 
*Sharba Tso ........-. 
*Shayok, see Tsangbocha . 

SHOR sa. seg. eit oe Ge ER 
*Shergary igs bck Ga 
Sherghotti. ......... ae 
Sherkhanvala .......... 
DHErKOt esa avd. wee ws 
DHELDUL 4. eo Mo Re ow. 
* SHIDPAD) «es so ae ee ewe 
Shibpur ............. 
*Shikarpur, Shikaripur .... 
*Shikohabad........... 


* OMINOPOL 22 beers we Basle wR 
Shingyal............4. 
*Shivgail) 2 6s S.0-4,4 sda 
SHIVPOR” sve ee, ee pri ee, os 
Shivrajpur ....-...... 
*Shujaabad ........... 
Sialkagarh ........... 
*Sialkit.. 2.2... .. ao 


III. 
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243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
243 
165 
243 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
255 
163 
244 
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244 
244 
244 
244 
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244 
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164 
245 
245 
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: 
Sialpanth ............ 245 
SIDZAN) | 45.655. 4 Ges Si eS SS, 245 
SIDPUl G4. .4) 4a re a eS 245 
T OVOSAR AT 6d eto eee 245 
*Sikandarabad ........- 245 
Sikandarkidhar......... 245 
Sikandar mokam.......-. 245 
Sikandarpur........... 245 
SiKANGE: 2. 4.0-%.4-3'a%9 ard 4 245 
POI: ig eyes ek ee wr a 246 
TSUN s 6-4 ae oe ee Ae 246 
TSIM AY rg si ardicke aang & 246 
BING 552 aia a ee 165 
*Sindh, Sindhu. ........ 246 
DMP ADU sik oe oe a wee Avene 246 
*Singhgarh ......-...4.. 246 
Singhpur ....... wee ee | 246 
Singhptram......-..-- 246 
SING 636 6h Oe ES 246 
Sinhala, see Ceylon....... 179 
*Sinka Tong ......... 2 246 
Sirampore...... 6-005 246 
¥ SIAM DUE 562404. bos ae: 246 
*Sirdharpur........... 246 
*Sitagidam ........... 246 
Sitakind............. 247; 246 
Sitapally ..9-5 2% st ace a4 e 247; 246 
Sitapir 2... 6. ee ee ee 247; 246 
Siugarh = Sitagarh ...... 247; 246 
Sivalik range, see Mohan... 224 | 
Siyak Koh, see Karakorim..| 208 
PS KALO: goss: Bie eee Hs GA 247 
BOL 5-658 4k ho eee 165 
+ Sohag pur s: s-%- s,s de 255 2% 247 
BOM Aiea 69's ehe, How eran et 165 
PS OM 5 Se. 25: Se Was esa BP eS a 247 
*POUADKE 0. < 4.4.4 & alae 2% ~d 247 
*Sonamuikhi..........- 247 


No. of 
Article. 
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Geographical Name. 


*Séngla, see Lahdl 
Sonhats:¢.i04~ ees. tees 


*Srikanta ....- 2. ee eee 


Sriptram .....-.-...6.-. 
Sriramapiram, see Sérampur . 
Srirampur, see Sérampur .. . 

1 COUN ? sian 
Srirangap4ttanam, see Srikanta 
Ssidng, see Brahmapitra .. . 
BUAN 2-6 os ew, Se ee 


BU is be oP Gr wo eee es 
Subanrikha, see Suvarnarékha 
*Suféd Koh, Sufid Koh.... 
*Sukhsigar .......-.-. 
WSU. ooo ge Med ae 
Sultanganj............ 
Sultankakot........... 


Siandaravana, see Sanderban . 
Sunderbunds, see Sanderban . 
Sunsarka ............ 
* Surajganj 


213 
247 
165 
164 
246 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
243 
243 
246 
247 
178 
164 
248 
165 
164 
164 
164 
249 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
242 
248 
242 
242 
249 
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Geographical Name. 


Surajgarh ...........-- 


» »  comp.Chandrabhaga 
Suvarnaghérri .......+. 
*Suvarnarékha ......... 
Suvarndirg .....-......- 
*Svayambhunath...... — 


T 


Taluka, see Brahmaputtra... 
*Télu ka river.........- 
*Tamracheéri, Tambarchéri. . . 


*Tamrapani........... 
*Tanggalle, see Galle. .... 
Tangla, see Taurisinha .... 
TADDIT 6s se ee ‘ 
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248 
248 
248 
219 
248 
249 
249 
180 
249 


249 


249 
249 


249 
164 
249 
249 
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165 
165 
165 
250 
178 
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191 
193 
164 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


No. of 
Page. 


UV APAL 6.) Ae -. e eG 250 
VarakOte 334,08. ie a: 08.0, 36 848. 2 250 
TOPAOUP: 33. ek S044) bee ees 250 
* TOIGYUR Ss «4:46 be bee Se 251 
* TATSUM ose toate ee ad 251 
*Tashilhunpo .......... 251 
*Tassisidon........... 251 
ST USO 5st iy eine ee ow de oe ee 251 
*Tattapani.... 2.02000. 251 
*Tauong..........2.6- 251 
*Thakurani........... 252 
*VNANS oo 2 oe ee SSK Ss 252 
Thana Chauki.......... 252 
*Thanéssar..........6- 252 
*Thang Chénmmo ........ 252 
*Thanggong ........... 252 
ERIE: sc: So seek ee Ge wd a ee Bs 164 
DAY Bie tet bh ine a wd, Seeds 179 
COS Shas Gee hos Ses ee eS 163 
, compare Brahmaputra.. . 178 
pa j ; 221 
*Tholing, see Martholi.... 959 
e VHOR POs: S305. ao Be Ae 252 
ETNA Sos os Sora a id weeds eee & 165 
eT bet..d: dew tea Eh eicgiaehsegae 253 
*Tiloknath............ 253 
Tipper aga: 8)eeiche ero abe ae 253 
HpTs.s 4 ees ener Seat 164 
GOW 6 ob 3G es eer See ees 164 
Tirabhukhi............ 254 
Tirakhanamalai,seeTrikonemalli| 254 
e Tinhiit 2604 a5. e eeereoore a 254 
Tirichirapalli, see Trichinapélli| 254 
Tirichiraptram, see Trichinapalli; 254 
Tirikonomalai, see Trikonomalli| 254 
Tirukhanamalai,see Trikonomalli! 254 
Tise, compare Kailas. .... - 205. 
*Tista,. Lishta-c- sc. 4 3% wa 254 


No. of 
Article. 
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*Trichinapalli, Trichinépoli . . 
Trijtigi 
*Trikonomalli.......... 
Triloknath, see Tiloknath... 
Tripira, see Tippera...... 
Trisréta, see Tista 
Tvissirapalli, see Trichinapalli 


Trivéni. see Preag ....... 
Tsangbochu, Dihéng ...... 
5 » comp. Brahmaputtra 
tsangpo (gtsAngpo).......- 
*Tsethang <x <o4.4. 4p eos & w 20% 


Tsettagoung, see Chittagong. . 
ts‘ ho 


eo ese eee ee ee @# @# @ @® @ 


e «© «© e®# @ e& @® e# # @ @ 


*Tso Kar 


*Tsomognalari.......... 
* TSOMOPINE 5 hice: eases 2 Saks 
* Tsomotething 
*Tsona, Tsdna...... = eh 
tsong (rdzong).......... 
W680. PANG eo 4k wee ee 


>.e # ee ¢ @ &# @ @ 


Tso Pangkong, see Tsomognalari 
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164 
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204 
254 
253 
253 
254 
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235 
255 
178 
165 
255 
181 
163 
165 
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; No. of . of ‘0, 
Geographical Name. 0 Ne: . | Geographical Name. No. of No of 
| Page. Article. Page. Article. 


PPA Os oo oh vac de ey ee ee 165 8 Vijainagaram .......... 257 | 7 
*Tungabhidra.......... 256 7 Vijayanagaram.......... 258 4 
WN INO NYAS. oo Gost Se hee 257 8 
Boos Vipasa, Vyasa, see Bids... . 176 6 
| *Viramangalam......... 257 9 
| Virabhimi, see Birbhum... . 177 3 
U * Virbhadradirgam....... 258 1 
We ae Sale a seen anes NE ces certs 164 2 VIEWS 52025 eaters ta ce tena 164 2 
Wate ote ee i ee 163 3 Visakhapattanam ........ 258 3 
*daiptten es 6 ees és ook 257 1 *Vishnupreag.......... 258 2 
*Ujdin, Ujén. .. 1... we 257 2 VISUATAING ac aS we A a ag 164 3 
*Uluvanl x. $26.64 :4- oe Ha 257 3 Viziadrig ............ 258 4 
Wmik ....... eae apts Ae 165 5 *Vizagapatam ......... 258 8 
UPOKOi sos BASE EER ES 165 3 *Vizianagaram ......... 258 4 
VSHAK 6S 6s hw eee Se 165 3 | 
Y 
V *Yakutgany «52 208 = 2a 258 5 
Waly WEIR 32-4 ose oe 163 1 Yaktitpur ............ 258 & 
WE or st saa Se a ee eee 164 3 yang (yangs).......... 165 4 
VAN Gss 2.4.5-e es Oech sie eng 6s 164 8 Vang) <6: 45.43 dee 2, Oe ae 165 5 
Vandras, see Benéres ..... 175 3 PV ATKANG: 33-4. 5-9 Sh a ho See 258 | 6 
*Vangadésa ........... 257 4 |*Yérkhor............ 258 | 7 
WAL) iden BG ce s-e oy Oe eS 164 3 *Yarmi Chu..... ee ee 258 8 
*Varakadu............ 257 5 Yaru Tsangbocht, seeTsangbochi, 255 1 
Varanasi, see Benares..... 175 | 8 VASE: ke bed aren Bm, ane 163 3 
VAT 6 84 6S did oaol-ee 8a 165 | 1 *Yatanapiram ......... 259 1 
*Vazirabad ........... 257 | 6 : = compare Ava. 171 6 
Vazirganj ............ 257 6 Yavanagadha, see Junagarh. . 205 2 
Vazirgarh: 2 s40e hice a 257 6 *Yélla Malla.......... 259 2 
Vazirpur =<.4-5 4 heed 4 257 6 VER iS. Sheek 4.9 hs 164 3 
Vellakdil, see Kévil...... uh ONO as WvGrin go seecie mo ane ete gos 165 2 
Veyut, see Jhflum........ 204 9 WIS een oe my rived bee e's 163 3 
Vidarbha, see Berar ...... 175 5 Yodhapura, see Jodhpur... . 204 10 
Vihaéra, see Bahér ....... 172 5 Yodhpur, see Jodhpur. .... 204 10 
*Vijaigarh.........22.. 257 7 TY Ortolk & &. 2S: e-%. G30 oS: 259 4 
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Page. Article. Page. Article. 
Vul(yul): 42 406g ko Se 3 * Canker sa 6:4.5g dk oe oe 259 9 
yulchér (yul khyer) 3 Zayochu............. 260 1 
; 7 ey compare Brahmapitra | 178 2 
ee 5 | *Zétthang............ 260 2 
*Zhangzung, see Shangshung . 244 4 
*Zharba Tso, see Sharba Tso 244 5 
Z *Zhi kha chhen, see Digarchi 187 9 
*Zhingrul, see Shingrul... . 245 3 
*Zalimpur.......-..-. 6 Zhong Zhong, comp.Shangshung| 244 4 
*Zamba ...-. 1+. .---- q *Zoraurganj........... 260 i 

Zangti, see Satlej........ ° . | 
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. Untersuchungen iiber die physische Geographie der Alpen in ihren Be- 
ziehungen zu den Phanomenen der Gletscher, zur Geologie, Meteorologie 
und Pflanzengeographie, von Hermann und Adolph Schlagintweit. Mit 
im Texte befindlichen Holzschnitten, Tafeln und Karten. Leipzig 1850, 

Dare PAAR sd ee S-8 Geet ee at a Os ee A es eae ea 

(Researches on the physical geography of the Alps. Leipzig, 1850. 
Publisher: J. A. Barth.) 

. Neue Untersuchungen iiber die physische Geographie und die Geologie 

der Alpen ‘von Adolph und Hermann Schlagintweit. Mit einem Atlas 

von XXII Tafeln. Leipzig 1854, T.O. Weigel .............. 
(New researches on the physical geography and geology of the Alps. 
With an Atlas. Leipzig, 1854. Publisher: T. O. Weigel.) 

. Epreuves des Cartes géographiques produites par la photographie d’aprés 

les reliefs du Monte Rosa et de la Zugspitze par Adolphe et Hermann 

Schlagintweit. Leipzig 1854, J. A. Barth...............0.. 

(Photographic maps taken from models of Monte Rosa and the Zug- 
spitze. Leipzig, 1854. Publisher: J. A. Barth.) 

. Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, undertaken be- 
tween the years 1854 and 1858, by order of the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company. With an Atlas of Panoramas, 
Views and Maps.—Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus; London, Triibner & Co. 

Vol. J. Astronomical Determinations of Latitudes and Longitudes, and 
Magnetic Observations during a Scientific Mission to India and High 
Asia, by Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de Schlagintweit. 1861... 

Vol. II. General Hypsometry of India, the Himalaya, and Western Tibet; 
with sections across the chains of the Karakorim and Kuenlten. 
Edited by Robert de Schlagintweit. 1862 


Thlr. 12 = £1. 16s. 


Thlr. 22 = £3. 6s. 


Thir. 4 = £—.12s. 


Thlr. 262, = £4. Os. 


Thir. 262/, = £4. Os. 


B. PLASTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Relief des Monte Rosa und seiner Umgebungen. Nach den Karten, 
Profilen und landschaftlichen Ansichten von Adolph und Hermann 
Schlagintweit. Im Massstabe von 1:50,000. Galvanisirter Zinkguss. 
Mit einem Erliuterungsblatte in Royal Folio als Beilage. Leipzig 1855, 
eA APU Soh nag de Sdk ce Vo ho ee dhs ae eee rte ASI oe Be AL Bass, Gee Thir, 24 = £3. 12s. 
(Galvanized model of Monte Rosa and its environs. With a map. 
Leipzig, 1855. Publisher: J. A. Barth.) 
2. Relief der Gruppe der Zugspitze und des Wettersteines in den bayerischen 
Alpen. Nach equidistanten Horizontalen aufgenommen und ausgefihrt 
von Adolph und Hermann Schlagintweit. Im Massstabe von 1 : 50,000. 
Galvanisirter Zinkguss. Mit einer geologischen Karte von Adolph 
Schlagintweit. Leipzig 1855, J. A.Barth.................. Thir. 20 = £3. Os. 
(Galvanized model of the Zugspitze and the Wetterstein, in the Bavarian 
Alps. With a geological map. Leipzig, 1855. Publisher: J. A. Barth.) 
3. Metallic casts of Ethnographical Heads from India and High Asia, by 
Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de Schlagintweit. This splendid col- 
lection, dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
consists of 275 facial casts and 37 casts of hands and feet, which © 
have all been taken from living people. Publisher: J. A. Barth, 
Leipzig. Price of the entire series .............00 0 eee, Thlir. 2348 = £350. 45. 


C. PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATION. 


Stereoskopische Bilder nach den Schlagintweit’schen Reliefen daguerreo- 
typirt im Massstabe von 1: 400,000 der Natur. a. Der Monte Rosa 
und seine Umgebungen. 6. Gruppe der Zugspitze und des Wettersteins. 
Leipzig. 1855,.<d..Ac aren yess. gee es a as ies Se Se eed ae eS Thlr, 3 = £—. Qs. 
(Stereoscopic views taken from plastic models; a. of Monte Rosa; 
b. of the Zugspitze. Leipzig, 1855. Publisher: J. A. Barth.) 


D. IN THE PRESS. 


Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Documents and Objects of 
Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist Systems pre- 
ceding in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, Lu.p. With a Folio Atlas 
of twenty Plates and twenty Plates of Native Print in the text. 
Leipzig, F. “A. Brockhaus. 


